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FOREWORD 


I welcome with great pleasure the publication of 
Dr: Bhaskar Chattopadhyay’s work Kushdna State and Indian 
Society—A study in Post-Mauryan Polity and Society, which 
may be regarded as an important contribution to the store 
house of ancient Indian historical studies. The age of the 
Kusanas stands at the crossroad of Indian civilisation. 
Under the patronage of the alien rulers the age-old Indian 
orthodoxy imbibed many heterodox traits resulting in the 
dawn of a new type of culture with an extended outlook 
opening gateways for future possibilities. The Hellenic 
rulers left their own legacy which, however, took a crys- 
talised form under their successors and the Gandhāra 
school of art, in which we find the work of Greco- 
Roman techniques, reached its zenith, according to com- 
petent critics, when the Kadphises-Kaniska group of kings 
were ruling over the subcontinent. The Indian tradition 
of Mathurà school was not much disturbed, though never- 
theless we can trace some amount of foreign influence on 
a few specimens. The Ganges-Jumna valley, the citadel 
of orthodox culture, now became one with the culture of 
the Indus Valley, the condemned region in the orthodox 
eyes, and it is not without significance that Bharata who 
composed his Nāfyašāstra about 200 A.D., according to 

hose ānd others, included the countries of the Madhya- ' 
deša and Uttarāpatha within the same orbit of Pravriti. 
This was evidently due to the fact that the Kusāņa empire 
which extended in the east at least up to Benaras and be- 
yond, was studded with ethnic elements of diverse traits. 
This supplies us with the secret key to the then Indian 
society and it is really gratifying to note that the' author 
opens his book.with an account of the population of the 
time, the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas and the indigenous ones 
` : 
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following Buddhism, Hinduism and other animistic creeds. 
Under such circumstances the orthodox Brahmanical wri- 
ters had also to change their angles of vision, and, instead 
of clinging rigidly to the four-fold caste system, had to 
invent the theories of anuloma, pratiloma, vratya and vrsala, 
to admit, under pressure, the foreign and down-trodden 
tribal hordes into their fold. Dr. Chattopadhyay has ela- 
borately dealt with this problem throwing welcome light 
on many controversial topics in a most lucid and pleasing 
manner. Further, the titles adopted by some of the succes- 
sors of Kaniska show how they were influenced by Indian, 
Iranian Roman and Chinese ideas, leading ultimately to 
the development of a cosmopolitan type of culture under 
their patronage. Again, while India contributed Buddhism 
tothe outer world, Central Asia supplied at least three 
Bodhisattvas, Amitabha, Mafju$ri and Ksitigarbha to the 
Indian Buddhist creed which by then had given up the 
Hīnayāna and was marching on the throne of Mahāyāna. 
(S. Levi). 

In the political field, the Kusāņa sovereignty centred 
round the divine right theory, but the Devaputras at the 
same time allowed many autonomous and semi-autonomous 
states to survive within their empire, and themselves adop- 
ted at the same time the Indian ideal of least disturbance 
to the village population who thrived under their own 
headman, the gramika. Of course, when necessary the 
Devaputras did not hesitate to use force to keep the indi- 
genous people subdued, to maintain the integrity of the 
empire, though ultimately thespirit of centrifugal tendency 
got the upper hand and ateat the root of tbe empire. In 
any case, the ideal of Devaputra was carried to its logical 
extreme to Devakula which influenced Bhāsa in his writing 


of the Pratimānataka. 


5. In the last two chapters. of the book, the author Has 
critically dealt with the relation of Kusana polity to 
Dharma and society. Though the Kusaga Kings them- 
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selves followed either Saivism or Buddhism they ncverthe- 
less maintained perfect tolerātion which resulted in the 
“composition of the bulk of the Mahābhārata, predomi- 
nantly a Vaisnava document, during their rule. The West- 
ern Asian goddess Ishtar-Nana made her way into the 
Indian soil and ultimately became one with the great 
Indian Mother Goddess Umā. Similarly, in the social 
field the alien influence, while not disregarding the ortho- 
dox framework of society, led indirectly to the rise of the 
Südras and the growth of the mercantile community, a 
logical out come of the social stratification in the Post- 
Mauryan period. Iam happy to see how the author has 
dealt with such problems in a very intelligent manner. 

The book contains three Appendices on — State in 
in the Mānava Dharmašāstra, Some Important Inscriptions of 
the Post-Maurya period bearing on Indian Polity and Inscrip- 
tions on Kusāņa coins. 

I hope the work will get its due appreciation from 
the scholars. 


S. CHATTOPADHYAYA 
Santiniketan Retired Senior Professor of Ancient 
1.1.75 - Indian History & Culture 

Visva-Bharati University, 
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7 INTRODUCTION 

The seven elements of State enumerated in most Indian 
texts dealing with polity! are Svāmī, Amātya, Janapada, 
Durga, Kosa, Danda or Bala and Mitra. 

Svāmī refers to the lord ofa ‘rājya or ‘rashtra’. In 
the Maurya period, Ašoka was known as “King, beloved 
of the gods” (Raja Devānāmpriya).* The Sunga kings of 
Northern India seem to have been known as "Rājan”? 
while the Sātavāhana kings of Western India assumed the 
titles like “Rajan”, "Svāmī", "Mahārāja”, "Rājarāja”.* 
Kharavela, the greatestking of the Cheta dynasty of Kalinga, 
is described in his own record as "maharāja”, "Kshema- 
raja” (lord of security), “Vadharija” (lord of bounty) and 
“dharmaraja”’ (king of justice).° The Saka kings of Western 
India used to call themselves *'Rājan'” ard “Svamin’,® 
besides *Mahàkshatrapa". 

The Mantrins are to be distinguished from the amāt- 
yas who according to Kautilya (I. 9-10, 16), constitute a 
regular cadre of service. The *'amātyas” may have been 
appointed officers in charge of different departments of 
the government. In post-Maurya times, those amātyas 
probably came to be known as ‘sachivas’. In the record 
of Rudradāman” reference is given to Mati-sachivas and 
Karma-sachivas who formed a general cadre of officers. 

Janapada stands for *rashtra" mentioned in the Manu- 
Samhita (Ix. 294). According to Kautilya (II.1), the village 
should comprise one hundred to five hundred families and 
that eight hundred such villages should form the *sthaniya", 
the largest territorial unit in the Janapada.' It is implied 
that the Janapada stands for both population and territory 
which is subdivided in different territorial units. Rāsbtra, 
Āhāra and Janapada seem to have been synonymous terms i 
in the post-Maurya age.* 


b 
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Durga is to be understood more in the sense of “Pura”? 
than of fortress.!? The Arthašāstra (11.6) has recommen- 
ded a plan for laying out the capital (Pura). The adminis- 
trative headquarters or adhishthāna was established in 
those cities or Nagaras where the King or the provincial 
governors had their residence. Pataliputra, Sākala, Pra- 
tishthāna and Kalinga were such adhisthanas (Luders’ List 
No. 1281) of the Sungas, Greeks, Sātavāhanas and Cheta 
kings respectively. i 
; Ko$a or treasury appears to have been the most vital 
element of the State. Because, it determines the relations 
between Svàmi and Janapada, as also the functioning of 
the Government. Kautilya (VI.1) recommends accumula- 
tion of treasure by righteous and legitimate means. In the 
post-Maurya age, revenues used to be collected, strictly 
according to Šāstric injunctions, as it would appear from 
the Nāsik Cave Inscription of Vāšishthīputra Pulumayi’s 
19th regnal year and the Junagadh Inscription of Rudra- 
daman dated in the year 72, 

Danda is equated with ‘bala? or army, the main sup- 
Port of the State. It is required to maintain law and order 
Within and to resist invasion from outside. Further, a 
King desirous of conquests (vijigishu raja) had to raise a 
strong force composed of infantry, cavalry, elephant corps 
and chariots. The Mahāsenāpati'!, the Daņdanāyaka and 
the Mahadandanáyaka!? were the officials in charge of 
the army in the post-Maurya age. 

Mitra refer to ally in contrast with ‘ari? or enemy. 
Kautilya (VI.1) has indicated the necessity of diplomatic 
alliance. We hear of envoy or messenger (Düta)!? sent by 
A$oka to West Asian countries. Embassies sent from 
India to Rome, in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
are recorded by the Classical writers. 

A modern state contains four elements, 
of people, a definite territory, 
and sovereignty. So population i 


viz. a group 
an organised’ government 
s the first element in the 
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formation of the State. Although in most ofthe Indian 
texts we do not find out an explicit mention of this element, 
janapada is, by implication, an inhabited territory. The 
nature of janapada defined by Kautilya (VI. 1) indicates 
that the territory should be inhahited by industrious pea- 
sants, capable of bearing the burden of taxation. It should 
be populated by intelligent chief men and members of 
low castes who should be loyal. In Kāmandaka's Nītisāra 
(IV.54) it is said that the territory should be inhabited by 
$üdras, artisans, traders and hardworking peasants. In ‘ 
the Yājiavalkya Smriti (I. 353), “Jana” or population is 
clearly mentioned as one of the elements of State. 

A group of people must permanently occupy a parti- 
cular territory before they can form a state. The nomadic 
tribes migrating from place to place do not form a state. 
But when they settle down after permanently occupying 
a particular area, they form a state. 

Government is the machinery of the State, enforcing 
law and order. This third element is represented by the 
amātyas who had been, in ancient times, charged with the 
responsibility of different departments of administration. 

The last and most important factor in the composi- 
tion of a state is sovereignty or the supreme authority over 
all persons and institutions in the State. Svāmī or lord, 
the first element, in ancient State, represents sovereignty 
of modern times. 

Durga or capital, koša or treasury, Bala or Army and 
Mitra or Ally are not explicitly mentioned in the defini- 
tion of modern state. The elements of army and tax-collec- 
tion seem to havebeen covered by the concept of sovereignty 
or supreme authority. The diplomatic recognition to a 
State by other States is considered essential now-a-days. 
The concept of Mitra or diplomatic ally is probably impli- 
cit in this system of diplomatic recognition. Government 

. without its “adhishthana” at the Capital (Durga) cannot 
be conceived of in modern times. 
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The origin and growth of the Kushana State present 
before us an interesting phenomenon of Central Asian and 
North Indian history. The Yue Chi tribe, to which, belon- 
ged the Kushana royal family, could not form a state 

2 before they settled permanently on the banks of the river 
Oxus about 128 B.C. The Annals of the Early Han Dynasty 
(Ch. 96) informs us: When Chang Kien visited Ta-hia 
or Bactria, the Yue-Chi were no longer nomads, although 
Originally they had been nomads, use to follow their flocks 
and change their ground with them; the Yue-Chi 
kingdom had for its capital the town of Lan-Shan to 
the north of Oxus; the kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, each under a Yabgou or Chief. 
The Annals of Later Han Dynasty (Ch. 118) adds to 
our knowledge: About a hundred years after\the settle- 
ment of the Yue-Chi tribe in the Oxus Valley, Kieu-tsiu- 
‘Kio, one of the Yabgous ruling in Kuei-shuang (that 
is, the country immediately to the north of Gandhara 
or Gandhara itself, according to Prof. Marquart), adopted 
an aggressive policy and reduced other principalities to 
subjection. It is likely that a long-drawn struggle for 
supremacy had engaged the five branches of the Yue-Chi 
tribe in the process of ascendancy of the Kuei-shuang or 
Kushana. A tribal chief (Yabgou) Kieu-tsiu-Kio or Kujula ` 
Kadphises of coins came out successful in this struggle and’ 
declared himself as “wang” or lord. The people settled 
permanently. in Ta-hia and thus formed a State witbin the 
Kushāņa sovereignty. 

It appears that the Kushāņa state was created by the 
application of force. Firstly, the Yue-chi settled in Ta-hia 
and compelled the Sai-wang to move to Ki-pin in the 
South, as we are informed by the Early Han Annals. The 
Sakas probably did not move without being defeated by . 
the superior military strength of the Yue-chi. Secondly, | 
like the Vedic Aryans,'” the Yue-chi split up the country, 
eccupied by them, into some tribal principalities which 
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were often engaged in inter-necine strife and struggle. 
Thirdly, a strong man like Kujula Kadphises, with the 
help of his Kushāņa followers, brought the five principali- 
ties of Ta-hia under his control. This: was probably the 
final solution to the long-drawn warfare among the different 
clans or septs of the Yue-chi tribe. A state, thus brought 
into existence by force, was also maintained by force. The 
repeated reference to the military officials like Daņdanāyaka 
and Mahādaņdanāyaka in the records of the Kushana 
period suggest that force was the predominant factor in 
the formation of the state as also in upholding the autho- : 
' rity of the state. 

The theory of Divine Origin of State was developed 
when the Kushāņas had conquered Indian territories. It 
was during the reign of Wema Kadphises (Yen Kao chen 
of Chinese texts), the first congueror of Tien-tehou (India), 
that we find the semi-divine representation of the king on 
his coins and the assumption of the title of "devaputra” 
(son of god) in the Māt stone statue Inscription of Vema 
takshama. According to the theory of Divine Origin, 
God in His infinite wisdom create the State and kings are 
representatives of god on earth, deriving all powers as His 
Agent. The boundaries. of the Kushana State were further 
extended from the North-West to the East of India during 
the reign of Kanishka. The indigenous people were sub- 
dued by the military power of the Kushana monarch. But 
their religious sentiments were exploited by the propaganda 
of the divinity of kings through the medium of epigraphic 
records and coins. At least for a century, the Kushana 
state comprised parts of Central Asia and almost the whole 
of Northern India. Fortunately for the Kushanas, the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist texts on polity upheld the theory 
of divinity of Kingship. The grievances of the indigenous 
people under foreign rule, if there may have been any, found 
no expression in any form till the decline of the Kushana 
power towards the middle of the third esniury A.D. 
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The most significant feature of the Kushāņa state is 
its multi-coloured nationalities. The State was inhabited 
by the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas and the indigenous peoples 
both Hindu and Buddhist. The Kushāņa king held titles 
like Mahārāja, Rājātirāja, Devaputra and Kaisara, most 
probably borrowed from India, Iran, China and Rome, 
and thus assumed sovereignty over peoples of diverse races 
and creeds. State recognition was effectively. extended 
to those peoples by reflecting their varied religious beliefs 
on the gold and copper coins. The concept of ancient 
*rajya" or kingdom may have been reasonably equated 
with that of *rashtra". 

It has been rightly observed by Prof. R.S. Sharma 
that “after more than two centuries of disintegration follow- 
ing the fall of the Maurya Empire the Kushanas restored 
the partial political unity of Northern India and main- 
tained it for about more than a century.”1° Pushyamitra 
Sunga who assassinated Brihadratha, about 187 B.C. the 
last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, and usurped the throne, 
witnessed during the latter part of his reign the splendour 
of Pataliputra being dimmed by the rising glory of Sakala 
(Sialkot), the Capital of the Indo-Greek' King Menander. 
Vidišā, the seat of authority of king Bhagabhadra, one of 
the successors of Pushyamitra, became gradually more and 
more powerful. The Besnagar Inscription!” informs us 
that Antialkidas, the Greek King of Taxila, sent his ambas- 
sador Heliodorus to the court of Rājan Kāsīputra Bhāga- 
bhadra. The Kāņvas overthrew the Suhgas about 75 B.C. 
but failed to revive the past glory of Pātaliputra. Their 
zule was probably confined to Magadha alone. The Mitra 
kings PIN ruling over the greater part of the Gangetic 
platns * to the Ses Du Magadha. The remains of Sunga 
D CRM Me at isast upto the rise of the Āndhras: 
king of d OT CM h ns ou Sk 
in Kalinga “If the et i oe a) Deco mei powetiul 

2 nlc statement is to. be believed in, 
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the Kāņvas were assailed and the remains of the Sunga 
power were destroyed by Simuka, the founder of the Sāta- 
vahaha dynasty. Dakshiņāpathapati Satakarni, nephew 
of Simuka Sātavāhana, is mentioned in the Nānāghāt Ins- 
cription of Nàyanikà.!?. Pratishthāna, the modern Paithan 
on the Godāvarī, flourished as the capital of the Sātavā- 
hanas.*° The petty independent states grew up in Northern 
India, centring round Mathura, Kausambi, Paficala, Ayo- 
dhyā and other cities. Vidišā, Kalinga and Pratishthana 
were centres of kingdom. in the south. 

The political condition of North-Western India pre- 
sents us with a much more confused state of affairs. Helio- 
cles, son of Euratides, was the last Greek king in Bactria, 
who was defeated and killed by the Scythians invading 
from beyond the Jaxartes. Antialkidas was the last Greek 
King in Taxila region. We next hear of the Sakas in 
Taxila from the Taxila copper plate inscription of Patika*! 
dated in the year 78. It is likely that Maues, the earliest 
Saka King in India, ruled about the beginning of the first 
century A.D. Coins and inscriptions prove*the existence 
of several satrapal families besides the Scythian dynasty 
founded by Maues. The North Indian Kshatrapas are 
divided into three main groups,?? viz, the Satraps of 
Kāpišī, Pushpapura and Abhisāraprastha, the Satraps of 
the Western Punjab, and the Satraps of Mathura. The 
evidence of the Takht-Bāhi inscription?? suggests that the 
Parthian rule in the Taxila region came to be established 
by A.D. 45. The Greeks were finally oppressed by the 
Parthians and Kabul fell to the Parthians—these information 
are furnished by the historians Justin and Fan Ye. But it 
is difficult to finally settle whether Hermaeus, the last 
Greek King of Kabul, was defeated by Gondopbarnes or 
Spalirises who belonged to the family of Vonones of Dran- 
giana. Whatever that might be, the death of Gondophar- 
nes let loose the forces of disintegration in North-Western 
Indie. While giving an account of Indo-Scythia, the Peri- 
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plus informs us that “it is subject to Parthian princes who 
are constantly driving each other out". From several 
groups of coins we come to know about the successors of 
Gondopharnes ruling in different parts of the Indo-Parthian 
kingdom almost simultaneously and independently. Sir 
John Marshalls discoveries in Taxila prove that the Par- 
thian power was finally destroyed by the Kushāņas whose 
advent to the west of the Indus by A.D. 64 is indicated by 
the Panjtàr stone inscription. The Kalawan copper 
plate inscription of the year 134 does not refer to any 
Kushana king and thus implies some political troubles 
arising in Taxila in 176 A.D. But the Taxila Silver Scroll 
Inscription of the year 136 referring to mahārāja rājātirāja 
devaputra Gushana (Kushana) leaves hardly any doubt 
that Kushana rule in Taxila region had been established on 
a strong foundation by A.D. 78-79. Coins and inscription: 
prove almost beyond doubt tbat the Kushanas held their 
unrivalled supremacy over a vast stretch of territory exten- 
ding from Balkh to Bihar. An imperial unity, which 
had been perfectly experienced by the people under Maurya 
rule, came to be revived under the Kushanas. 

The political ideas of rulers in the post-Maurya period 
are reflected in some epigraphic records. In the Hāthi- 
gumpha Inscription we have a glimpse of the principles 
of Kharavela's government as well as his aims and ideas 
as a ruler. We learn that Khāravela, as a prince (Kumāra), 
received instruction in all the branches of learning, such 
as royal correspondence (Lekharūpa-gaņanā-vavahāra-vidhi), 
finance, currency and. law. He is described also as well- 
versed in the science of music (Gandharva-Veda-budha). 
uxt the age of fifteen he was appointed Yuvarāja (Crown- 
prince) and shared the responsibilities of administration 
for nine years in that capacity. He was appointed king 
at the age of twenty-four. Khiravela, King of Kalinga 
claims to have carried out in successive years of his reign 
such beneficent works as the restoration ef the city of 
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Kalinga (Vāta-vihata-gopura-pākāra-nivesanam patisamkhā- 
rayati Kalinganagari-khibīram), the repair of the dams 
of reservoirs (Sitala-tadāga-pādiya ca bandhāpayati), the 
restoration of gardens (Savilyina-patisarhthapanath ca Kā- 
rayati), the entertainment of his subject by an expenditure 
of thirty five hundred thousand coins (panati sāhi Sata- 
sahasahi pakatiyo ca rathjayati), the holding of dance, 
drama, music and other shows of "utsava-samāja” in his 
capital (Dapa-nata-gīta-bādita-samdasanāhi utsava-samāja- 
kārāpanāhi ca kīdāpayati nagarīm), the extension ofthe 
old canal which had been excavated by King Nanda 300 
years before, into the canal from the Tanasuliya Road 
(Namdarāja-ti-vasa-sata-oghotitam tanasuliya vātā paņādim 
nagaram pavesayati) and the remission of taxes and duties 
in favour of urban and rural populace alike (Savakara- 
vana-anugaha-aneküni sata-sahasāni visajati paura-janapa- 
dam). The account of the king's “digvijaya” found in 
his record seems to bear out the conclusion that he aspired 
to become a Cakravarti.*5 The purpose of the Hātbi- 
gumphà Inscription is to record the construction of such 
residential chambers on the top of the Udaygiri hill 
(Kumāri hill) and the setting up of magnificant columns 
in a grand hall for the congregation of Jain monks. It is 
said that in the twelfth year gf his reign, Kharavela brought 
to Kalinga the statue of Jina which had been carried away 
by King Nanda (Narthdaraja-nitam ca kālimga-jinam sam- 
nivesa). Though an ardent Jaina, the King was by no 
means a bigot and equally patronised all the religious sects. 
The King's patronage towards Brahmanism is indicated 
by his gifts made to the brah mins (Sava-gahanam ca Karayi- 
tum brahmanánam jayapariharam dadāti). . : 
Of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the greatest king of Sata- 
vāhana dynasty, we have an eulogistic picture in the most 
important inscription of the dynasty, namely, the Nasik 
Cave Inscription?’ of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi dated in 
his 19th regnal year. The Sētavābanā monarch is described 
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as one who had won numerous battles (aneka samarāvajita), 
whose capital was unassailable to the foes (satujana-dupa- 
dhasanīya-puravara), who was in prowess equal to Rama, 
KeSava, Arjuna and Bhimasena (Rāma-Kesavājuna-Bhīma- 
sena-tula-parakama) and who was not inferior in lustre to 
Nābhāga, Nahusa, Janmejaya, Sagara, Yayāti and Amba- 
rīsha (Nabhaga-Nahusha-Janmejaya-Sagara- Yayati-Ramaba- 
risa-sama teja). The king had been. instructed in all the 
branches of learning (āgamanāna nilayasa), then thought 
to be necessary for the formation of the princely mind. 
He was the ideal king granting the boon of fearlessness to 
others (abhayodakadana-kilina-nibhaya-karasa), refraining 
from all injury to life, even that of an offending enemy 
(Kitaparadhe pi satu-jane a-pāņahisā-rucisa), identifying 
himself with the joys.and sorrows of his subjects (Porajana- 
nivisesa-sama-sukha-dukhasa),: levying taxes in conformity 
with justice (dhamopajitakara-viniyoga Karasa) and check- 
ing the contamination of four varnas (vinivatita-cātuvaņa- 
samkarasa). The administrator played the significant role 
of a social reformer, subduing the pride of the Kshatriyas 
(Khatiya-dapa-mana-madanasa) and furthering the cause 
of the twice-born as well as non-brahmin lower orders 
(dvijavara-kutuba-vivadhasa). 

The Junagadh inscription of Rudradāman dated in 
year 72 (A.D. 150) throws considerable light on the policies 
and principles of his government. The Saka King was 
gifted with a beautiful physical frame and auspicious 
bodily signs (parama-lakshana-vyāiija-nairupeta-kānta-mūrt- 
tina). He was well-versed in grammar, politics, music and 
logic (sabdārtha-gāndharva-nyāyādyānām vidyanam maha- 
tīnām pāraņadhārņa-vijiāna-prayogāvāpta-vipula kirttinà) 
as well as military sciences (turaga-gaja-rathacharyāsi- 

„carma-niyudhādyā), All castes looked to him for protec- 
tion and sought him as their Jord (Sarvai-varnairabhigamya 


takshanartham patitve vritena). Rudradāman re<instated 


the deposed kings (bhrashtarājapratishthāpakena). He 
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earned the strong attachment of dharma by rightly raising 
his hand in the act of dispensing justice (Yathārtha-hasto- 
chhrayārjitorjita-dharmānurāgena). He claims that he > 
collected from the people just taxes like bali, $ulka and 
bhaga and that his treasury was full with gold, silver, 
diamond, cat’s eye and other jewels (Yathavatpraptairbali- 
$ulkabhagaih kanaka-rajata-vajra-vaidürya-ratnopacaya vis- 
hyandāmāna-košeņa). The subjects were not burdened 
with unjust taxes like Kara, vishti and pranaya (apidayitva- 
Kara-vishti-pranaya-kriyabhih paurajānapadarm janain). But 
the King incurred the heavy expenditure from his own 
treasury in order to repair the embankment of the Sudar- 
$ana lake (svasmātkošā mahatā dhanaughena anatimahata 
ca kālena triguņa-dridhatara-vistārāyāmarm setum vidhaya 
sarvatate). The Indianised Saka king made an attempt to 
win the merit of protection of cows and Brahmanas and 
increase his own fame and spiritual merit (go-brahmana...... 
tthath dharmakirttivridhyayartham). j 

The post-Maurya records, discussed above, illustrate 
the Arthašāstra-Smriti ideas and ideals on polity. Heredi- 
tary monarchy seems to have been the prevalent form of 
government. An emphasis has been laid upon the requi- 
site qualities of a King, physical, mental, moral and intellec- 
tual. ‘Dharma’ is treated as the only guiding principle 
of an administrator. Administrative system seems to have 
been founded upon the Sastric injunctions derived from 
the Arthašāstra and Dharmašāstra. Political righteousness 
of a temporary ruler was required to maintain the law and 
order within the state. Whereas the King was required 
to abide by the rules of “Rajadharma”, the subjects were 
under obligation of following “Praja-dharma”. While the 
‘different castes and orders followed *Sva-dharma' or their 
respective social duties and occupations, the king had to 
look after the maintenance of the social order. 

The Kushāņas had been originally Central Asians. 
But they came to rule in India for a pretty long time. It 
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would not be unreasonable to assume that they had been, 
to a great extent, influenced by Indian political eae: In 
order to rule successfully, the Kushana rulers had to accept 
the “dharma” or law of the land. No royal edict is known 
to have been issued by a single Kushana ruler. Therefore, 
it is’ tradition and conventions which may have been con- 
sidered as of utmost value for administrative purposes. 
In that case, the Arthašāstra-Smriti tradition probably did 
not fail to impress upon the central Asiatic mind the rela- 
tions between the King and the community, between 
State and Society, between Polity and Dharma. The eulogy 
like that of Khātavela, Gautamiputra Satakarni or Rudra- ` 
daman is not found in any record referring to the Kushāņa 
Kinss and their dates. But it would be reasonable to 
suggest that the contemporary records partially reflect, 
if not reproduce wholly, the political ideas entertained 
by the Kushāņa rulers. As we have already pointed out 
above, the Kushana Kingship had a military backgrcund. 
It is quite likely that the Kushana kings believed in mili- 
tary rule at the beginning. But they probably did not 


„find in India any ground for establishing military dictator- 


ship. The numismatic evidences at best suggest that 
"dharma" was not dissociated from politics altogether. It 
may be argued that the Kushāna coinage only reflects the 
religious beliefs of the rulers and the ruled. Religion 
may not have been divorced from morality and ethics. 
That the Kushanas did not make an attempt to establish 
any State religion or to impose the royal beliefs upon the 
people bears testimony to their intentions to rule in accor- 
dance with “dharma”. “Satyadharmasthita” is found to 
have been used asa royal epithet not only on a series of 
coins but also in an epigraphic record discovered in 
Mathurā. Most of the Kushàna inscriptions are religious 
in character, recording donations, gifts or dedications in 
favour of some religious sects or institutions. In the post- 
Maurya period Kautilyan despotism amounting to State- 
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control over all the affairs of the people became obsolete 
due to decentralisation of political powers which came to 

be shared with the State by the Village-assemblies, Guilds 
and Republics. 

For a study of the Kushāņa polity we have to consult, 
although cautiously, the post-Mauryan records. Because, 
the Kushāņa inscriptions or coins are not rich mines of 
informations in this regard. The inferences deprived from 
them are to be re-examined in the light of the contempo- 
rary records. We have to study the Kushana polity in 
post-Mauryan background. 

The name of the Kushana ruler figures prominently 
in a large number of Kharosthi and Brahmi records. The 
donors knew the name of the reigning monarch and the 
administrative head was associated in these records of 
gifts or dedications for religious purposes. The evidence 
from these records is meagre. We learn only from the 
inscriptions, referring to the Kushana rulers, about some 
officers like Daņdanāyaka, Mahādaņda-nāyaka, Kshatrapa 
and Mahākshatrapa with their names. Imperial titles like 
Mahārāja, rājatirāja devaputra, Shahi, and, rarely, Kaisara, 
are invariably associated with the names of the reigning 
Kushana monarchs. 

The Kushāņa coinage bears the names of the rulers 
with their titles and epithets which very often.correspond 
to those found in the inscriptions, The titles are found 
in Prakrit, Khotanese Saka and Greek. The figures of the 
King on the obverse and the appearance cf deities on the 
reverse help us to form an idea of the Kushana concept 
of Kingship and of the relation between State and religion. 
But neither coins nor inscriptions give us an idea about 
King’s ministers (sachivas and amātyas), different adminis- 
trative departments, or the revenue system. 

The evidences of the contemporary Buddhist litera- 
ture are, no doubt, valuable. The Milindapaftha, for 
example, furnishes ample materials for socio-economic 
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Introduction 
The work in original seems to have 
been written in the first century A.D.*’. The text (iv. 5.27) 

mentions the supreme political authority of Kings and 

their rule in righteousness (dharma). The Mahavastu- 

Avadāna text (I) contains an elaborate discussion on the 

origin of Kingship, duties of King and Chakrabarti King. 

The political maxims and doctrines of this text are, mere 

reflections of some of Kautilya's political views. It appears 

that the political ideas of the Mahavastu exerted an influ- 

ence upon the Kushāņa polity. Because, the data of the 

text is suggestive of the period between the first and the 

third century A.D.?? It is interesting to note that the 

guild of Samitākara mentioned in the Mahāvastu (III) is 

also referred to in the Mathurā Inscription of the year 28 

of the time of Huvishka. The reference to the worship 

of Brahmanical deities in the said Buddhist text (I), parti- 

cularly, Šiva and Skanda, recalls the representation Of 

those divinities on the Kushāņa coinage. The Mahavastu 

(Il) refers to Vedic sacrifices. The Mathura Yūpa Inscrip- 

tion of the time Vāsishka refers to a Brahmin officiating 

on the occasion of a Vedic sacrifice. However, the ideal 

of Rajadharma as set up in the Mahāvastu reflects the 

traditional Indian concept of polity which found wide 

acceptance even in the. face of foreign invasions, after the 

decline of the Mauryas, causing disruption in the indi- 

genous body-politics. : 

If we believe in the tradition recorded in the Chinese 

text Fu-fo-tsan-Chiang, ASvaghosha seems to have flou- 

rished in the Court of Kanishka. This is corroborated by 

| the Chinese Tsa pao tsang Ching (Samyuktaratnapitaka- 
| Sütra)??. The political ideas of ASvaghosha seem to have 
E been influenced by the Santiparva of the Mahābhārata and 
| Kautilya's Arthašāstra. In the Buddhacarita (II. 35) Sud- 
dhodana isa typical Hindu King who viewed his subjects 
like his own sons. Asa parallel to ASvaghosha’s descrip- 
tion, according to which the ideal King is to carry on the 


XXX 
aspects of our study. 
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admininistration of the. Kingdom as a solemn pledge, 
«  *Majyam. diksharh iva vahan," we may cite a dictum from 
the Arthašāstra (I. 19): “diksha tasyābighecanam”, that is, 
"the solemn pledge (self-dedication) is his consecration’. If 
Ramarajya of Ayodhya was the ideal state in the delinea- 
tion of Valmiki, the Šākya-rājya of Kapilavastu was egually 
so in the account given of it by A$vaghosha in his Buddha 
Carita 11.1-(9): a Kingdom, aglow with all the signs of 
security, prosperity, contenment, lawful conduct, happi- 
ness and piety, in short, all that makes for a popular 
heaven on earth (pratyakshatah Svargamivopalabhya). This 
Kingdom of piety can be founded, according to the Buddha, 
by a virtuous and gifted King overlord (Cakravartin)?°. 
In the Saundarénanda (XV. 61) reference is made to the 
King’s application of five expedients, namely, Sama, dana, 
bheda and danda. In the Saundarānanda (XVII. 56) we 
find reference to a King planning to conquer unconquered 
lands by concluding treaties (Sandhi) with powerful allies. 
The Buddhist texts like the Divyāvadāna, the Sad- 
dharmapundarika and the Lalitavistara provide us with 
some stray references to politics. The Divyavadana (p. 
562) tells us a story where the evil ministers advise the 
King to oppress the people with burdensome taxation. 
Winternitz?! presumed that the work as a whole could 
not have been in existence earlier than the 4th century 
A.D., although some portions of it were written in the 
second century A.D. orstill earlier. The Saddharmapun- 
darika (p. 180, Bib. Ind. series) cautions that the Bodhi- 
sattvās must not serve or attend upon or join the presence 
of Kings, rājaputras (princes), rāja-mahāmātras (High 
officials), rājapurusha (officials of the lower grade). This 
implies antagonism between politics and ethics. The 
Chinese translation of the work suggests that it may have 
been originally written in the early part of the second 
century A.D., although it is suggested that the earlier 
chapters might have been composed still earlier.** The 
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Lalitavistara (Lefmann ed., Pt. I, pp. 13-18) refers to the 
Chakravarti, the King, the victorious Chief of the four- 
fold army, devoted to the Law (dhārmika), King of the 
Law (dharmaraja), possessor of seven treasures (ratna). The 
work may have been composed in the early part of the 
first century A.D.** 

The Manusambita is a post-Mauryan work. The for- 
mulation of the text is placed, according to general agree- 
ment, sometime between 200 B.C. and A.D. 200. It, was 
possibly revised several times. Chapters VII and VIII 
together form a section about rulers and their duties (rāja- 
dharma), which include not only their qualities and equip- 
ment, but also the art of statecraft in peace and war. Chap- 
ter VII tells us about ministers and counsel, diplomacy, 
messengers, army, fort, wars, conquest, treatment of the 
conquered, administration of villages, communities, mer- 
chants, collection of revenue, punishment and clearance 
of anti-social elements. Chapter VIII deals with the admi- 
nistration of justice and describes legal procedure in res- 
pect of the eighteen titles of Civil and Criminal disputes, 
judges, evidence, offences, and punishments. Manu's poli- 
tical ideas and institutions are influenced by Kautilyan poli- 
tical philosophy and resemble close! y the political doctrines 

' found in the Yājiavalkya-Smriti as well as the Saàntiparvan 
of the Mahabharata. 

It was quite possible for the Indianised Central Asiatic 
rulers to adopt Indian views on polity. The Kadphises 
Kings embraced Saivism, Kanishka I was a Buddhist, 
Huvishka balanced his inclination towards both Buddhism 
and Hinduism, and Vāsudeva was completely Indianised. 

The Arthašāstra-Smriti tradition of political maxims was 
most probably imbibed by the Kushāņas. That an Indian 
view of social order and temporal authority had been con- 

, | sistently adopted by the Kushāņas is probably borne out 
by the recognition given to them by the socio-religious 
ze laws of India and by their placement in the ethnograpbic 
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tradition of India. In the Mahābhārata (XII. 65. 13-22) the 
Tushāras along with the Yavanas, Šakas, Pahlavas, Cīnas 
and other alien peoples have been exhorted to perform 
such duties as obedience to parents, preceptors, kings, her- 
mits, performance of Vedic rites, digging of wells, making 
of presents to the Brāhmaņas, abstention from injuring, 
absence of wrath, truthfulness, purity, peacefulness, main- 
tenance of wives and children, performance of sacrifices in 
honour of manes (pitris) and performance of Pāka-Yajñas. 
This, no doubt, indicates that the alien peoples, who had 
been so long regarded as Kshatriyas degraded to the status 
of Südras owing to the non-observance of sacred rites 
(Manu. X. 43-44), could revive their social position as 
Kshatriyas. The Purāņic prophecy (Vāyu P., ii, 58.40) that 
most of the Kings in the Kali Age would be Südras, pro- 
bably refers either to the Buddhist or heretic rulers failing 
to conform to the brahmanical pattern of life. But by 
gradually adopting the brahmanic standard of values in 
all walks of life, they succeeded in consolidating their 
position of the ruling class (Rājanya) in society. In the 
Vāya Puràna ( Ch. 45, 115 ff ) the Tukhāras (i.e. Tushāras) 
are mentioned along with the Yavanas, Pahlavas and others 
as the people of Northern Division, ‘while in the Brihat 
Sainhità (Ch. 14) they belong to the North Western Division. 
From about the second century B.C. to about the middle 
of the 7th century A.D. all sources of information, Sanskrit 
. (*Tukhàra" or “Tushara”’), Greek and Latin (‘“Tocharoi”), 
Chinese (*Tu-ho-lo") concur in recognising a people called 
Tukhāra whose original seat was in the upper valley of 
the Oxus. These Tukhāras or Tokharians are most pro- 
bably those who supplied rulers designated as Kushanas 
in inscriptions and coins.** Taking this suggestion for 
granted, it may be said with an amount of certainty, on 
the strength of evidences deduced from Indian literature 
as well as inscriptions and coins, 
~ dually Indianised themselves. Their I 
C 


that the Kushāņas gra- 
ndian way of think- 
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ing surely did not. exclude polity with! which we are directly 
concerned ‘here.’ If: the’ Tukhāras!arč'inot' identified with 
the Kushanas, it: would: be extremely difficult for us to 
explain’ the 'non- -mention: of; the Jatter-in Indian litérature 
referring to other “alien ipeoples. The Kushāņa' rule. for 
about. more than a; century, noi ‘doubt, left an indelible 
impression at least upon'the intellectiof India. 

"Although an’ over-all influence ‘of: Indian political 
thinkers or Kushana polity is admitted, we should:not over- 
look the continuous heritage of some ‘alien ‘political: insti- 
tutions in “North-Western India from: the second century 
B.C. to the first century A.D.) Bibi 

"The Greek kings in India brought in. some borrowings 
from the Seleucid’ administrative i systém of Western Asia. 
Some striking: B a Greek: dde. machinery 
are as follows :— Í í 
(i) The kings used''the titles: ia epithets like Basilecs 

(Mahārāja), Megas (mabata); Soter (rata), Theotropos 
' (god-like), Dikaios’ (Dhàrmika), Nikator (jayadhara), 
| Niképhoros' (Jayadbara),’Theos (ile. god) and) Anike- 
‘tos (apadiháta)**". “While “these? are’ found on Indo- 
!oGréek* ^ coins,’ the: titlés- *Mahàraja/!s and. Apracha- 
d raja”: ‘occur! in the'Shinkot Steatite Caskét MESS DRE 
en of the? time of :Menafider.? 6 ^! pi ; 
zit "The! system: of! conjoint-rule is evident from the joint 
BS ^t issues? of Lysias and: "Antialkidas; “Apathokleia aind 
| "s ‘Strato L Strato T 'and/Strato.IT, Hermaios and Calliope. 
B Some references? im! the::Milindapafiha-(pp. 4519120) 
9 pr dd king Menander had: ai ‘council of ‘winis 
"tag ižērassīs enciiaddtoy :o : 


, 


eivi "Grbēkstašīslnieduim India were "organised into i 
ici Aeparebies «! (districts) and*satrapits (provinces) the 
no „tlfēftiēt Being? Fuledi ove by »**Meridarkh?! known to 
sun 6:88 {rom fhe “Swat hio vase DEC ee iand the 
"ras egátferby Strhtēģusttius bar znoligiv: ec M 


anoi iC j " 


oh 
(Wy'!Certatf cities on jayed! quasi: "imitohóni y; gi gabala f6pre- 
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sented as the presiding deity of the city of Kapiéi 

(Kavisiye Nagaradevatā) on a coin of Eucratides.*' 

The presiding goddess of the city of Pushkalāvatī 

(Pākhalavadi devata) is found on a coin.*? ` 

The Scythian administrative system in North-West 

India closely resembles the Greek model and is characte- 

rised by the following features: 

(i) The Saka rulers, Maues, Azes I and Azilises used 
dignified titles like Basileos Basileon Meglou'in Greek 

"and Maharajasa Rajarajasa (or Rajadirajasa) mahatasa 
in Prākrit.t? ^' 

(ii) The system of conjoint rule was practised, as it is 
evident from the joint-issues of es I and Azilises, 
Azilises and Azes II.** 

(iii) The Satrapal System of administration in the pro- 
vinces was in practice. Under Maues ruled Kshatrapa 
Liaka Kusulukā and his son mahādānapati Patika 
in the province of Chuksha (Chach), as it is learnt 
from the Taxila copper plate inscription of the year 
78.*5 Aspavarman served as strategos*® (satrap or 
governor) under Azes II. $ 

(iv) The existence of some semi-autonomous cities is pro- 

bably suggested by the representation of city-goddesses 

on the coins of Maues and Azes.*" 

The Parthian administration is hardly distinguished 

from the Scythian one. The following features are, 

noticed : 

(i) Gondopharnes is known from his coins*® to have 
held the Greek titles Basileos Basileon Megalou, and 
Indian titles Maharaja rajatiraja trata devavrata. 

; Gi) "The conjoint rule of Vonones ànd Spalahores, Von- 
n ones, and Spalagadames, Spalahores and Spalagadames, 
Gondopharnes and Gad, Gondopharnes and Abdaga- 
ses, is known to us from the joint issues of their 


i *čoins:*» 
S (iii) Sasa “probably. ruled | as a provincial governor under 


i 
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Gondopharnes.? Aspavarman served as Strategos 

under the Parthian monarch.*' 

(iv) The existence of semi-autonomous cities is pot vou- 
chafed for. 

Under the Parthians the joint-issues of coins do not 
suggest dual monarchy but conjoint rule of the suzerain 
overlord with his viceroy or governor. The title "Ksha- 
trapa' occurs in the record of Maues. But no such direct 
evidence hints that the provincial governors, during 
Parthian rule, held the title of Kshatrapa. The record 
discovered in Taxila-region and Mathura suggest an emer- 
gence of some satrapies on the two sides of the river Indus, 
after the break up of the empire of Maues. There is nothing 
to show that either Zeionises of Taxila or Sodāsa owed any 
allegiance to the Parthian overlord who is known to bave 
ruled upto A.D. 45 according to the evidence of the Takht- 
1-Bahi Inscription. 

The Kushanas imitated their Scytho-Parthian prede- 
cessors in holding high-sounding imperial titles. The con- 
ception of kingly authority among some Greek rulers 
assuming the titles like ‘Theos’ (god) or Theotropos (god- 
like or son of god) may have been used by the Kushāņas. 
Secondly, the Satrapal system of administration, first intro- 
duced by the Greeks and followed by the Saka-Pahlavas, 

_ was faithfully adopted by the Kushāņas. That the Kushanas 
practised dual monarchy or conjoint rule of the reigning 
monarch with his governor or viceroy cannot be established 
beyond dispute. Kushàna coins do'not show representa- 
tion of any city-divinity except that of Rome which has 
no bearing upon the administrative position of cities in 
the Kushāņa dominions. It is probably significant that 
very few state-officials of the amātya class are known from 
the Greek, Saka, Pahlava and Kushana records. 

„In the inscriptions of the Šaka rulers of Western 
India we have reference to officers like the Amātya (pro- 
vincial governor)®?, Rajamatya (royal minister or royal 
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official)? Senāpati (general)! Matisachiva (counsellor), 
Karmasachiva (executive official),”* Mahādaņdanāyaka 
(Commander of forces) etc." The Sātavāhana inscriptions 
refer to Mahāsenāpati,*” Mahārāshtrin (probably Rashtrika 
of Ašokan inscriptions)*?, Mahamatra, °° Amātya (officials)^? 
Pratihāra-rakshī (guard of royal harem),*' Hairanyaka 
(Treasurer),** Navakarmika (Overseer of works)? etc. 
Among the royal officers of the post-Mauryan period, 
inscriptions mention Bhāņdāgārika (treasurer),°4 Rāja-lipi- 
kāra (royal scribe),°® Raja Vaidya (Physician to the king),°° 
ajfiapti (an official)" Āyukta (an official),°® Karmantika 
(Superintendent of work),?? Gaulmika (captain),’° Nagara- 
kshadarsa (town judge)?! Nāyaka (Captain),”* Rajjuka 
(official surveyor),”* Rahasyādhikrita (privy Councillor)" *, 
Samcharantaka (spy),”” Paniyagharika (superintendent of 
water works)”* etc. 

Although we have least informations regarding the 
different departments of Kushāņa administration, indirect 
evidences of the contemporary records may have some 
bearing in this regard. The official designations generally 
indicate the functions of the various departments of govern- 
ment. On the other hand, an assessment of the functions 
of the State in the light of other available evidences may 
lead us to draw inferences on the existence of different 
grades of officials in charge of executive, judicial and other 
civil and military departments. In case of the Kushanas, the 
contemporary records furnish us with further grounds of 
making such assumptions. At the conclusion of the 
Buddhist council convoked by Kanishka I, the deliberations 
of the council were caused to be inscribed on copper-plates. 
This information is obtained from Hiuen Tsang's account. 
It would not be unreasonable to assume the existence of 
an official meant for recording the royal orders (ajnapti) and 
an official in charge of writing out the official documents 
(Rājalipikāra). Again Suéruta is known to have flourished 
in the court of Kanishka I. An official designation like 
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“Raja: “Vaidya”. a not, seem to, have, been misht. in the 
Kushana administration, | Under, the patronage, of kings, 
if not by, the „royal gr in jali; cases, many, stüpas. and 
vihāras were, erected in, the; Kushana times. The inscrip- 
tions, both Kharoshthi and Brahmi, of the, period, bear 
testimony. to the fact... The official, designation, "Navakar- 
mika", already found in a contemporary. record, is obvi- 
ously. expected ina Kushāņa. record.” The Mānikiālā. stone 
NA Inscription"? not only, refers to *Navakarmiga" (Superin- 
tendent of works or an official, in „charge; of; Public Works 
Department) but also; to. “Viharakaravhaena”” or the archi- 
tect. of Vihāras. This Kushāņa record confirms the view 
that, the nature of. State functions indicates, the activities 
„of. various departments of the government, although the 
officials of those departments may not be,always; mentioned 
in the records... We do, not, find references to any official 
in charge of royal treasury (Bhandagarika) in the Kushana 
record. It should. be no, „ground for concluding that such 
an, official was non- -existent, in the. Kushana State, Because, 
no, government, can, function without collection of revenue 
to be deposited in. the royal, treasury... A particular govern- 
„ment, is, characterised, by. the way, in which it incurs the 
expenditure. fi from the funds accumulated through revenue- 
„collection, : In. fact, two, Mathura. inscriptions? of the 
„Kushāņa, period , refer to, “gramika”, who Was, | no doubt, 
jan, official i in. charge of collecting reyenue, from the yillage- 
i „People. There. is hardly any, need, for, multiplying ins- 
, fances to show , show, the evidences, from, the Post-Mauryan 
records, with the exception of those ascribed to the Kushanas, 

baye, got Significance i in „relatic tor the Kushāna, polity., 
al , The. Kushana , state, hadi ts. ‘origin in; Bactria,, as we 
b have, „already, tikts The. «different, stratum of popula- 
ten. into account, The, ancient 
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“The Histories" but also from Old. Persian Inscriptions. 
The Achaemenian rule in ‘Bactria and the settlements,of 
the Iranians in this country are recorded in the epigraphic 
records ‘of: Darius and Xerxes as well asthe tradition recor- 
ded in the legends, of the Avesta. Strabo’s Geography .is 
a mine of informations about the tribes of Central Asia and 
India, as far'as was known! in the days of the author, him- 
self. Strabo’s ‘remarks on: the: history of Bactria and Bac- 
trian Indian are \all-important.', The story of Alexander’s | 
invasion, and |tbe'niigration „and: settlement of the Greeks 
in Bactria are:told by Arrian in his“Anabasis’”, by Curtius — ' 
Rufus Quintius. in his “History; of Alexander the Great”, 
by Diodorus in his Bibliotheca. Historica’? and, by, Plu- 
tarch ‘in his Life of Alexander?.;.For the history of Greek 
kings in Bactria from the time. of Diodotus;to:; their total 
extinction «inthe time of Heliocles, our only authority is 
Justin, the author: of! YYrogi:PompeiPhilippicarum, Epi- 
toma", a kind of anthology of the Philippic history of 
Trogus, an historian of the: reign; of Augustus, The Chi- 
nese histories, Ssu-ma+chien’s,|Shi-ki, Pan; Ku’s Tsien-Han- 
Shu and Fan /Ye's Hou-Han Shu, refer to tribal migrations 
Lin Central Asia, the migration jof the Yue-Chi tribe from 
oNorth-Western border ‘of China to. Bactria and, their, settle- 
bment in the valley of the Oxus, the extinction of theire- 
„mains/of the power of the: Sai-Wang.and the emergence of 
ithe Kushànas: as; an imperial power.» The early history of 
-Bactria would show how the country passed through poli- 
tical: vicissitudes caused vbyothe invasions of the Scythians, ; 
» Iranians, Greeks and-Yue-Chi...It:is:clearithat the Kushanas 
Who established "their state inoBagtria towards the end ef 
«the: first o century B.C. inherited :the political traditions 
handed over to-them by: their predecessors. . Besides, the 
« Kushanas remained for, a long time, in ciose contact with 
ithe Iranians, Greeks :and Seythiansir Obviously, the poli- 
tical’ :concepts: of Imperial:Monarchy. and Satrapy . were 
>bequethed by the: -Iranians sthrough cothe Greeks to: the 
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Kushānas. The history of North-Western India, from the 
TEE century B.C. to the first century A.D., is closely 
bound up with that of Bactria. In North-Western India 
were settled the Yavanas or Greek, Sakas, Pahlavas and 
other foreign immigrants, as it is known from Varāha 
Mihira's Brihatsamhità. The Cinas are also mentioned 
among the foreign settlers in India. The Romans and 
Cinas or Chinese often visited the North-Western part of 
India in course trade and commerce between the Roman 
West and Orient and probably settled colonies at some 
places. While arehaeological excavations at Begram and 
Taxila have yielded antiguities of Roman character, the 
reference to Cina-bhukti in Hiuen Tsang's account is signi- 
ficant. Side by side with the Zoroastrians or Magians 
lived Buddhist, Jains and Hindus. A section of the peoplc 
- followed the Graeco-Raman pantheon. Thus, a composite 
character of the population in the Kushāņa state is remar- 
‘kable.. 

The territorial organisation of the Kushana state 
underwent changes with the growth of theempire. From 
the evidences of the findspots of inscriptions and coins it 
has been suggested that the Kushana empire stretched 
from Balkh to the borders of Bengal. It is not known to 
what extent effective political control was commanded 
by the Kushana rulers over such a vast territory. It is 
apparent that there could be hardly any unitary character 
in the Kushāna constitution. It is difficult to ascertain the 
relation of the Kushana rulers with the indigenous monar- 
chical and republican status. Chinese evidences show that 
there may have been viceroys in some provinces. The 
epigraphic evidences prove the existence of some satrapies. 
The viceroys, satraps or other. provincial governors may 
have enjoyed semi-independent status. State intervention 
in the internal administration of indigenous monarchical 
republican states does not seem to have been a probability. 
The village-assemblies under the headmen (grāmikas) and 
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the town-councils (nigama-sabhās) under the guild-chiefs 
(Sreshthins) enjoyed considerable autonomy in the mana- 
gement of their affairs. Their customs or rules were up- 
held by the law-givers and therefore recognised by the 
State. : 

It has been observed: “It is difficult precisely to 
define the waxing or waning of the Kushanshahr at any 
given moment, to distinguish satrapies from independent 
but satellite states or from spheres of economic or political 
influences.””” The monarchical states of Mathura, Kau- 
sambi, Ahichhatra and Ayodhya had their independent 
status in the post-Maurya period for a longtime. This 
is attested by their extensive coinage.?? Again the evidence 
ofthe Allahabad pillar inscription®! of Samudra Gupta 
shows their independent existence in the first part of the 
fourth century A.D. The Kushāņa rulers probably exten- 
ded their spheres ,of economic and political influence in 
Northern India sometime at the end of the first century 
A.D. or in the beginning of the first century A.D. It is 
known to us from the epigraphic records, referring to 
Kanishka, discovered as far as Benares. Simultaneously, 
we find a gap in the long series of coinage put in circula- 
tion in the particular states. These two types of evidences 
have led to the suggestion’ that the post-Mauryan kingdoms 
in Northern India were incorporated in the Kushāņa empire. 
On tha basis of the same evidences it may be suggested 
that the suspension of the issue of coinage in a particular 
state proves that it accepted the Kushana coinage. But it 
does not necessarily mean that all of them had lost their 
political independence. Some of them may have estab- 
lished their link with the international market through an 
acceptance of the Kushana currency. Their position may 
have been like that of satellite independent states fora 
temporary period. It was again likely for the Kushana 

| congueror to re-instate the defeated kings. The republican 
states of the Yandheyas, Mālavas and Ārjunāyanas, flou- 
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rished in ‘the’ post-Mauryan period.' Geographical factors | 

played’ sighificānt' role in bringing these tribes, settled in | 

the Punjab and Rajputana, under the political influence of | 

^ the Greeks, Sakas and Kushanas. But there is scope for 
doubt that any intervention was ever made by the central 
authorities in the internal affairs of the republican states. 
An ‘element of federalism in’ the Kushāņa state cannot be 
ruled out. 7 ijèi j 
"The feudal character of the’ Kushāņa' political system 

has been’ inferred by some scholars;?? ^ It is doubtful whe- 
ther the'position of kings.of Northern India, defeated and 
reinstated,’ was! like that of the vassals owing allegiance to 
the’ paramount" authority ‘of the Kushana overlord. The 
obligations of vassals to their? lords should. have included 
military servicē' and payments reminiscent of feudalism 
as it evolved in ‘Europe: But the relation ‘of lord and 
'Vassāl Was not like that usually associated with feudalism. 
Nor have we any’ evidence to show the development of 
manorial’ systém.^" In view'of the extensive coinage current 
in the'state, itis difficult to believe ‘that administrative 
officers’ Were "paid" for their 'services with grants of land. 
"We" should ' consider: whether’ the Kushana polity was 
'Ghāractērised' by tax-farming and” military pre-bendaliza- 
tion.?? /In/A!D: 90 the Yue-Chi'king sent’ his’ viceroy Sic 
| to attack Pán-Chao' who; however, succeeded in defeating 
"n Phim: In Chapter 77 of the Hou-Han-Shu itis said that 
| ‘tthe’ Yue-Chi' sent their viceroy Hsieh with 70,000 soldiers 

| "to attack (Pan)Ch'ad.”?? “It! shows a' particular appoint- 
| 'mēnt'to 'generalšhip! to conduct the Central Asian expedi- 

| “tion It hardly proves that to render! military aid to the 
| "Kūushāra lord was ‘an ‘obligation’ of! his  vassāl.: Nor’ it 
| “suggests that one of the main objectives of the’ bureaucratic 
hairs "organisation" was the''procuring ‘of supplies for the army. 
| ^But;ifitis' believed’ that’ “the ēvidencesofrom the” Manu- 
; ^Samhita!(VIII. 116-18) have: a bearing-upon the:-Küshàra 
don ' - political órgahísation, it is "līkely that the tax-collection 
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was granted as a prebend in return for a fixed payment. 
From this point of view, the satraps, the district and’ the 
village officials were the tax-farmers, the fore-runners of 
feudal lords, tenants and sub-tenants respectively. The 
lowest order of society is represented by "Dāsas'** and 
‘bhatakas’®? some of whom were most probably daily wage- 
earners for labours in cultivable lands.. 

The self-governing status of the Village, and the cor- 
porations like Guilds and Republics, as we have indicated 
above, shows an element of local autonomy in the terri- 
torial organisation. Thisclement was traditionally recog- 
nised in Indian polity through the ages. Whatever may 
have been the titles of Indian Kings, Rajan, Maharaja, 
Rājātirāja Devaputra, or ParameSvara Paramabhattaraka 
Mahārājadhirāja, the central authority had hardly direct 
command and control over the affairs of the people belong- 
ing to the autonomous bodies of the State. 

It has been suggested that the high-sounding titles 
of the Kushāņa rulers indicated the reality of decentra- 
lisation and the device of deification adopted by them was 
an attempt to conceal and remove their political weak- 
ness.*$ Political decentralisation was, no doubt, witnessed 
in the post-Mauryan period. But it is to be admitted that 
the Kushanas succeeded to bring about an imperial unity 
for more than acentury. Perhaps to checkmate the forces 
of disintegration and fissiparous tendencies, the Kushanas 
adopted the concept of exalted monarchy for winning over 
the allegiance of all classes and orders of people. The 
divinity of the king was a device to exploit the religious 


„sentiments of people. The Kushana rulers claimed the 


rank of the great king, king of kings, son of god, even equal 
to that ‘of the Roman emperor designated “Caesar”. 


Those titles indicate'the sovereign powers vested in king- 
Ship. In spite of being in possession of sovereignty, the 
Kushana rulers most DoD were mot averse to the dic- 


"ei 


tum: Vox populi vox dei. State recognition and respect 
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to the will of the people is suggested by the varied reverse 
devices of the Kushana coinage reflecting religious belicís 
of the peoples of the Kushana state. 

The scheme of the present work is shown in the chap- 
ters enumerated below: 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


Chapter 


I: 


II: 


III: 


IV: 


VI: 


POPULATION: Scythians ; Iranians ; Greeks ; 
Tocharians ; Indians ; Ethnic settlements. 
TERRITORY : Origin of Kushanshahr ; Vija- 
ya Rajya; Kushana Central Asia ; North- 
west Frontier Provinces of India; India 
proper. 
SOVEREIGNTY: Maharaja; Rājatirāja ; 
Devaputra ; Royal portraits; Devakula ; Di- 
vinity of kingship; Caesar; Legal sove- 
reignty ; Political sovereignty. 
GOVERNMENT: Yauvarāja; Dvairājya; 
Royal succession; Councillors; High offi- 
cials; Viceroyalty ; Satrapal system ; Admi- 
nistrative organisation ; City administration ; 
Village administration; Public Finance ; 
Functions of the State ; Foreign relations. 


: STATE IN RELATION TO DHARMA: Reli- 


gion — an instrument of state-craft ; Perso- 
nal religion of the Kadphises kings -- Sai- 
vism ; Personal religion of Kanishka — Bud- 
dhism ; Personal religion of Kanishka’s suc- 
cessors — Brahmanism, Indo-Iranianism ; Re- 
ligious policy of the Kushāņa state. 

SOCIETY AND POLITY: Manu’s social 
theory ; social disorder ; Foreign influences ; 
Heretical Religious ; Rise of Südras ; Growth 
of mercantile community ; Degradation of 
the Priestly class; Women and Family life ; 
Changing order in society ; Rural society ; 
Urban socialstructure ; Two forces in society ; 
Political disintegration and its impact; Kus- 
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hāņa state polity; Social stratification in 
the post-Maurya period ; Theory of Conguest 

3 society ; Kushāņa State and Indian Society. 

In the Appendices are included (A) State in Manava 
Dharmašāstra, (B) Some important Inscriptions of the 
Post-Maurya period bearing on Indian Polity and 
(C) Inscriptions on Kushāņa coins. The select bibliogra- 
phy contains both original sources and modern works. 

I am indebted to those learned scholars who have 
already made original contributions to the study of Ancient 
Indian polity in general and the Kushāņa polity in parti- 
cular. No word of gratitude can express my indebtedness 
to Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyay, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., Retired 
Senior Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, who has been kind 
enough to introduce the theme of the book through his 
learned Foreword and thus encourage me like his pupil. 
My thanks are due to Sriman Mukul Ranjan Roy, M.A., 
Head of the Department of History, Vivekananda Maha- 
vidyalay, Burdwan, who has helped me by preparing the 
Index. To S. K. Bhattacharya, Proprietor, Punthi Pustak, 
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Chapter I 
" POPULATION 


The ideal king of ASvaghosha, the great poet, is substan- 
tially the ideal king pictured in the Rajadharma section 
of the Šāntiparva of the Mahābhārata andin the Arthašāstra 
of Kautilya.  Ašvaghosha delineates Suddhodana, king of 
Kapilavāstu, as a typical Hindu King who viewed his 
subjects like his own sons: 

Svābhyah prajābhyo hi yathā tathaiva sarvaprajabhyah 
Sivamāšašarise // (Buddha Charita, II. 35). 

“Sarvaprajah” of ASvaghosha may be equated with 
*prakritayah" mentioned in the Arthašāstra (Book VII, 
Ch. IV) denoting the subjects ruled by the king, or the 
collective body of citizens of the state. In the Manu 
Samhita (IX. 294) also the subject-people are referred to 
as **prakrti”. 

The population of the territory conguered and ruled 
over by the Kushāņas, in the early centuries before and 
after the Christian era, isto be studied carefully, at the 
beginning. 

The Chinese ambassador Chang Kien's report as incor- 
porated in Su-ma-chien’s Shi-Ki relates how the people 
of Ta-hia ( Bactria ), settled in the fertile lands dn the 
banks of the Oxus, devoted to commerce and unskilled 
in war, were reduced to subjection by the Yue-chi, an 
invading nomadic horde. The Ta-hia people or the 
Bactrians, in the second century B.C., that is, at the time 
of the advent of the Yue-chi, represented a mixed popula- 
tion of Scythians, Iranians and Greeks. 


Scythians 


The Scythian tribes, from a very early period, were 
distributed over a large part of Central Asia. The 
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Messagetae, the Great Scythian tribe, extended from the 
east of the Don to the middle of the Jaxartes river and 
also up to the Oxus Valley, that is, Khwarezm. South 
of this lived the Dahae, the ancestors of the Parthians, 
while to the east of the Messagetae were settled the 
Sakaraukas from whom originated the Sai-wang of the 
Chinese!, 

Three branches of Scythians referred to in the Naksh-i- 
Rustam Inscription? of Darius I are Saka Haumavarka 
(Amrygian Scythians of Herodotus), Saka Tigrakhauda 
before their migration to the lands bordering on the 
Achaemenid Persian Empire. 

A description of “Sakadvipa” or the Land of the Sakas, 
found in the Bhishmaparvan (Ch. XI. 36-37) of the 
Mahabharata is relevent in this connection. The four 
Janapadas in the Land of the Sakas are mentioned as 
Maga ( Maka of the Behistun and Persepolis Inscriptions 
of Darius), Masaka ( Messagetae ?) Manasa and Mandaga 
(Medes? ). The mention of the river Vakshu (that is, the 
river Oxus ) flowing through the land is quite significant*. 

Classical writers give usan impression that the Sacae 
or the Scythians occupied the fertile plains of the Oxus. 
O. Curtius Rufus ( Alexander the Great, Bk. IX, Ch. II) 
often associates the Scythians with the Bactrians. Strabo 
(Geography, XI) refers to the customs practised by the 
Bactrians, which are identical with those of the Scythians. 
The worship of goddess Anahid with her Sacaean ritual 
was celebrated by priests in Scythian vestments. The 
custom of doing away with the dead and infirm obtaining 
in Bactria is practically identical with that of the 
Scythians.  Justin's statement, “the Bactrian Empire was 
founded by the Scythians" ( Historiarum Philippicarum, 
II. 1), may be recalled to assume that the entire Scythian 
population, being divided into a number of tribes under 
tribal chiefs, established one of their states in Bactria by 
the sixth century B.C, 
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A later attack on Ta-hia by the Šakas from beyond 
the Jaxartes in the second century B.C.is vouchsafed for 
by the Annals of the Former Han Dynasty ( Tsien Han- 
Shu). If we follow the Chinese account we are to believe 
that the Ta Yue-Chis were defeated by the Hiung-nuin 
176 B.C. They ousted the Šakas from the Jaxartes region 
in about 160 B.C. The Šakas then migrated to Ta-hia. 
Pressed by the Wu-Sunsthe Yue-ches moved to the South 
and occupied Ta-hia. It was then that the Sai-Wang 
( King of the Sakas ) was obliged to move further south 
and ruled over Ki-pin. The Sai or the Sakas were scattered 
and at times formed several kingdoms. Some of the Sakas 
who could not move were ultimately absorbed in the 
Yue-chi horde’. 


Iranians 


The aboriginal race of Scythian stock inhabiting 
*Bakhtri" had an intimate contact with Iranians long 
before they had been subjugated by the Persian arms. 
Large number of Iranians settled in Bactria. Cyrus, the 
Achaemenid King ( 550-529 B.C. ), conquered Bactria and 
placed it under a prince who acted as the King's viceroy. 
It was under Darius (521.486 B.C.), the Great King 
(Kshàyathiya Vazarka), King of kings ( Kshāyathiya 
Kshayathiyanam ), king of lands peopled by all races 
(Kshayathiya dahyünam tyaishām  parünam), Bactria 
formed the easternmost province of the Iranian Empire. 
Iranian rule in Bactria imposed upon its original inhabi- 
tants, from the sixth to the fourth century B.C., compulsory 
military service in times of warin addition to the fixed 
royal revenue to be deposited annually at the Imperial 
Treasury. 

Land was no doubt the source ofrevenue. Bactria was 
noted for its fertility. Starbo ( Geography, XI) calls it 
the ‘pride of Ariana’. Q. Curtiustells us: “The soil of 
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Bactria varies considerably in its nature, In some spots 
extensive orchards and vineyards produce abundant fruits 
of a most delicious quality. The soil is rich and well- 
watered. The warmer parts produce crops of corn; the 


"rest is better for -pasture-land. The- fertile portion was 


densely populated, and rears an incredible number of 
horses" (History of Alexander the Great, VII ). 

It is reasonable to assume that the Iranians marked 
themselves as the military aristocracy, being supported by 
the surplus produced by the toils of the cultivator-Scythians. 
The Persian satrapies, we are told, were called upon, after 
defraying the royal revenue, to support the Satrap, his 
court and army?. 

The Iranians were worshippers of Ahuramazda, often 
mentioned in the old Persian Inscriptions. From Herodotus 
it is learnt that the Iranians also worshipped the sun 
( Mithra ), the moon ( Mah ), the earth ( Zam ), fire ( Atar ), 
water ( Apam Napat) and wind (Vayu). The cult of 
the goddess Anahita was, in course of time, adopted by 
the Iranians. The Iranians used to worship their gods 
with sacrifices. No sacrifice could be accomplished without 
ministrations of the Magi, a fraternity of Median origin. 
All the bas-reliefs above the royal Achaemenian tombs 
represent the prince sacrificing before an altar with the 
sacred fire, and above him is winged disk out of which 
rises the head and shoulders of Ahuramazda.” 

Zoroaster, the prophet and reformer, flourished in the 
sixth century B.C. Tradition says that he appeared in 
Bactra, the beautiful city, the ancient seat of the monarchs 
of Eastern Iran. Bactra became the centre of Zoroastria- 
nism and a legend in Greece describes Zoroaster as a 
“Bactrian King".* The Iranian conception of religion, 
prior to Zoroaster, had much in common with that of 
the Rgveda. In spite of differences, the worship of the 
sacred fire was common to the Iranians and Vedic religions. 
It was expounded by Zoroaster that the world was ruled 
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over by two principles—Good and Evil. Ahuramazda, as 
the supreme god personifying all that is good, and Ahriman; 
Angra Mainyu, standing for Evil represent Dualism in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It has been suggested that the Magas, Iranian priestly 
class, who had been worshippers of Mihira (Sun-god) 
came to India during the reign of Kanishka, the first 
monarch to espouse the cause of the Avestic faith and 
represent Mihira on his coins.?* 


Greeks 


The might of the Macedonians, the Syrians and the 
Bactrian Greeks was felt by the largely Iranian population 
in the Oxus Valley from the fourth to the second century 
B.C. In course of Alexander’s invasion and conquests; 
bringing about the collapse of the Persian Empire, 
encouraged Greek colonisation in Eastern Iran. The Greeks 
formed a powerful bloc of the Bactrian people under the 
rule of a Greek satrap. “The Anabasis of Alexander" by 
Arrian, "History of Alexander the Great" by Q. Curtius 
Rufus, ‘Bibliotheka Historica’ of Diodorus, “Historiarum 
Philippicarum" of Justin and Plutarch's *Life of Alexander” 
record the great military achievements of Alexander the 
Great in Asia which read like romance. Alexander made 
his general Seleukus, Governor of Syria, Mesopotamia and 
the Eastern countries. After Alexander's death, Seleukus 
and his successors continued to rule these territories, while 
Bactria, a Greek satrapy, enjoyed almost de facto indepen- 
dence. The house of Seleukus? is known to us from their 
extensive coinage. The Roman historian Justin states, 
after recording the revolt of Parthia from Seleukidan rule, 
that at the same time, about 248 B.C., Diodotus, governor 
Of the thousand cities of Bactria, rebelled and had himself 
proclaimed king. Polybius incidentally informs us about 
Euthydemus's seizure of the Bactrian throne. The line of 
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Euthydemus, known to us from the coinage, continued to 
rule until it was overthrown by Eucratides, who is referred 
to by Justin and described by Strabo as the king of Bac- 
trians, having thousand cities under him. In the annals 
of Justin is graphically recorded how Eucratides was 
murdered by his son Heliocles, the last Greek King in 
Bactria, who is understood to have witnessed the final 
overthrow of the Graeco-Bactrian power by the nomadic 
hordes. Extensive coinages bearing the life-like busts of 
the series of Greek princes on the obverse and Hellenic 
deities on the reverse give us familiarity with the long line 
of Greek rulers divided into two rival houses and constantly 
engaged in internecine strife and struggle amongst them- 
selves. Through many years of contact the Greeks with 
their culture became mixed up with the native population 
of Bactria. 

Bactria remained in the Seleukid Empire as a satrapy, 
the governor of the province being called “Strategos”, 
general. The satrapies, under Seleukid rule, were again 
divided into districts and sub-divisions known as eparchy 
and hyparchy. The Bactrians converted eparchies into 
Satrapies under strategos. In addition there were the 


_towns'' like Alexandria-Bactra, Eucratideia, which followed 


the pattern of Greek Polis. The basis of the Seleukid 
settlement was the military colony. The aim of the 
military colony was to become a full ‘polis’, City of Greek 
organisation and civic forms. The Greek city was admi- 
nistered by a council and an assembly. The epistates or 


city governor, who represented and was directly responsible” 


to, the King, is met with the Seleukid realm. The epistates, 
where he existed, did not interfere with the internal 
autonomy of thecity, but worked in collaboration with 
the agronomos and the astynomos. The official language 
was Greek. It seemsthat Iranian feudal system was still 
prevalent. Most of the military colonies and cities were 
planted by the Greeks in the “King’s Land” under the 
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.Seleukids. The land, other than those Greek settlements, 
was under the possession of the Iranian aristocracy, mostly 
living in their own strongholds. The Iranian landowners 
had theit lands cultivated by a serf-peasantry living in 
villages. W. W. Tarn is justified in suggesting that at least 
a part of the peasantry were of pre-Iranian stock!!; The 
peasant-serfs might have enjoyed some privileges in the 
form of liberty in the Greek settlements founded on the 
native villages. 

A study of the Graeco-Bactrian coinage!? would show 
that the Greek pantheon was imported and found firm 
footing on the soil of Asia; Hercules, Zeus, Apollo, Pallas 
Athene, Nike, Artemis, Demeter, Dionysus, Dioscuroi, 
Hecate, Helios, Poseidon and Triton were made popular. 
At the sametimo Bactrian goddess Anahid was adopted 
by the Greeks. 

An outline given above would show how the population 
of Bactria was processed through an intermingling as well 
as co-existence of different races, Sakas, Iranians and Greeks. 
The experiment in racial and cultural admixture, in a 
geographical unit like Bactria on the banks of the river 
Oxus, might have been immediately caused by an imperial 
expansionist policy of the Achaemenids, the Macedonians 
and the Syrians. But we should not lose sight of the fact 
that Bactria was not only of strategic importance to the 
western imperialists, but its fertile lands producing golden 
crops lured the nomadic tribes of Asia to settle in sedentary 
life. The reason is not far to seek why nomadic movements 
in Central Asia had a trend and tendency to come to a halt 
in Bactria. The sedentary Scythians in the seventh century 
B.C. bound themselves with the soil and settled in villages 
depending mainly on agriculture. The Iranians and Greeks, 
who came later to dominate and rule, had to depend 
entirely on the toiling Scythian masses for production. 
The aristocracy composed of both the Iranians and the 
Greeks presumably turned towards trade and commerce 
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for more and more affluence. Chang Kien, who visited 
Ta-hia in B.C. 128, said that the Ta-hia were communities 
of unwarlike traders living in walled towns!?. The Sai- 
Wang, coming from beyond the Jaxartes in the second 
century B.C., could not rest a while under the pressure of 
the Yue-chi. The Yue-Chi came to stay in Bactria. When 
Chang-Kien visited Ta-hia, he found the Yue-Chi already 
settled in the country. The Yue-Chi were found by the 
Chinese ambassador “weary of trekking and fighting’ and 
they wanted to live in peace. - 


Tochari- 


Strabo (Geography, XI, 8,2) states that “the best known 
tribes are those who deprived the Greeks of Bactriana, the 
Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and Sacarauli, who came from the 
country beyond the Jaxartes". It has been supposed by 
many on the basis of the above statement that Strabo has 
referred to the Saka conquest of Bactria after overthrowing 
the Greeks. But the supposed Saka conquest of Bactria was 
not an event of the second century B.C., but of pre-Achae- 
menid days!*. Greek rule in Bactria proper was overthrown 
by the Yue-chi and not by the Sakas. 

That the pre-Iranian Saka elements formed the substra- 


tum of the Ta-hai people is indicated by Chang-Kien's 


report and clearly points out an early Saka conquest of 
Bactria. About the Ta-hias it has been said by Chang 
Kien, *they place high value on women, and husbands are 
guided in their decisions by the advice of their wives'*”. 
M. Rostovtzeff!? has suggested that the part played in 
social and politicallife by the women among half-Iranian 
Sarmatian tribes came from the pre-Jranian Maeotian 
element. ' 

It has been suggested by scholars that the Sai-Wang, 
being pressed by the Yue-Chi, crossed the Jaxartes and 
overthrew the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. Further, the 


| 
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‘Sakarauli’ of Apollodorus and Strabo, identical with the 
‘Saraucae’ of Trogus Pompieus and Justin, is equated with 
the Sai-Wang'” about whom some informations are fur- 
nished “by the Tsien-Han-Shu. But it is difficult to agree 
with the view that Bactria was conquered by a mixed 
horde of the Saka and the Yue-Chi.'* The passage of 
Strabo seems to be confused one. The Chinese annals 
probably make it apparent that the Yue-Chi occupied 
Ta-hia at a later period, after it has been conquered by 
the Sakas. In the opinion of Tarn!?, “Chang-Kien who 
was there knows nothing of this, and no scrap of evidence 
for it exists.” According to him, "'Changkien is quite 
clear that the conquest of Ta-hia ( Bactria) was the work 
of the Yue-Chi". He thinks that “the Saka conquest of 
Bactria was a myth". An analysis of the relevant extracts 
of the Chinese annals would, however, show that about 
160 B.C. the Sakas were ousted by the Yue-Chi from the 
Jaxartes region. On Tarn’s own suggestion, in 141 B.C. 
‘the curtain falls on Greek Bactria, to rise again in 128 
upon new peoples and new names. In 128 B:C. Chang- 
Kien was in Bactria and found the Yue-Chiin occupation 
of Ta-hia. It is significant to note that he was sent in 
138 B.C. by the Han emperor Wu-ti, -as his.envoy to the. 
Yue-Chi to solicit their alliance against the common enemy, 
the Hiung-nu. It is quite reasonable to assume that the 
Yue-Chi had begun their sedentary life by 158 B.C. on 
the banks of the Oxus; Because, the Chinese mission was 
sent to an already settled political power. Itwas pointless 
toseek help from the Yue-chi who were themselves being 
defeated and driven from one place to the other by the 
Hiung-nu and the Wu-sun. Following this line of reasoning 
we may arrive ata conclusion that the Graecc-Bactrian 
kingdom had been conquered by the Yue-chi at least 
before 138 B.C. But in 128 B.C. Chankien found them 
in ancient Sogdiana onthe northern banks of the Oxus. 
Probably by another thrust the Yue-chi crossed the Oxus, 
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moving southwards and completed the conquest of Bactria 
( Ta-hia ) proper. Although the Chinese annals are not 
explicit on the fate of the Sakas in Ta-hia, chronological 
sequences indicate atleast two events: arrival and Stay 
of the Sakas in Ta-hia atleast forsome time. The Sakas - 
might have. contributed, in no insignificant measure, 
towards letting loose the forces of disorder and confusion 
in the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The Tsien-Hanshu seems 
to be explicit in stating that the Yue-chi fell upon the 
Sakas whereupon the latter moved to the south and ruled 
over Ki-pin. 

Trogus, in his 4lst book, gives an account of how 
Scythian tribes, the Saraucac and thc Asiani, took posses- 
sion of Bactria and Sogdiana. In the prologue of the 
42nd book of Trogus there is further information relating 
to the Asiani becoming kings of the Tocharians and the 
annihilation of the Saraucae. Therefore, the ‘Sakarauli’ 
or the 'Saraucae' represents the Sakas who were driven 
by the Tochari, of whom the dominating stratum was 
the Asiani or the Pasiani. Asiani is to be derived from 
Asii. Tarn?? thought that the name Asii was the same 
as Arsi found by Sieg in much later seventh century 
Central Asian documents. Van Windenkens suggests that 
the word Arsi meaning “white” was used to indicate the 
rulers of the Tochari, and subsequently the people over 
whom they ruled.** Prof. Bailey?? explains Arsi as 
Sanskrit Árya. However, it is reasonable to assume that 
the Tochari were the Yue-chi, while the Asiani represented 
the Kushāņas, the dominant element, the ruling group. 
The Kushāņas were probably a tribe, a sept ora family 
or a dynasty. Īn this connection we guotea statement 
of Fan Ye (Annal of the Later Ham Dynasty): “All 
the other countries designated them Kushāņa; but the 
Han retained the old name and called them *'Ta-Yueh-chi”. 

The Tochari were, no doubt, the Yue-chi. The Tochari 
has been identified with the Thaguroi of Ptolemy 
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( Geography, VI, 16, 5,8) on the Silk Route which hada 
city Thogara. The Chinese knew of remnants of the Togara 
in Kan-su in the second century,B.C.?? The name Togara 
occurs in or about Kansu in Tibetan texts.24 The name, 
*Haugara", for a town in Kansu, is found in a document 
in Khotani Šaka as late as 300 A.D. These evidences taken 
together give us to believe that the Tochari came to 
Bactria in the second century B.C. from Kansu. Again, 
we learn from Ssu-ma-chien's Shiki that between B.C. 
174 and 165 the Yue-Chi were dwelling tetween the 
Tun-huang country andthe Tien-shan Range, south and 
east of Lake Issykul in Chinese Turkestan, in the Kansu 
province in North-Western China according to some 
scholars. 

Some scholars hold the view that the Tochari were 
not the Yue-chi but were the Ta-hia*” living in the country 
which Hiuen Tsang called Tu-ho-lo or Tokharistan boun- 
ded by the Tsung-ling ( Pamirs) on the east, Persia on 
the west, the Hindukush on the south and the Iron Pass 
or Derbend near Badakshan in the north. It has been 
held that Ta-hia is a possible phonetic equivalent of 
Tochari or Tukhāra.** But it has been shown that this was 
not possible in the pronunciation of the second century B.C. 
and that the Chinese in that century had the Tochari-Tagara 
name.*” The phonetice equivalence, which is utilised as 
a probable basis for the identification, does not stand on 
solid grounds. Besides, it is difficult to apply Chang 
Kien’s description of the Ta-hia, as people of unwarlike 
traders living in walled towns, in the case of the Tochari 
tepresented by Strabo as an invading nomadic tribe.** 

In the Chinese translations of Sanskrit works, 2° Tukhara 
(i.e. Tochari of classical writers) is transcribed as Tu ho-lo 
and translated as Yue-chi. In ašist of languages translated 
into Chinese in 431 A.D., Guņavarman substituted the 
name of the Yue-chi for Tukhāra. In his translation of 
the commentary on the Prajnaparamita, Kumārajīva 
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transcribed the word as Ta-kia-lo and explained it as Siao 
(Great) Yue-chi. Pelliot?® distinguishes the Kuei-shuang 
from the Yue-chi but holds that the Tokhriof the bigur 
colophons is the Tocharian which Hiuen Tsang found in 
Tocharistan and ‘Kusan’ of the same colophons is the 
language of Kucha and that both these languages belong 
to the same family. Otto Maenchen-Helfen has shown 
that the term *Yue-chi' found in Chinese texts is another 
Chinese transcription of 'Kusa', equated with the Tochari 
of the Classical authors? !. 

The Tochari of the classical accounts is transcribed as 
Tukhàra in Sanskrit. Side by side with the Sakas and the 


. Yavanas we find mertion of the Tushāras (another form of 


Tukhāra) in the Matsya, the Vayu and the Brahmanda 
Purāņas??. They are mentioned as Tukhāras in the Rāmā- 
yana ( Kishkindhyā Kanda LXIV.15), the Mahābhārata 
( Sabhā-Parvan L. 1850 ; Vana Parvan LI 1991 ; Santiparvan, 
LXV. 2429 ) and the HarivathSa ( CXV. 6440-42 ). The Brihat 
Samhita places the Tushāras in the North-West. The 
Tukharas find mention in the two Buddhist texts, Saddhar- 
masmrtyupasthāna and the Mahāmāyurī?*, Indian texts 
referring to the Tukhāras cannot be dated before the second 
century B.C. The Epics and the Purāņas were the products 
ofthe early centuries of the Christian era, according to 
Winternitz, although their beginning might be traced 
further back. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts, referred to 
above, were not produced much before the beginning of 
the Christian era. The Brihat Samhitā was a composition 
ofthesixth century A.D. Mention of the Tukhāras does 
not indicate that they had been settled in Ta-hia or Bactria 
even before it was conquered by the Yue-chi in the second 
century B.C. 


Indians (Tien-tchou-people) 
In the early centuries before the Christian era and in 
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the first century A:D., the Bactrian Greeks, the Sakas, 
the Parthians and the Kushāņas in course of their invasions 
in North-West India, built up foreign settlements in India. 
It was probably apprehended that mass migrations of 
foreign peoples would cause reversal of Indian social order 
based on ‘varnasrama’. In connection with the invasions 
of the Bactrian Greeks and the Sakas, the “Yuga Purana”’ 
section of the Gargi Samhita states: At the end ofthe 
Kali Age, all distinctions between the non-Aryans and 
the Aryans, between Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaišyas and 
Šūdras, between orthodoxy and heresy will disappear ; 
Sidra mendicants will appear in the guise of Brahmanas ; 
Šūdras will usurp the social and religious privileges of 


the Brahmanas etc.?* But, in fact, the foreign peoples : 


could not. upset the traditional social order. On the 
contrary, they themselves were absorbed within the Indian 
social system. An extract from the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali ( On Panini, II. 4.10) indicates that in the second 
century B.C. the Sakas and Yavanas lived outside the 
pale of Āryāvarta, but were regarded as high class Südras 
eligible, unlike the Chaņdālas and Mritapas, to offer 
sacrifices and to take meals from an Aryan's dish without 
polluting it permanently. In the Manusamhita ( X. 43-44 ) 
itisstated : The following Kshatriya tribes have gradually 
sunk to the condition of the Südras, viz, the Yavanas, 
the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the Chinas, the Kiratas, the Daradas 
etc. The Mahābhārata (xiii. 33. 21) also includes the 
Sakas and the Yavanas in a list of degraded Kshatriya 
peoples. In the Epic (xii. 65. 13-22) Sakas, Yavanas, 
Tusharas ( Tocharians) and Pahlavas are declared to be 
eligible for the performance of Vedic religious acts and 
minor sacrifices. The Dharma Sütra of Gautama ( I. 4. 17) 
regards the Yavanas as the off-spring of a marriage between 
a Kshatriya and a Südra woman. The Milindapaiiha ( 329 ) 
refers to the Kshatriya lineage of King Milinda (Menander). 
In the second century A.D. the princess belonging to the 
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Kārddamaka royal family and daughter of mahakshatrapa 
Rudradāman was accepted in marriage by Vāšishthīputra 
Satakarni, a prince of orthodox Sātavāhana dynasty, as 
we learn from the Kānheri Cave Inscription.®® ° 

While ancient law-givers themselves took an initiative 
to incorporate the foreign peoples in the indigeous social 


| system, the peoples like the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Pahlavas 
| and the Tukhàras embraced Indian religions and became 


| gradually Indianised. The Greek ruler Menander became 


a staunch Buddhist under the influence and guidance of 
the Buddhist monk Nāgasena. The use of ‘dharma-cakra’ 
and the title of ‘dharmika’ on Menander’s coins, and the 
enshrinement of the relics of Buddha — as we come to 
know from the Bajaur relic casket inscription — by Viyaka- 
Mitra attest to the Greek King’s patronage towards 


' Buddhism. The Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription leaves 


no doubt that Heliodorus, the envoy of Antialkidas, 
became an ardent devotee of Vishnu, by embracing Bhaga- 
vatism. Donative inscriptions of the Yavanas, signifying 
their inclination or conversion to Buddhism, are found 
at Sanchi, Karle, Nasik and Junnār. Likewise the Saka- 
Pahlavas accepted Indian faiths. Hindu deities like Siva, 
Uma and Lakshmi made their appearance on Indo-Scythian 
and Indo-Parthian coinage. The inscriptions at Nasik and 
Karle show how Kshaharāta Satrap Nahapāna's son-in-law 
Ushavadata made his pilgrimage to Indian tirthas and 
offered various kinds of gifts to the Brāhmaņas. The 
Kushana coinage would show that the Tukhara rulers, 
Wema Kadphises and Kaniskha declared their faith in 
Siva-bhagavatism and Mahayana Buddhism respectively. 

The foregoing discussion might be a pointer to the 
fact that the traditional social order of India lay undis- 
turbed in spite of mass migration of foreign peoples. 
Society comprising four varnas (castes) with their distinc- 
tive duties and occupations was upheld by Manu and 
Yājiavalkya. the Mahabharata and even by the Buddhist 
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texts like the Milindapaiiha. In the Lalitavistara (I. p. 245 ) 
there is a reference to a caste-unification (sarvair ekajati 
pratibaddhai) It is difficult to assume thatthere wasan 
attempt to integrate the different social units. However, 
among the four varnas the Brāhmaņas are accorded the 
highest place in all the Smritis and the Epics. But inthe ~ 
Milindapafiha (5, 122, 331) as well as the Lalitavistara (I. 20) 
the Kshatriyas precede the Brāhmaņas in the order of castes. 
Again, in the Mahāvastu Avadāna, the Sramanas along 
with the Brahmanas occupy the highest status in social 
life, and next comes the status of the ruling class, the 
Kshatriyas. It seemsthat the undisputed privileged posi- 
tion of the priestly class was not acceptable in all quarters. 
Because, the performance of sacrifices, for which the 
Brahmanas versed in the Vedas were primarily meant, was 
not looked upon as a system capable of satisfying the 
religious emotions of the common people. But Brahmanas, 
not by occupation alone but by ideal (as depicted in the 
Milindapaīha, 225-26 ), probably used to be closely associa- 
ted with the Sramanas with whom was entrusted the noble 
task of maintaining the discipline ( vinaya ) of monastic 
order (Sathgha). The Sramanas might as well represent 
those who had taken to the aSrama known as Vāņaprastha 
and become ‘Yatis’, or 'parivrajakas. Strabo ( XV.1.59 ) 
refers to the Brachmanes ( Brahmanas ) and the Sarmanes 
( Sramanas ) together indicating that they were granted , 
special treatment in society. 

Teaching, studying, sacrificing for himself, sacrificing 
for others, making gifts and receiving them are the six acts 
prescribed for a Brahmana ( Manu X.75). The duties of 
Vedic study, of sacrificing for himself and of making gifts 
are shared by the Kshatriyas and the Vaišyas with the 
Brāhmaņas. But to carry arms for striking and for 
throwing is prescribed for Kshatriyas as a means of subsis- 
tence ; to trade, to rear cattle and agriculture is rocom- 
mended for Vai$yas ( Manu X. 79). In the Epics emphasis 
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has been laid upon fighting as an occupation of the 
Kshatriyas. In the Milindapafiha (178) it is said that a 
prince is to learn the arts of managing horses, elephants 
and chariots, as well as those of writing and accounts, and 
of waging war. Here we find no mention ofthe Vedic 
study often referred to by Manu and other Smriti-writers 
as one of the duties of the Kshatriyas. This omission in 
the Buddhist text was most probably intentional. However, 
among the seven classes?? into which Megashenes divided 
the Indian society, the soldiers, the magistrates (that is 
administrative officials) and the councillors may be incor- 
porated in the Kshatriya caste. 

The Milindapaüha (178) assigns the duties of trade and 
agriculture. Fick?" draws our attention to the frequent 
references to *gahapatis and ‘gamabhojakas’ in the Jātakas. 
He suggests that the term ‘gahapati’ referred either to the 
land-owning gentry, or to the rich urban families. In. 
the light of the Votiye inscriptions?! of the early centuries 
before and after the Christian era recording donations of 
the gahapatis at Sāīichī, Bhārhut, Nanaghat, Junnar and 
Amaravati, it may be reasonable to hold that the particular 
social class included merchants, farmers, caravan-leaders 
and treasurers. "Therefore, the grihapati formed the rich 
class of the country and might have acted as financiers both 
to the cultivators and the tradesmen??. The ‘gamabhojakas’, 
who were probably land-lords*?, appear to be the same as 
Kutumbikas of the Votive inscription. The Sreshthins and 
their relatives record their donations in the Votive inscrip- 
tions*? at Mathura, Sanchi and Karle. The Mahāvastu 
Avadāna (III. 112-114, 442-443) refers to the people of the 
trade-centres, that is, the merchant-people with their chief, 
the Sreshthins at the head ( Sreshthipramukha vanig-grama ) 
and other trading people with their caravan-leader at the 
head ( Sārthavāhapramukha vanig grama) and eighteen 
kinds of $renis or guilds, The Sreshthin was the chief 
of the merchants and acted as bankers, while it was the 
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primary function of the Sārthavāha to lead caravans from 
one place to other over a long distance. The Milindapafiha 
(17) tells us a story of a merchant of Pātaliputra journeying 
at the *head of his caravan from North-Western India to 
his own city. The Mahavastu (III) mentions merchants 
crossing over the heavy season ships laden with merchandise. 
In a few inscriptions the setthi is also referred to as 
grihapati*? or son of grihapati. The term ‘Vanik’ is found 
in a solitary inscription** recording the gift of Pusikanaga- 
priya, a Vanik's wife. 

The status of Šūdra, the fourth varņa, is known by 
his divinely ordained duty discharging services to the 
other three classes, especially the Brāhmaņas who in their 
turn are bound to feed, clothe and maintain him ( Manu I. 
9L; X.123-25 ) GHE Sidra in general is forbidden to 
study the Veda and to perform sacrifices. It has been 
said: “(The King) should carefully compel Vaisyas and 
Šūdras to perform the work ( prescribed ) for them ; for 
if these two (castes) swerved from their duties, they 
would throw this ( whole) world into confusion.” But, 
in times of distress, the Sidra is allowed to maintain 
himself by handicrafts, those mechanical occupations and 
those various practical arts by following which the twice- 
born are best served ( Manu X. 99-100 ). In the Mahabharata 
we read that the Sidra, if without his ordained occupa- 
tion, can live by trade, animal-rearing and industry ( Mbh. 
XII. 293-294). In the Milindapaīha (178) the Sidra is 
found to have lived by agriculture and trade. In such cases, 
the status of the Sidra was equated to that of the Vaišya. 
The Šūdra caste might have consisted of different econo- 
mic classes of Megasthenes ( Diodorus JI. 40-41 ) namely, 
the farmers, the herdsmen and the artisans. In Pataijali’s 
Mahabhashya (On Panini. II-4.10 ) we find inclusion of 
several classes and peoples in the Sidra Caste: the 
Chandalas and Mrtapas completely outside the Aryan fold ; 
the carpenters, washermen, blacksmiths and weavers who 
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were debarred from performing sacrifices but were not 
untouchables ; besides, the Šakas and Yavans, who were 
entitled to perform sacrifices and to take food on an Aryan 
dish. The Lalitavistara (J. 20) mentions the Chandalas 
and the Pukkusas along with the bamboo-workers and 
chariot-makers as typical examples of low castes. 
Whoever might be the land-owner, cultivation depended 
upon the Šūdras or the low-caste people. In Kautilya’s 
Arthašāstra (II. 1) is found a scheme of state-planned 
colonization of the rural area, according to which the 
initiative is to be taken by the government for settling 
between a hundred and five hundred families of industrious 
efficient cultivators, mostly the Šūdras by caste, in a single 
village. Itis indicated that the Südras were the cultiva- 
tors*® and that new villages were built in the waste-land 
by deported Šūdras from over-populated arcas and from 
conquered territories. The right of the Šūdra to his pro- 
perty is recognised both in the Manu-Samhitā and the 
Mahābhārata (XIII. 47. 56). The Sidra might bequeth 
his property in equal shares among his sons ( Manu IX. 
157). The ploughman, known as Karsha or Karshaka, after 
removing the soil weeds, thorns and stones, ploughed the 
land. This was followed by sowing, irrigating, fencing, 
watching; reaping the standing crop, and finally after thresh- 
ing it, the cultivator became the owner of much produce 
( Milindapaīha, 360). It is known from the Jàtakas*? that 
the gahapatis and the gamabhojakas employed hired 
labourers on the land, whose living conditions were poor but 
not as bad as those of the dasa (slave). It seems that the 
Sidra cultivators used to work in his own land and at 
times in that of the land-lords, as and when necessary. 
^. The Sidra used to maintain himself not only by farming 
but also by different traders connected with handicrafts, 
mechanical and practical arts. The Mahāvastu-Avadāna 
furnishes us with different categories; blacksmith ( loha- 
kārika), coppersmith (tamrakutta), goldsmith (suvarņakāra), 
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tin-smith ( trapukāraka ), makers of tools and instruments 
( Yantakāraka ), garlandmakers ( mālākāra ), potter ( Kum- 
bhakāra ), tanner ( Charmakāra), dyer (rakta-rajaka ), 
washerman ( rajaka ), cloth-weavers ( tantravāya ), painter 
( Chitrakāra ), Carpenter ( Vardhaki), barbar (napita ), 
plasterer or mason (lepaka), architect (sthapati) etc.*” 
A large number of humble professions are also known to 
us from the inscriptions of the early centuries before and 
after the Christian era.*® 

According to Manu (IV. 80), the Sidra is unfit for 
sacraments and should not be given religious instructions 
or made to perform vows. The privilege of Vedic study. 
and the performance of Vedic sacrifices is zealously guarded 
against the Sidra. The rise of the Bhakti cult, however, 
paved the way to religious equality. The doctrines of 
Bhagavatism, as propounded in the didactic sections of 
the Great Epic and the Puranas, show that it extended 
to the Südras and the untouchable the privilege of wor- 
shipping and attaining liberation.*? The Bhagavad Gita 
(1X. 32 ) summarised all the previous doctrines and establi- 
shed the cult of bhakti in the supreme God, the only 
way of emancipation open even to women and the Sidra. 
In the ASvamedhika parvan of the Mahabharata ( 116.22 ) 
it is stated that a wise man should not disregard evena 
Chaņdāla who is a devotee of Vishnu. Worship, beginning 
from the simple Japa (repetition of the name of god) 
to the complicated form of ritual consisting of an elaborate 
arrangement for propitiating the ‘devata’ (God) with a 
large number of offerings ( upachāras) became the most 
popular religious practice. The Vedic gods, usually pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices, were replaced by Vishnu-Narayana- 
Krishna and Siva, who has features reminiscent of the 
three-headed figure on the Indus seal and whose family 
is headed by his consort Pàrvati, the Mother Goddess. 
‘They were personal gods whom everyone could worship’. 
The complete repudiation of Vedic sacrifices is found in 
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the Buddhist texts like the Mahāvastu Avadana (II. 95 ff; 


II. 436 ff. ). The Lokottaravadin sect of the Mahasamghika 


school deified Buddha who should be regarded asa god 


above all gods, and laid stress on Buddha-bhakti, th» Master 
being an object of devotion and worship to His devotees. 
An opportunity was given to the masses to satisfy their 
religious emotions. During the centuries preceding the 
Christian era devotees had to content themselves with 
worshipping symbols. In post-Christian period the erection 
and worship of Buddha images came into vogue. Devotees 
found a means for expressing their devotion. The contents 
of the Buddhisi text Saddharmapundarika (II) represent 
an advanced form of Mahāyāna Buddhism, symbolised with 
Buddha worship, the cult of the relics and image worship, 
and dedication of Buddhist stüpas and vihàras. The text was 
influenced, it has been suggested, by the Krishna-cult, the 
Vedanta and the Bhagavad Gità??, Kern! noticed the simi- 
larity in the Buddhist and Brahmanical outlook centring 
round Buddha, helping all those who seek refuge in him. The 
influence of the Bhagavad Gità is perceptible in this aspect. 
The divinities on the Kushàna coins are varied in 
nature and representative in character, including Indian, 
both Brahmanical and Buddhist, Iranian and Greek. In 
the nationwise arrangement of the deities may be listed 
Indian Siva, Uma, Kārttikeya and Buddha, Iranian Athsho, 
Ardoksho, Luhrasp, Mao, Mihira, Nana, Orlagno, Pharro, 
Manaobhago, Oaninda, Shaoreoro etc. and Greek Herakles, 


: Zeus, Helios and Salene. The gods and goddesses, in most 


cases, reflect the religious beliefs of the nationalities whom 
the Kushāņas ruled. While the Scytho-Parthians, due to 
their long-continued contact with the Iranians, were natu- 
rally expected to be Iranised, the Greeks in Bactria and 
India, as their coins show, stuck to their own religious 
beliefs. The Kushāņas, more akin to the Sakas, might 
have chosen Iranianism. The process of Indianisation was 
true in cases of all migrating foreign peoples, 
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The Kushāņa coins, not the epigraphs, give usan idea 
aboutthe different ethnic groups settled in different parts 
of India and Central Asia. But it is difficult to know the 
exact boundaries of different ethnic settlements. The 
Epics and the Purāņas are not of much help in this regard: 
Because, thelist of peoples, as recorded in the Epic and 
.Puranic texts, was altered to receive late additions and was 
brought upto date from timc to time by the inclusion of 
the geography of an ever increasing number of tribes and 
countries of different ages. Some of the names in the list 
take us back to the Vedic age, while the mention of the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas and Tukhāras (second century 
B.C. to third century A.D. ), the Hunas ( fifth century A.D. ) 
as well as the Turushkas ( Muhammadans ), show the wide 
range of informations collected together5?. Varahamihira's 
Brihatsamhità, assigned to the sixth century A.D., might 
be of significant guidance to us in searching for the ethnic 
settlements in the early centuries preceding the age of 
Varāhamihira, migration of people from one part of the 
country to the other rarely occurring at long intervals. 

According to the textof the Brihatsamhita ( Chapter 14), 


"the peoples living ia the west are named as Aparāntakas, 


Santikas, Haihayas, Vokkāņas, Ramathas, Pāratas, Tārak- 
shiti, Jrihgas, Vai$yas and Mlechhas. In the North-west 
lived the Māņdavyas, Tukhāras, Tàlas, Madras, Ašmakas, 
Kulütas, Lahadas, Khasthas, Phalgunakas, Guruhas, Car- 
marangas, Ekavilochana, Sülikas, Dirghagrivas, Dīrghāsya 
and DirghakeSas. In the Northern division is assigned the 
habitat of the people like Uttara-kurus, Kaikeyas, Vasātis, 
Yāmunas, Ārjunāyanas, Āgnīdhras, Trigartas, Vātadhānas, 
Šaradhānas, Kailāvatas, Kaņthadhānas, Ambaras, Madrakas, 
Mālavas, Pauravas, Hūņas, Gāndhāras, Rājanyas, Yaudheyas, 
Syāmakas, Kshemadhūrtas. In the. North-eastern division 
are placed the Kīras, Kāshmīras, Daradas, Kirātas, Cīnas, 
Kaunindas, Khashas, Ghoshas, Kucikas. In the East are 
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found the Suhmas, Karvatas, Magadhas, Videhas, Odras, 
i Prāgjyotishas, Lauhityas, Gaudakas, Paundras, Utkalas, 
| Kāšīs, Mekalas, Ambashthas, Tāmraliptikas, Košalakas. 
The Brihatsamhità tells us that the Central division was 
| inhabited by the Bhadras, Arimedas, Ujjihanas, Marus, 
Vatsas, Sārasvatas, Matsyas, Mādhyamikas, Māthurakas, 
Sürasenas, Uddehikas, ASmakas, Paficalas, Sāketas, Kurus, 

Kukuras, Audumbaras. 
In the Northern division the Vāyu Purāņa includes the 
Bālhikas (Bactrians), Pahlavas (Medians), Yavanas (Greeks), 
Tukhāras (Tokharians), Cīnas (Chinese), Lampākas (Muruņ- 
das), Šūlikas (associated with the Bālhikas), the associated 
i peoples of the Hūņas and the Ramathas, the Kāmbojas etc. 
It transpires that the races of the far distant Oxus valley 
formed an integral part of ancient Indian ethnographical 
tradition"?. A close acquaintance with the Central Asian 
peoples of the trans-Indus and even the trans-Himalayan 
regions is indicated in the Purāņic as well as the astrono- 
mical texts like the Brihatsamhitā. It may be argued 
that the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Tukharas came to 
settle well within the boundaries of India and their mention 
in the indigenous texts was quite natural. But this line of 
argument might not be applicable in the case of all the 

| Central Asian Peoples. 
| The ethnic settlemens in the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges are suggested by the numismatic evidences?'. 
The lands of the Arjunayanas, mentioned in the Brihat- 
samhita, lay within the Delhi-Jaipur-Agra region. The 
Audumbaras, put by Varāhamihira in the Central Division, 
were settled in the region between the upper Sutlej and 
the Ravi. The Kulūtas, who appear in the list of the 
peoples of the north-east and also of the north-west divi- 
` sions of the Brihatsamhita, were the inhabitants of the Kulu 
Valley in the Kangra district of the Punjab. The Kaunindas 
are placed by Varahamihira in the north-east division and 
are associated with the Kāshmīras, Kulutas and Sairindhas. 
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The distribution of their coins suggest that the Kuņindas 
occupied the territories between the Jumna and the Sutlej 
and between the Beas and the Sutlej. Varāhamihira 
classes "the Mālavas with the peoples of the North. The 
Mahābhārata ( Sabhā-Parvam, xxxii, 7 ) places them in the 
Punjab with the Sibis and the Trigartas. The provenance 
of the coins of the Mālavas show them occupying an area 
in Eastern Rajputana. The Māthurakas and the Surasenas, 
placed by Varāhamihira, are to be associated the Mathura 
region where a large number of Kushāņa epigraphs®® have 
been discovered. The Košalakas included in the list of 
the Eastern peoples are to be associated with the Saketas 
placed in the Central division. Those peoples were the 
inhabitants of the Kingdom of Koala, of which Ayodhya 
was the capital. The Pañcālas of Varāhamihira are to be 
assigned the territories around Ahichhatra, the capital of 
the Paficala kingdom. Inthe Bribatsamhita the Rajanyas 
are counted among the peoples of the North. The findspots 
ofthe coins of the Rājanyas indicate that they inhabited 
mainly in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. Varāha- 
mihira puts the Sibisin the north with the Malavas and 
the people of Taxila and with the Arjunayanas and the 
Yaudheyas (Brihatsamhit3, xvi, 26; xvii, 19). But the 
coins of the Sibis come only from a limited area in western 
Rajputana. The Uddehikas are placed by Varāhamihira 
in the Central division. Al-beruni places Uddehika 112 
miles south-west of Kanauj. In the Brihatsamhitā ( xiv. 28 ) 
the Yaudheyas are listed with the Rājanyas, Mālavas and 
other peoples in the northern division. The numismatic 
evidences suggest that the Yaudheyas were settled in 
modern Johiyābār on the banks of the river Sutlej. The 
tribal coins show that the tribes settled in the Punjab and 
Rajputana had to submit to the Kushāņas. 

Among the Eastern peoples listed in the Bribatsamhità 
the Kāšīs inhabited probably the Benares region, the Vide- 
has North Bihar, the Magadhas South Bihar, the Odras 
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Orissa, and the Gaņdakas, Pauņdras, Suhmas, Tāmraliptikas 

were settled in different parts of North and South Bengal. 

The provenance of the Kushāņa inscriptions and coins show 

that those eastern peoples were brought under the domi- 

nance of the Kushāņas. The Kushāņa king Kanishka had 

| a sweeping victory Over the King of the Magadhas, Videhas, 
Saketasand Košalakas, if we are to believe in the Chinese 
and Tibetan traditions indicating the submission of the 
king of Pātaliputra and Sāketa to the Kushāņa authority. 
If the so-called Puri-Kushāņa coins are considered to be 
imitations of the imperial Kushāņa coinage, it is likely 
that the Odras had to submit to the might of the Kushāņas. 
The few Kushana coins discovered in the areas of the 
Gandakas, Paundras, Suhmas and Tamraliptikas at least 
show their economic, if not political, dependence upon 
the Kushanas. But we have not yet any evidence to show 
that the Pragjyotishas, or the Lauhityas had to lose their 
independence to the foreign rulers. 
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Chapter Il 
TERRITORY 


The ideal kingdom, in the eyes of the poet ASvaghosha, 
is the Sakya territory with Kapilavāstu asits ideal city 
or capital, as in the description of Valmiki the ideal 
kingdom was Kosala with Ayodhya as its ideal chief city. 
Vālmikīs Rāma-rājya may be visualised in the happy 
state of things which according to ASvaghosha’s description 
in the Buddha Charita (II, 1-19 ), is said to have prevailed 
in the Šākya territory since the birth of Siddhartha. To 
denote the Šākya territory ASvaghosha often uses the term 
“rajya” and once the term "Rāshtra” is used ( Buddha 
Charita, II, 15): *Steyadibhis$capya-ribhiéca nashtam Svas- 
thai Svacakram Paracakramuktam/Kshemam Subhiksham 
ca Vabhūba tasya Purānaraņyasya Yathaiba Rāshtram//” 
In the Manusamhita (IX. 294) "Rāshtra” i.e. territory is 
taken as one of the constituent elements of ‘rajya’, kingdom 
or realm of the king. But in the Arthašāstra ( VI. 1) an 
ideal “Janapada” (territory including population) is 
defined in the following way: “Has favourably situated 
cities and towns, with means to maintain its own population 
and others in times of calamity, well-guarded with easy 
means of livelihood, averse to the enemy, can cope with 
neighbouring rulers, free from miry, rocky, marshy, uneven 
and thorny tracts, as well as from tigers, wild beasts and 
wild tracts, attractive; containing plenty of good cultivable 
lands, mines, timber, elephant, forests and pasture grounds, 
excels in artsand crafts, has hidden passages, rich cattle, 
not dependent on rain-water only, provided with land and 
waterways, has an extensive trade in various kinds of 
merchandise, can bear the burden of a vast army and 
heavy taxation, has a good and active peasantry, full of 
intelligent masters and servants, with a population noted 
for its loyalty and moral purity — these are the charac- 
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teristics of a good territory”.* Kautilya's definition closely 
resembles the description of the prosperous kingdom under 
a just king found in the Mahāvastu Avadāna ( III. 34-347 ), 
a post-Kautilyan treatise.* However, the population-aspect 
ofthe Kushāņa-Janapada has already been discussed. Let 
us nowexamine the territory-aspect of the Kushāņa-Rāshtra. 


Origin of the Kushanshahr 


The Chinese: accounts refer to the Yue-Chi as a nomadic 
trībe moving along with tbeir herds, in the second century 
B.C. in the territory lying in the north-west of the modern 
Chinese province of Kan Su. Through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, the nomadic horde, in course of their westward 
migration came to settle permanently in Bactria. Chang 
Kien’s report tells us that about 128 B.C. the Yue-chi were 
no longer nomads and had begun their sedentary, living, 
being settled permanently in Bactria, their chosen land. 
The Annals of the First Han Dynasty of Pan-Ku ( Chapter 
96) informs us that the kingdom of the Yue-chi has for 
its capital the town of Kien-chi ( Lan-shan ) and Ki-pin 
lies onits southern frontier; that the Yue-Chi kingdom 
had divided into five principalities, each under a hi-hou, 
viz. Hiu-miwith the capital Homo, Shuang-mi with the 
capital of the same name, Kuei-shuang with the capital 
Hu-tsao, Hi-tun with the capital Po-mao and Kao-fu with 
the capital of the same name. Prof: Marquart in his 
*Eransahr" has identified Hiu-mi with present Wakhan, 
Shuang-mi with Chitral, Kuei-Shuang with the country 
immediately to the north of Gandhāra or with Gandhara 
itself, Hi-tun with Parwan on the Panjshir and Kao-fu 
with Kabul: 

The History of the Second Han Dynasty by Fan Ye 
(Chapter 118) tells us that after having dwelled in Bactria 
for abouta hundred years, the Yue-chi came under the 
domination of one of the five constituent chiefs; the prince 
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of Kuei-shuang, who attacked and subjugated the other 
four principalities and made himself “wang” or lord ofa 
kingdom which was called Kuei-shuang, that is, *"Kushāņa”. 
Thus the process of building up of Kushanshahr in Bactria 
became complete by the last quarter of the first century 
B.C. The nomadic horde chose Bactria as their home and 
converted it into their original kingdom. It may be called 
the *Svarashtra" of the Kushāņas, if we make use of the 
Kāmandakīya term. 


Vijaya-rajya 

The Annals of the Second Han Dynasty (Ch. 118. 9a) 
records that Kieou-tsieou-Kio ( i.e. Kujula Kadphises known 
from coins ), the prince of the Kuei-shuang invaded An-si 
( Parthia or parts of Indo-Parthian realm in Afghanistan ), 
took possession of the territory of Kao-fu ( possibly Kabul ) 
and destroyed Pu-ta ( possibly a district in Central Afgha- 
nistan ) and Ki-pin ( possibly Gandhāra and the lower 
Swat Valley ) before he died at the age of eighty. His son 
Yen Kao Chen (i.e. Wema Kadphises known from coins), 
on his accession to the throne, conquered Tien-tchou (i.e. 
India ) and there set up generals who governed in the 
name of the Yue-chi. The Panjtar stone inscription,* dated 
in the year 122, refers to ''Maharayasa Gushaņasa” and 
thus indicates that by A.D. 64 the Kushanas conquered 
the region to the west of the Indus. The Taxila silver 
scroll inscription‘ of the year 136, referring to “Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devapatra Khushaņasa”, shows that by A.D. 78 
the Kushāņas had consolidated their position in North-West 
India. 

The Indian dominions of Wema Kadphises, son of Kujula 
Kadphises, most probably extended tothe Ganges, as far 
south as Banares.* The seated image of the Kushana emperor 
( Kushāņaputra ) called Vematakshama at Mathurā? is sup- 
posed to be that of Wema Kadphises and hence the exten- 
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sion of his dominions as far as Mathurā may be recognised. 
The extensive finds of Wema Kadphises's coins, in large 
number, as far as Basarh, Bhitā and Kāsiā” make it evident 
that his sphere of influence increased to a great -extent 
upto the extremity ofthe Middle Country. Soter Megas, 
the Nameless King, whose coins were found extensively 
in the Punjab, in the Kandahar and Kabul regions, and 
as far as Mathura® in the east, might have been ruling 
under Wema Kadphises. 

The waxing of the Kushanshahr, the realm of Kushāņas, 
continued with an undaunted spirit of aggrandizement 
symbolised in Kanishka ( 78-101 A.D. ) whose chronological 
position isa problem yet to be solved satisfactorily. The 
findspots of his inscriptions dated in the year 1 (?)at 
Peshwar?,2 at Kosüm!?, 3 at Sāranāth'', 4 to 23 at 
Mathurā'?, 11 at Sui Vihār (Bhawalpur)'* and Zeda 
( Und )1*, 18 at Manikiālā ( Rawalpindi )'*” suggest the 
Kushāņa emperor’s dominance over the territories as far 
as Benares in the east-and Bhawalpur in the south-west. 
Literary evidence from Kalhana’s Rājataranginī is supposed 
to favour the view that Kanishka held sway over Kashmira. 
From the Tibetan sources'' it is learnt that the Kushana 
monarch overthrew the King of Saketa ( Ayodhya ). The 
Šrīdharma-pitakanidānasūtra (translated into Chinese )'” 
refers to the defeat of the King of Pātaliputra and the 
demand by Chen-tan Kia-ni-cha of a large indemnity, but 
agreeing to accept A$vaghosha, the Buddha's alms-bowl 
and a miraculous cock. Kumaralata's Kalpanàmanditikà 
(translated into Chinese ) tells us that Chen-Kia-ni-Cha 
(Devaputra Kanishka ) conquered Tung-Tien-tchou ( Eas- 
tern India ) and pacified the country'”. Large number of 
coins of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vāsudeva have been 
discovered in different parts of the U.P., Bihar and West 
Bengalt®. Inthe south, Kanishka's sway extended as far 
as the Malwa region where his son Vāsishka of the Safichi 
Inscription!?, dated in the year 22, acted as his viceroy. 
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The Safichi Bodhisattva Inscription?? of Maharaja Rājāti-. 
raja Devaputra Vasishka, dated in the year 28, shows the 
maintenance of the Kushāņa hold over the Malwa region 
even aiter Kanishka. 

According to Hiuen Tsang ( Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, Vol. I, p. 50), Kanishka, King of 
Gandhāra, extended his authority over Central Asia and 
governed by his vast army a wide territory even to the east 
the Tsung-ling mountain. A tgibutary state of China to 
the west of the Yellow river sent him the royal princes as 
hostages. Sten Konow ( Corpus. Ins. Ind., pp. Ixxv-Ixxvii ) 
suggested that Kanishka belonged tothe Little Yue-Chi 
tribe and that he rose to power in Khotan. Except for one 
Tibetan source cited by Konow, this notion fails to stand 
on the support of other evidences. Prof. Bailey traces 
reference to a King Chandra-Kanishka of the kingdom of 
Bahlaka, in a Khotanese manuscript?!. The reference to 
Bakanpati making a perpetual endowment at Mathura 
according to the evidence of the Mathura Inscription?? 
of the year 28, probably indicates that the lord of Wakhan 
was subordinate to the Kushāņa authority. The Kushāņa 
sway over Central Asia, including Balkh and Khotan, is 
further based on the archaeological excavations conducted 
by the Russian scholars including Tolstov?? in Khwarejm 
and other places. However, Kanishka's political control 
over Central Asia was weakened to a grent extent under 
the pressure of the Chinese general Pan Chao sometime 
after 90 A.D. The Later Han Annals ( Chapter 77, 4a-7a ) 
informs thatthe Han Emperor Ho-ti ( A.D. 88-106 ) sent 
his general Pan Chao to bring the western regions under 
the control of the Han. Pan-Chao's reports indicate that 
the Yue-Chi were at first amenable to the cause of the 
Han but later became hostile. The hostility between the 
Hans and the Yue-chi precipitated into an all out war in 
90 A.D. The Yue-chis were defeated and compelled to 
pay tribute**, Controversies on chronological problems 
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might arise in this connection. But the “Legends of 
Kanishka”, as quoted by Levi, represent the Kushana 
monarch’s military successes in all directions except the 
_North®°, It probably signifies short duration of Kanishka’s 
rule over Central Asia. On the other hand, it may be said 
thatit was Wema Kadphises who lost to Pan-chao and 
the great Kanishka's confession in the ''Legends” might 
be ignored. But we haveas yetno evidence at our dis- 
posalto show any associétion of Wema Kadphises with 
the Central Asian politics. Whatever that might be, we 
have to accept that the territory under the Kushāņa domi- 
nance stretched from the Valley of the Oxus to that of 
the Ganges. “Itis difficult precisely to define the waxing 
or waning of the Kushanashahr at any given moment”.** 
Huvishka succeeded in maintaining the Kushzna hold 
over the territory from the Oxusto the upper Gangetic 
Valley. It is significant to notice that no record of his 
time has yet been discovered beyond Mathurā in the East. 
The kingdom of *'Kaspeiraioi” (acc. to Levi, kingdom of 
the Devaputras or the Kushāņas ) extended from the Jhelum 
to Mathura in the time of Ptolemy, the geographer.?* 
However, the two records found at Mathurā refer to gifts 
and donations made by Bakanapati (lord of Wakhan ) in 
the year 28 and by monk Jivaka, native of Udiyāna in 
the year 47.28 The Ārā stone inscription of the year 4l, 
referring to Mahārāja Rājātirāja Devaputra Kaisara Kani- 
shka, son of Vājheshka (Vāsishka), shows that the Kushāņas 
still held sway over North-West Frontier Provinces of 
| India. The Rājataranginī, referring to Hushkapura, Jushka- 
| pura and Kanishkapura, implies that Kashmir was in the 
realm ofthe Kushanas inthe second century A.D. The 
| findspot of the Surkh-Kotal inscription dated in the year 31 
| and of the Wardak vase inscription of the year 51 prove 
ji ; the inclusion of Afghanistan in the Kushanshahr. 
Vasudeva, who probably ruled upto the end of the 
(145-176 A.D.) second century A.D., had his sway over 
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Mathura and its adjoining regions, the only find-spots of . 


the records of his time. Coins bearing the name of Vasudeva 
have been discovered in large number over a vast region, 
at Sahri Bahlol.?? Jàmalgarhi??, at Sirkap and other places 
in Taxila?! and at Begram.?? Butit is difficult to assume 
the identity of Vāsudeva known from the coins with 
Vāsudeva known from the Mathurā records. 

Yu-Houan, the author of the We-lio (A History ofthe 
Wei Dynasty )** tells us that the Yue-chi power was flouri- 
shing in Ki-pin (Kāpisša-Gandhāra ), Ta-hia ( Bactria ), 
Kao-fu (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India) as late as the 
second quarter of the third century A.D.  Numismatic 
evidences** suggest that the Later Kushana King Kanishka 
IIs (180-210 A.D.) sway extended over the region extending. 
from the Punjab to Bactria and Afghanistan. But Vāsudeva 
II's (210-230 A.D.) rule had to be withdrawn from the 
Punjab and North-West India and became confined to 
Bactria and Afghanistan. - 

About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the 
Kushāņas came to acquire a new designation, "Kidāra”. 
The existence of the Kidāra-Kushāņas in some parts of 
the Punjab, North-West. Frontier Province ard Kashmir is 
vouched for by the discovery oíalarge number of coins 
"in pale and much debased gold.?* Jn the annals of the 
Wei dynasty Kidāra is described as a king belonging to 
the Ta Yue-Chi tribe whose capital was originally at 
Lou-Kien-chi ( Balkh ). The tribe had to migrate westwards 
. under the threatening pressure ofthe Juan-Juans. Kidāra 
crossed to the south of the Hindukush, invaded India, 
where the five kingdoms to the north of Kan-tho-lo 
( Gandhāra ) submitted to him."39 Ma-twan-lin refers to 
the Kidāra-Kushāņas asthe Little-Yue-Chi who made the 
town of Fou-leou-cha ( Peshawar ) their capital. Kidāra's 
son was put in charge of this town.?* 

The Allahabad pillar inscription informs us that the 
“Daivaputra Shahi Shāhānushāhis”, that is, the descendants 
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of the Imperial Kushāņas, entered into relationship with 
Samudragupta by offering, their own persons for service 
to the emperor (ātmanivedanam ),- gifts of maidens 
( Kanyopäyanadāna ) and begging for charters bearing the 
Garuda seal for the enjoyment of their own territories 
( Garutmadanka-sva-vishaya-bhukti-Sasana-yacana ). “Sva- 
Vishaya-bhukti” of the Kushanas or “their own territories” 
most probably stand for the kingdom in and around 
Gandhāra, with their capital at the town of Peshawar, about 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. and even a little 
later. 

The Chinese sources, the epigraphic and numismatic 
evidences give usan impression that the Kushāņas, having 
brought under possession their original kingdom of Kuei- 
shuang, gradually established an imperial unity in Bactria 
at the end of the first century B.C. In the next stage, they 
are found to have followed the policy of expanding sphere 
of political influence. By A.D. 78 the Kushanas began to 
rule in India proper, after having annexed the territories 
lying between Balkh and Taxila. At the third stage, by the 
beginning of the second century A.D., the Kushanas reached 
the zenith oftheir power, having enjoyed political supre- 
macy over Central Asia including parts of the Tarim 
basin, almost all over Northern India and as far south 
as Malwa inthe trans-Vindhyan India. According to the 
Chinese evidences, quoted above, the Kushana influence 
over the Tarim basin was withdrawn by 90 A.D., although 
it continued in Bactria and its adjoining regions upto 
the middle of the third century A.D. Available evidences 
show that in the first three decades of the second century 
A.D. effective control of the Kushāņas was established over 
Afghanistan. From the second half of the second century 
A.D., the symptoms of disintegration of the vast empire 


. became gradually prominent. The most distinctive feature 


of this period is the withdrawal of the Kushāņas from 
the interior parts of India and the concentration of their 
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power in North West Frontier Provinces of India, Bactria 
and Afghanistan. Ultimately, the Kushēņa territory or 
realm or the Kushanshahr had been reduced to the kingdom 
of Gardhāra only before its final extinction under the 
avalanche-attack of the Hūņas in the fifth century A.D. 


KUSHAN CENTRAL ASIA 


Tokharestan 

Tokharestan, the land of the Tukhāras, must have been 
the original area from which the Kushanshahr grew.?? 
According to Hiuen Tsang’s description®® the land was 
bounded by the Panjshir Range on the south, the Iron 
Gate ( Derbent near Badakshan ) on the north, Persia on the 
west and the Tsung-ling or the Hindukush mountains on 
the east. The principalities of the Tu-ho-lo country as 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang may give us an idea of the 
administrative divisions of Tokharestan under the Kushanas. 
Those are: Ta-mi ( Termez ), Chi-kia-yen-na (Saghaniyan ), 
Hu-lu-mo ( Akhrun), Su-man (east of Akhrun). Ku-ho- 
yen-na ( Karategin ), Huo-sha (east of Karategin), Ku- 
tu-lo ( Khottalan ), Ku-mi-to’ (Komed ), Fo-ka-lang ( Bagh- 
lam ), Kie-lu-shi-min-kan (Rub and Simingan), Hu.lin 
( Khulm ), Fo-ho ( Balkh ), Yue-mei-to' ( Zumathan ), Hu- 
si-Kan ( Gozgan ), Ta-la-kan ( Talequan ), Kie-chin ( Gaz ), 
An-ta-lo-fo ( Anderab ), Kuo-si-to ( Khust ), Huo (Kunduz ), 
Mang-Kan ( Mungkan ), A-li-ni ( Arhang ), Ho-lo-hu (Ragh- 
wan), Ki-li-si-mo ( Kism ), Po-li-ho ( Bolor ), Hi-mo-to-lo 
( Hematala ), Po-to-Ch'ang-na ( Badakshan ), Yin-po-Kien 
(Yambakan), Ku-lang-na (Karran) and Ta-mo-si-tie-ti 
( Wakhan ). The list of divisions shows that Tokharestan 
was situated on both the banks of the Oxus, bounded by 
Sogdiana on the north and the Tarim basin on the east. 
In some provinces, referred to in Hiuen Tsang's list, archaeo- 
logical excavations have yielded traces of the Kushāņa rule. 
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The principal city in Bactria was Balkh, standing on 
the plain ofthe Oxus, at a short distance from the river, 
onits southern bank. It was undoubtedly one of the basic 
centres of Kushana polity and an important Buddhist town. 
It is evidenced. from the Chinese sources that in the year 
2 B.C. King Ai-ti of the Former Han Dynasty received 
from the king of the Yue-chi of Balkh an ambassador 
bringing sacred Buddhist books.*? A Khotanese manus- 
cript found at Tun-huang states that Chandra Kaniska 
ruled in Balkh.*! About A.D. 239 the Annals of the Wei 
dynasty indicates that Balkh was still in the hands of the 
Yue-chi.*? Balkh was probably the chief centre for coin- 
minting, as its name appears on Kushāņa-Sassanian coins. 
According to Hiuen Tsang's description, the city was 
known as Little Rājagrha, probably on account of its impor- 
tance in the Buddhist world and the largest monastery 
of Navasanghārāma was situated outside the city in the 
south-west. Balkh wasa trade-centre'of much importance, 
linking up India with Central Asia and China. The routcs 
from Taxila ran along the valley of the Kabul river, 
passed by Hidda and Nagarahāra ( Jelalabad ) and reached 
Bamiyàn, a valley surrounded by snowy cliffs of the 
Hindukush. Then, crossing the Hindukush, this route rea- 
ched Balkh where converged almost all the great trade- 
routes of Central Asia.*? Two great highways of Central 
Asia to China met a junction of Balkh. The Northern 
route passed through ancient Sogdiana,** crossed the Jaxar- 
tes, passed by Tashkent, went westwards through the passes 
of the Tienshan and at last reached Uch-Turfan. The 
other, shorten route, passed through the country ofthe 
Tokharians, near Badakshan, and over the different passes 


‘of the Pamirs, reached the plain at Kashgar. Another 


shorter route joined Kashgar with the upper valley of the 
Indus.í5 The Southern route ascended the valley of the 
Oxus through Badakshan, the central one running straight 
to Kashgar by the high valleys of the Jaxartes, and the 
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northern one going downa part of the middle valley of 
the Jaxartes and turning next to the east towards Chinese 
Tartary*?^. Although no substantial relics of the Kushanas 
have so far been discovered at Balkh proper*”, other evi- 
dences leave little doubt that it was a great city of political, 
cultural and commercial importance in the Kushana times. 
Termez was another Buddhist town in Kushana Bactria. 
Two large monasteries were foundin the vicinity of the 
town, on the mound Kara-Tepe’ and near. Chinghiz-Tepe ^*. 
The excavations at Kara-tepe revealed the remnants of 
wall-paintings, fragments of a large scale gypsum sculp- 
ture and stone reliefs, stone elements of architectural decor, 
stone and ceramic articles, clay earthen ware, terracotta, 
bronze coins of the Kushana kings, Indian and Bactrian 
donated inscriptions on ceramics and visitors’ (in the 
Bactrian, Indian and Middle Persian languages ) inscrip- 
tions on the walls of one of the Cave temples*®. The 
famous sculptured stone-relief from Airtam®°, situated to 
the east of Termez, may be compared to the analogous 
monuments of Gandhāra art. The frieze shows half- 
figures of youngmen and girls, musicians and bearers of 
garlands, between acanihus leaves. The report on the 
excavations in Airtam-Termez site shows that ‘at the depth 
of 8 feet 4 inches one finds a stratum with the coins of 
Vasudeva l'5'. The excavations at the town-sites of Kalai- 
Mir and Key-Kobad Shah ( Kobadian ) in the lower reaches 
of the Kafirnighar river also show an ascendancy of the 
Kushāņa power. According to Dyakonov?? the ceramics 
of Kobadian IV are comparable with those of the last 
period of Begram I (characterised by the coins of pre- 
Kushana and early Kushāņa periods) and those of 
 Begram II (characterised by the coins of Kanishka and 
his successors). This archaeological stratum has been 
called Kushāņa. 

Baghlan was another city situated in the vicinity of 
the Kushāņa dynzstic shrine at Surkh-kotal. Archaeolo- 
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gical excavations at the site yielded 16 Kushāņa coins inclu- 
ding 2 of Huvishka. The latest Kushāņa coins found at 
the site are those of Huvishka. Kushāņa-Sassanian coin has 
also been found. However, the importance of the numis- 
matic evidence from Surkh-kotal has grown with the 
discovery of the famous inscription which refers to the 
building and repair of a temple called Kaneshko Oanindo 
Bagolaggo (that is, the Kanishka victorious — Sanctuary ), 
the year 31 anda certain Nokonzoko who was probably 
responsible for the restoration of the temple°?. 

Kunduz was probably one of the important towns in 
Tokharistan, being situated in North Afghanistan ( Bactria ). 
The discovery of a hoard of tetradrachms of Attic weight 
conforming to the Bactrian style made near about Kunduz 
has led to an assumption that an enclave survived under 
Greek rule for many years after the capture of Bactra and 
the western steppe by the Scythians. Bivar is of opinion 
thatthe hoard probably comprised the treasure ( coins of 
Lysius, Theophilus, Antialcidas, Archebius, Philoxenus, 
Hermaeus and Plato) of some Greek official or notable 
fleeing in the face of the final nomadic invasion which 
brought about the fall of the Greek enclave at *Qunduz'^*. 
One of the coins of Plato the sun-god ( Mithra ) is shown 
as riding a quadriga and on another coin the god is found 
standing to front holding the sceptre. The latter repre- 
sentation of Mithra is found extensively on the Kushana 
coinage of the time of Kanishka and Huvishka. Alberuni 
considered Kunduz to be the capital of Tokharistan**. 
Remains of Graeco-Buddhist art and antiques bearing 
direct Indian influence of the 4th-5th centuries have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Kunduz. 

The town-sites of Andarab, Bolor and Badakshan have 
been traced. Andarab, situated at the southern limit of 
1 Bactria, shows the site of unexcavated Buddhist ruins. 
f ; At Bolor Kanishka's final invasion of the north or east was 
HI bat said to have foundered in the high passes. Badakshan, 
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lying in the fertile uplands region in the great bend of 
the upper Oxus, has yielded large number of Later Kushana 
coins^?^, 


Sogd iana 


Sogdiana was situated to the north of Tokharistan and 
lying between the Oxus and the Jaxartes rivers, its chief 
cities being Samarkand and Bukhara. The ancient name 
of Sogdiana in Chinese was K'ang-Ku. Chang Kien's 
repot tells us that the small country was inhabited by 
80,000-90,000 archers, the southern part being under the 
political influence of the Yue-chi and the northern part 
under that of the Hiung-nu*”. In the annals of the Later 
Han Dynasty the K'ang Ku's appear with a great accession 
of strength®®. The Yue-chi had lived in Sogdiana, before 
occupying Tokharistan proper, and had close links with 
the people of the region. The Later Han Annals?? shows 
that in A.D. 84 the Yue-chi had established bonds of royal 
márriage with K'ang Ku, and Pan-Chao, the Chinese 
general, sent an emissary with giftsto the Yue-chi King 
that he might influence the King of Sogdiana. The evi- 
dence indicates an independent status of the K’ang Kus. 
According to the annals of the Wei dynasty?? about A.D. 
239 Sogdiana was an independent State. However, great 
quantities Kushāņa coins have been discovered in different 
part of the country like Samarkand, Talibarzu and Bokhara. 

One of the most remarkable monuments of Sogdiana 
in which the cultural remains of many periods have piled 
upis the enormous hill-fort of ancient Samarland, now 
called Afrasiab9?!. Excavations yielded interesting collec- 
tions of pottery, terracotta statuettes ( especially widespread 
was the representation of goddess Anahita ) and other 
objects. Early Sogdian coins imitating the Euthydemus 
coinage bear legends in the Aramaic script. The inscrip- 
tions found in the Zerafshan valley and dating in the : 
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period ranging from the Sth to the 8th centuries A.D. 
indicate the prevalence of the Aramaic script®?. 

A very interesting monument of Sogdianais the forti- 
fied town of Talibarzu, south of Samarkand. Excavations 
have established the presence of six cultural layer which 
serve asa guide to its past. Grigoriev dated the successive 
Strata in the period ranging from: the 4th-5th centuries 
B.C. to the 7th-8th centuries A.D. But the groundlessness 
of Grigoriev’s chronology has been shown by Terenozhkin’s 
classification. The six strata of Talibarzu may be referred 
to the period from the first century A.D. tothe 7th-8th 
centuries A.D. The complexes of Talibarzn I, II and III 
( partially ) belong to the Kushāņa period*?. 

Near the Oasis of Bokhara isfound the largest site of 
Varaksh, the capital-town of pre-Islamic times. The 
oldest parts of the palace in the citadel belong to the sixth 
century A.D.°* The Kurgan burial sites of the Kushāņa 
epoch in the Bukhara Oasis have been examined by scholars 
like O. V. Obelchenko??, The objects found in the tombs 
consist mainly of weapons (iron, bone and bronze ), cēra- 
mics and ornaments. The large burials of the Kushana 
epoch are divided iato two major groups: those of the 
period ranging from the end of the second century B.C. 
to the first century A.D., and those belonging to tke period 
from the second to the 4th century A.D. 


Khwarejm 


Khwarejm ( Chorasmia ) lies in the basin of the lower 
Oxus river. Kushána coins were found in this province in 
a definite layer only in two sites: the estate near the fort- 
ress of Ayaz-Kala and the Toprak-Kala castle. About 
60 coins were collected in the territory of Khwarejm, 
including six of Vima Kadphises, eight of Kanishka, nine 
of "Huvishka and eighteen of Vāsudeva. Twenty-two 
Kushana coins were found at the site of Toprak-Kala and 
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its environs. Of these, four coins are of Kadphises II, 
three of Kanishka, three of Huvishka, and six of Vāsudeva: 
The numismatic materials have led S. P. Tolstov to hold 
the opinion that Khwarejm formed a part of the great 
Central Asian—Indian Empire, one of the four great slave- 
owning empires( Rome, Parthia, the Kushāņa Empire and 
the Han Empire of China ).?9 The excavations at Toprak- 
Kala yielded, besides coins, many documents in Khorez- 
mian script, written on leather and wood. The dates found 
in the Toprak-Kala documents are related by Tolstov to 
the Šaka era of 78 A.D. which, most probably, marked 
the year of Kanishka's accession. 


Chach (Tashkent) 


The reign of Chach in the period ranging between the 
early centuries before Christ and the first century A.D: 
was the seat of the so-called Kaunchiand Djun cultures.9? 
Terenozhkin has established the chronology of the archaeo- 
logical complexes of Chach. It has been decided that the 
layers containing Kaunchi H and Djun cultures belong to 
the Kushénas. 


Ferghana 


Chang Kien?$, in 128 B.C., found Ferghana ( Chinese 
Ta-Yuan ) a settled agricultural land like Bactria with 
‘walled towns’ and ‘postal Roads, where the people made 
wine from grapes and stored it for years, and from which 
the vine and the alfalfa were subsequently brought to 
China. The political position of Ta-yuan is not clear from 
the account given by Ssu-ma-Chien in his “Shi-Ki’. The 
Tsien-Han-shu reproduces the same account but makes it 
clear that there was a nomad people superimposed upon 
and ruling the agricultural population. In 106-161 B.C. 
the King of Ta-yuan bore the Saka name Mu-Ku'a.$* The 
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fact that the capital of Ta-Yuan was called Gui-shan 
referred to in the Tsien-Han-shu and the medieval tradition 
ascribing a Yue-chi origin tothe Ferghana ruler, cannot 
be considered sufficiently convincing testimony to the links 
between Ferghana and the Kushāņa kingdom. Studies were 
made of settlements and burial sites on the Ferghana 
territory. The Ferghana culture seems to be distinct from 
the Kushana culture known to us from monuments. 
Archaeological evidences do not warrant the conclusion 
that Ferghana was a part of the Kushāņa kingdom.”” The 
links of Ferghana’s culture with her: Western neighbours, 
if there be any, speak of close contacts. The potteries 
from Ferghana are richly decorated with distinctive engra- 
ved ornaments. 


Usrushana 


The only monument relating tothe Kushāņas that has 
been investigated is the burial ground Shirin-sai of the 
town-site Munchaq-Tepe on the southern bank of Jaxartes 
river, near Bhagovat. The finding in Munchak-Tepe of 
bronze mirrors, pebbles with Chinese inscriptions and 
Chinese coins show an Eastern influence. The find of 
Roman denarii of the first-second centuries A.D. testifies 
to trade links with the Western world. 

The burial rite as well as the style of pottery found 
in the Munchag-Tepe site are reminiscent of those in Chach 
and Ferghana. 

B. Stavisky is in favour of the opinion that the Kushana 
Central Asia included Northern Bactria, Sogdiana, Kharejm, 
Chach, Urushana and Ferghana. The archacological 
materials discovered so far in those parts of Central Asia 
have been compared with those found in Begram and in 
Gandhara. Besides, it has been indicated that the cultural 
and commercial developments in the provinces like Chach, 
Ferghana and Urushana would not have been possible, in 
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the face of nomadic invasions, if those were not incor- 
porated in the Kushāņa state./! But the epigraphic, 
numismatic and archaeological evidences, yielded by 
Gandhāra or Mathura, of prolonged Kushāņa occupation, 
may be compared, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
with those found in Central Asia and found more convin- 
cing.”* It is to be noted in this regard that Bactria, standing 
at the junction of the four worlds — Iranian, Indian, 
Turanian and Sino-Mongolian —, served asthe centre of 
Kushana polity. The Kushanas were, thus, in a more 
advantageous position than others to exert their influence 
upon the neighbouring states in the surrounding regions. 
Moreover, it is to be considered that Balkh stood at a 
junction of trade-routes connecting India with Central Asia 
and China. The Buddhist monks obviously followed the 
routes shown by the caravan leaders ( Sārthavāhas), when 
they had gone on their mission of preaching the teachings 
of Lord Buddha. Both, commercially and culturally, the 
neighbouring states had to look forward to Bactria and 
became dependent, to a great extent, upon the policy of 
the Kushana government. 


Khorasan 


The region from the great eastern desert of lran to 
highlamds, east of Herat, had its centres at Nishapur, 
Ariana ( Herat ) and Margiana ( Merw ). It has been sugges- 
ted by Ghirshman’® that Margiana fell to Kujula Kadphises, 
and Ariana to his successor, and that they long remained 
under Kushāņa control. The evidences in support of this 
view are deduced from Paulus Orosius ( A.D. 415) and 
Stephanus Byzantines (early 6th century A.D.). Butit is 
doubtful whether the association of the Kushāņas with 
Merw can be established only on the basis of those indirec 
Sources. 
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Tarim Valley 

The valley of the Tarim river is known as Eastern 
Turkestan lying between the Tien-shan and Kun-lun moun- 
tains. The rivers of China owe their origin to the eastern 
ranges of the Kun-lun; the Kashgar Darya rises from the 
Tien-shan and the Yarkand Darya from the Pamirs. Many 
colonies grew up in these river valleys. People of Kashmir 
and North-west India planted colonies in Khotan and 
Kashgar in the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
main overland trade-route between India and China passed 
through this part of Central Asia, known better as ‘Ser- 
India’, More than half of its area is impassable desert, 
but along the northern and southern edges of the desert 
was a series of flourishing oasis city-states. There were 
four states in the northern part of the Tarim basin which 
were culturally united: Bharuka, Kuchi, Karasahr and 
Turfan. The southern states grouped according to the 
zones of cultural influences are: Kashgar and the neigh- 
bouring states, Khotan and the neighbouring states, and 
the region of Lobnor. 

The relationship of the Kushāņas with the Tarim basin 
is determined mainly on the basis of the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. The Annals of the Early Han Dynasty 
(Chapter 94a) tells us that a group of the main body 
of the Yue-chi, after their westward migration from North- 
western border of China under the pressure of the Hiung-nu, 
Ji settled at the south-east end'of the Tarim basin and became 
|| known as the Little Yue-chi. The Annals of the Wei 
idu dynasty testifies to the presence of the Yue-chi tribes 
1 south of the Tun-huang mountains even in the third century 
A.D. Sten Konow’* put forward a theory on the' basis of 
| a Tibetan source that Kanishka had belonged to the Little 
Yue-chi tribe and rose to power in Khotan. However, there 
| might be objections to this view on more solid grounds. 
| The Annals'of the Later Han Dynasty ( Chapter 77 ) 
| informs us that General Pan Chao's victorious campaigns, 
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pursued for thirty years (73-102 A.D.) carried the 
Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by Chang Kien 
as far as the confines of the Graeco-Roman world. The 
king of Khotan submitted in A.D. 73, followed by several 
other princes. Kashgar, immediately after, returned to 
obedience. The southern edge of the Tarim basin was 
opened to the arms and commerce of China. The northern 
à edge was also thrown open with the reduction of Kuchi 
and Karashahr. The Yue-chi had not renounced their 
previous supremacy without a struggle. In the year 90 
the Yue-chi king demanded the hand of the Chinese 
princes which was refused by the General and the envoy 
sent was arrested. The Yui-chi king despatched a formi- 
dable force of 70,900 cavalry under the command of his 
viceroy Sie, across the Tsung-ling range ( Taghdumbash 
Pamir) to attack the Chinese. The Yue.chi army shat- 
tered by its sufferings during the passage of the mountains 
lost to the Chinese forces under Pan-chao and the king 
of the Yue-chi ( that is, the Kushāņa king ) was compelled 
to pay tribute imposed upon him. : 

In the above report of the Han annals significant is the 
statement thatthe Yue-chi had not renounced their pre- 
vious supremacy without a struggle. The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang gives the following account: When king 
Kanishka ruled in Gandhāra, his power reached the neigh- 
bouring states and his influence extended to distant regions. 
He established military rule over a wide territory reaching 
to the east of the Tsung-ling, and a tributary state of China 
to the west of the Yellow river through fear of the King’s 
power sent him prince as hostage. Kanishka’s military 
rule over the western part of the Tarim basin at least for 
a temporary period, is vouchsafed for by the Chinese 
evidences. The Tibetan Annals** tells us that Vijayakirti, 
King of Khotan, allied himself with King Kanika of 
Guzan (Kanishka of Kushana) and helped him in his 
conquest of Eastern India -as far as Soked ( Saketa ). 
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NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCES 
OF INDIA 
Kāpiša 


Kāpiša is situated at the junction of the Panjtir and 
Ghorband rivers near the village Begram, 25 miles north- 
east of Kabul. Hiuen Tsang called it the royal city of 
Kanishka, King of Gandhāra. Kāpiša is the place where 
the Chinese hostages were installed by Kanishka during 
the summer season. At Begram was discovered a great 
board of luxury objects”% — plaster models for silver 
plaques from the Graeco-Roman West, Hellenistic bronze 
figurines, Syrian glass, Chinese lacquer ware, Indian ivory 
carvings etc. — testifying to the cosmopolitanism and 
wealth of the Kushāņa rulers. About one thousand six 
hundred and forty-seven coinsof both the Kadphises and 
Kanishka group of kings have been discovered”7, 

Ghirshman’s excavations'? at Begram have revealed 
thcee phases of occupation at the site. Begram I is marked 
by the coins of the Pahlava kings as well as those of “the 
first and second Kushāņa dynasties”. Begram II belonged 
to the second Kushana dynasty under Kanishka, the last 
remnant of Kushāņa rule being a piece of Vasudeva. 
According to Ghirshman, the city was invaded and ruined 
by the Sassanid ruler Shapur I about 244 A.D. Begram 
III contains no coins attributable to a date later than the 
fourth Kushāņa dynasty, that is the Kidāra-Kushāņas, 
which probably implies the abandonment of the town 
during the invasion of the Chionites. 


Kabul 


The Hou-Han-shu ( Ch. 119 ) tells us about the Yue-chi 
conquest of Kao-fu or Kabul. The Hermaeus-Kujula 
Kadphises type of coins suggest the association of the first 
Kushana monarch with Kabul, the last stronghold of the 
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Greeks, first overthrown by the Parthians and next annexed 
by the Kushāņas. The Annals of the Wei dynasty included 
Kao-fu or Kabul in the realm of the Yue-chi even in A.D. 
239. According to Alberuni,’® King Kanishka belonged 
to the line of Hindu Shahis of Kabul. Kushana coins, 
chiefly those of Wema Kadphises, have been found as 
stüpa deposits in the small monuments around the city®°. 
Thirty miles west of Kabul, at Wardak, are found a number 
of Buddhist stüpas, one of them containing a reliquary ins- 
cribed in Kharoshthi, dated in the year 51 of the Kushāņa 
emperor Huvishka. 


Jelalabad 


The Jelalabad district (ancient Nagarahāra ) contains 
the remains of three major Buddhist sanctuary complexes, 
including the Hadda and the Bimāran stüpas*!. At Hadda 
has been discovered a Kharoshthi inscription?? on a jar 
inastüpa. The inscription is dated in the year 28 and 
records the dedication of a Bodhisattva relic, most of the 
merit going to an unnamed king. 

In the Ahin Posh Stüpa?? were found the Roman aurei 
of Domitian, Trajan and Sabina (wife of Hadrian), 
seventeen Kushāņa dīnāras, ten of Wema Kadphises, six 
of Kanishka and one of Huvishka. 


Peshawar 


According to Hiuen Tsang, Purushapura ( or Peshawar ) 
was the capital of the vast Kushana Empire spreading from 
the valley of the Oxus to that of the Ganges. The Chinese 
pilgrim refersto the construction of a grand stupa, con- 
taining some relics of Buddha, at Purushapura. Two 
large mounds, found near the Peshawar city and known 
as ‘Shah-ji-ki-dheri’, have been identified with Kanishka’ 
stūpa. The Kharoshthi inscription on a reliquary unearthed 
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` in the mound records religious gift “in Kanishka's Vihara, 


in Mahāsena's Sarhghārāma, in the reign of the great 
king Kanishka”. Sten Konow thinks that the Peshawar 
Casket inscription is dated Kanishka’s year 184. But the 
reading is doubtful. 

About one thousand coins of Kadphises, Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva have been discovered in Pesha- 
war?5, Excavations at Sahri Bahlol®®, Peshawar district, 
have brought out one silver Sassanian coin, one copper 
coin of Soter Megas and one unique silver coin of the 
Kidāra-Kushāņas has been discovered at Mardam  Tahsil 
in Peshawar District??. The Kurram Copper Casket ins- 
cription dated in Kanishka's year 21 has been found near 
Peshawar. 


INDIA PROPER 


W. Punjab 


There is a copious evidence ofthe presence of the 
Kushāņas in different parts of the Western Punjab. The 
Zeda inscription of Kanishka dated in the year !1 is found 
near Und, the Mānikiwālā stone inscription of Kanishka’s 
year 18 is found near Rawalpindi and the Ārā stone ins- 
cription of Kanishka dated in the year 41 is found near 
Attock. The Sui Vihar Copper plate inscription of 
Kanishka dated in the year 11 has been discovered sixteen 
miles south-west of Bhawalpur, indicating the extension 
of the Kushāņa authority south of the Punjab. 


Taxila 


Excavations at Taxila?? have revealed three phases of 
occupation of the site: the Bhir Mound, the oldest urban 
settlement ; Sirkap, the Graeco-Parthian city ; and Sirsukh, 
the remains of a Kushāņa citadel. There is a series of 
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sanctuaries east of Sirsukh, namely, Dharmarājikā stūpa, 
Kalāwan, Fire temple at Jaņdiāl etc. These later sites 
include the stūpas and vihāras at Mohra Moradu, Jaulian 
Giri and Bhamāla, Pippala, Lalchak and Badalpur. Thou- 
sands of Kushāņa coins have been discovered at different 
sites of Taxila. Two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
two copper coins of Kadphises I have been found at Sirkap. 
Four silver coins of Kadphises II are from Sirkap. Among 
sixty-four copper coins of Kadphises II, thirty-seven are 
from Sirkap and twenty-seven from other sites. About 
one hundred and one specimens of Soter Megas have been 
discovered, only twelve coming from Sirkap and the others 
from different sites. Among one hundred and fifty seven 
copper coins of Kanishka, thirty-nine are from Sirkap 
and the others are distributed over Dharmarājikā, Jandial, 
Kalāwan, Mohra Moradu, Sirsukh, Chir Tope, Jaulian, 
Pippala and Giri. Over these sites are found seventy-three 
copper coins of Huvishka and one thousand nine hundred 
and four copper coins of Vasudeva. 
The Taxila silver scroll Inscription of a Kushana King 
( maharaja raratiraja devaputra Khhushana ) dated in 136 
probably indicates the consolidation cf the Kushana 
authority in the region by 78 A.D. \ 


Kashmir 

The Annals of the Later Han Dynasty informs us that 
Kujula Kadphises conquered Ki-pin, that is, Kashmir. 
The mention of Vima Kadphises in the Khalatse inscrip- 
tion®® of the year 187, found in eastern Kashmir is not 
beyond doubt. According to Hiuen Tsang, the Fourth 
Buddhist Council was held under the patronage of Kanishka 
at Kundalavana vihāra in Kashmir. Kalhaņa's Rajataran- 
ginī refers to three Turushka kings, Hushka ( Huvishka ), 
Jushka ( Vāsishka ) and Kanishka ( Kanishka II), each of 
whom founded a new city bearing his Own name. These 
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cities are Hushkapura; Ushkur inside the Baramula Pass, 
Jushkapura, Zukur north of Šrī Nagar; and Kanishkapura, 
Kanispur between Baramula and Šrīnagar. The Annals 
of the Wei Dynasty shows Ki-pin ( Kashmir) within the 
realm of the Yue-chi in A.D. 239. The oldest remains 
of Buddhist art and architecture seem to bea stipa and 
a monastery at Harwan, two miles from the Shalimar 
Gardens in the Valley of Kashmir.°° 


Mathura 


The city of Mathura has provided the most concrete 
evidence of prolonged Kushana occuapation. The majority 
of inscriptions®! discovered in and around Mathura, more 
than one hundred and fifty in number, are Jain in character, 
being recorded on the statues of the Tīrtharnkaras or on 
tablets of homage, the Āyāgapatas. The inscriptions cite 
Kushāņa rulers, officials and dates, from the time of Wema 
Kadphises to that of Vasudeva I. Besides coins®? of Wema 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, Mathura has 
yielded a great number of Kushana donor effigies and 
terracotta figurines.?? It is very likely that it was the 
headquarters of the Kushanshahr inthe East. Vast collec- 

` tions of antiquities now stored in the local museum of 

archacology, and at Lucknow, speak of the artistic traditions 
of Mathura which flourished under the liberal patronage 
of the Kushāņa rulers. 


Hastindpura 

| Excavations carried on in 1950-51 and finally closing 
in March 1952 have brought to light five distinct periods 
of occupation. The fourth period of occupation is charac- 
terised by the coins of the Mathura rulers assignable to the 
| | second century B.C., the Yaudheya coins round about 
|| Christian era, and ten coins imitating those of the Kushāņa 
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king Vasudeva. Among the ten Kushana imitation coins, 
six are of “King at altar and Siva with bull” type and 
four are of "King standing and enthroned goddess” type?*. 


Ahichhatra 

Extensive excavations at Ahichhatra, carried on during 
1940-44, revealed nine strata; Numerous Paūcāla coins were 
recovered from Period IV and V. The Kushana occupation 
of the site is revealed by their coins found in Period VI 
ranging from C. 100 to 350 A.D. The Paficala coins bearing 
the names of rulers belonging to the ‘Mitra’ dynasty cover 
a period of from about 200 B.C.to the end of the first 
. century B.C.°°. The discontinuance of the Paficala coins 
probably indicates the passing away of Ahichhatra and 
its surrounding regions into the hand ofthe Kushāņas. 


Šrāvasti 

An inscription of the Kushāņa period records the setting 
up ofa Bodhisattva with an umbrella and shaft at Sravasti 
in the Kosambakuti by Monk Bala on the 19th day in 
the month and year ( mutilated ) of Maharaja Devaputra 
Kanishka. Most of the coins,?? discovered by excavations 
at Sāhet-Māhet, belong to Vasudeva, one being that of 
Kanishka, two of Huvishka and one of Ayumitra of 
Ayodhya. 


Kaušāmbī 

The Kosām inscription dated in the second year of 
Mahārāja Kanishka recordsthe erection of a Bodhisattva 
statue by the nun Buddhamitra. Another Kosām inscrip- 
tion®’, mentioning the name of Kanishka, records the 
setting up of a Bodhisattva image by Buddhamitra. The 
record is undated. An inscription??, recovered. from the 
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Ghosītārāma monastery, records similar act of piety by 
Buddhamitra, that is, the setting up of the Bodhisattva 
statue inthe year 6. The. record is without the name of 
Kanishka. Another valuable Kushāņa find from Kansambi 
is a sealing?? bearing the legend: *Mahārājasya rājātirā- 
jasya devaputrasya Kanishkasya prayoga”. The excavations 
at Kaušāmbī have brought upa large number of Kushāņa 
pieces, all copper, struck in the name of Kanishka, Huvishka 
and Vasudeva?°°. The cumulative data leave little scope 
for doubting the presence of the Kushāņa rule in this region. 
Excavation at Bhitā (near Allahabad )!?! yielded three 
copper coins of Kadphises II, one clay mould, six copper 
coins of Kanishka and eighteen copper coins of Huvishka. 


Sārnāth 

The three inscriptions inscribed on the front, back and 
a little above the Bodhisattva statue, reccrd the dedication 
of this statue, and an umbrella with a post by Friar Bala 
along with Mahakshatrapa Kharapallana and Kshatrapa 
Vanaspara at Benares, where the Lord used to walk, on 
the 22nd day, the third month of Hemanta season, in 
the year3 of Maharaja Kanishka. One hundred copper 
coins of Kanishka and Huvishka found in a place in 
Azamgadh district, a hoard discovered at Azamgadh con- 
taining coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and similar coins 
found in a village Nai in the Azamgadh district indicate 
the inclusion of the Eastern U.P. region inthe Kushana 
dominions!??, 


Pataliputra 

Both Chinese and Tibetan sources tell of Kanishka’s 
capturing Pataliputra and Ayodhya ( Saketa )!??. Probably 
the local dynasty that submitted to the Kushana was known 
as Muruņda. In the Zeda inscription of the year 11 
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Kanishka is given the epithet '*Muroda"!?* which may 
have connection with the Saka word “murunda” meaning 
‘lord’. The epithet might have been acquired by Kanishka’s 
own powers shown by his victory over the Murundas ruling 
in the Gangetic Valley. Ptolemy ( Geography, vii, 2.14) 
shows thatin A.D. 140 the Murundas had come to power 
on the right bank of the Ganges. According to the Jain 
traditions, Pātaliputra was under the rule of the Murunda 
kings: The Jain version of the Sirnhāsana — dvatrimsika?°® 
tells us that the city of Kanyakubja ( Kanauj) was under 
the sway of Muruņdarāja, who may have been a viceroy of 
the Murunda king of Magadha. The Pādalipta-Pravandha 
( v.44, 59, 61) of the Prabhāvakacarita informs us how 
Padalipta cured king Murunda of Pataliputra of his terrible 
headache. In the Āvašyaka-Brihadvritti it is mentioned 
that a Murunda king of Pātaliputra sent his envoy to the 
king of Purushapura or Peshawar. Merutunga’s Prabandha 
Chintamani (188, p. 27) also tells us that the Murundaraja 
had his capital at Pātaliputra. In the accounts furnished 
by the Purànas!?9 there are indications that some rulers 
of the Murunda stock ruled just before the rise of the 
Guptas. Sylvan Levi!?? has pointed out on the strength 
of the Chinese evidences that the Murundas ruled in 
Pataliputra in the centuries just preceding the rise ofthe 
Guptas: While the identity of the Murundas with the 
Yue-chi!?? is still a knotty problem, some sort of political. 
relationship may have reasonably existed between the 
Kushāņas and the Muruņdas in the early centuries, of the 
Christian era. 


Šisupālgarh 

The excavations!?? have revealed that Sisupalgarh was 
occupied from the beginning of the third century B.C. to 
_the middle of the fourth century A.D. The presence of 
the Kushanas is indicated by the discovery of six copper 
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coins of Kanishka, one copper coin of Huvishka, Puri- 
Kushāņa coins and one unique gold Romano-Muruyģa coin 
of the 3rd century A.D. It is significant to note that some 
potteries found at Sisupalgarh bear rese mblances to those 
found at Arikamedu. The Puri-Kushāņa coins or the local 
Orissan coins, were minted in copper in imitation ofthe 
Kushàna types. Probably these served as crude represen- 
tative of the regular currency of the Kushāņas. The 
tendency of the localrulers to imitate the Kushàna coinage 
might have been caused by significant political factors. 


Sanchi 


A Safichi inscription records the setting up of the image 
of Sakyamuni by Vidya on the tenth day in the -second 
month of the rainy season, ycar 22 of Rājan Vāskushāņa. 
Another Sanchi inscription records installation of the image 
of Bodhisattva by Madhurikā, daughter of Vīra, on the 
fifth day, the first month of summer, yesr 28 of Mahārāja 
Rājatirāja Devaputra Shahi Vàshishka. Thece two records 
have been taken as proofs of the extension of the Kushana 
authority in the Malwa region. The paucity of the Kusbāņa 
records, viewed inthe background of rival claims of the 

* Satavahanas and the Western Kshatrapas over Mālwa, no 
doubt implies an extension of the Kushāņa authority over 
„the region for a very short period. 

The cities, towns and marts situated in the Kushāņa 
realm were well-connected by a net-work of routes, both 
by land and water. These routes mostly served thc pur- 
pose of the merchants who were interested in transhipment 
of commodities from one place tothe other. The means 
of communications were readily available to the foreign 

"rūlers;as those had already been built up under the rule 
-òf the Mauryas. Strabo ( XV. 1. 11-12) refers to the Royal 
Roād across. North India along the Ganges. The Royal 
Road began with Pushkalavati, reached by the Kabul 
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Valley and went across the Indus through Taxila, across 
the Jhelum, the Beas, the Sutlej and the Yamuna and 
through Hastināpura to the Ganges and continued through 
Kanauj, Prayāga to Pātaliputra!'?. From Pataliputra, the 
Imperialcity, the Royal road continued its course to the 
mouth of the Ganges. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(48) describes two trade-routes from the north-west 
frontier: Oneled down the Indus to Minnagara ( Patala 
in Sindh ), capital of Indo-Scythia and its port of Barbari- 
cum and another joined the Caspapyrene ( Kashmir ), 
Paropanisene (sub-Hindukush ) and Cabolitic ( Kabul) 
countries by way of Poclais ( Pushkalavati) to the famous 
trade-emporium of Barygaza. Roads fiom Patala in 
Sindh and from Barygaza met at Ozene (Ujjain) and 
joined the Royal Road at Modura ( Mathurā ), by which 
were brought down many things for Western trade. The 
road from Poclais ( Pushkalāvatī ) proceeded through the 
Pamirs to Bactria. ‘This route linking India with Central 
Asia by way of Taxila is often referred to in the Jatakas 
( ii. 277 ). 

It is difficuit to determine the frontiers of the Kushāņa 
territories, comprising mainly Ta-hia, Kao-fo, Ki-pin and 
Tien-tchou. Central Asian territories under the Kushāņa 
rule once expanded upto the western part of the Tarim 
basin but for a temporary period. The. Kushāņa domi- 
nance in India expanded upto at least the Eastern U.P. 
region in the East and Malwa region in the south. But 
the frontiers of the Kushāņa empire, in no time, shifted 
back to Mathurā which marked the eastern as well as the 
southern boundary at least upto tbe third century A.D. 
The rise of the indigenous states, both monarchical and 
republican, to an independent states gradually pressed the 
Kushāņas in India more and more towards the North 
Western Frontier. The loss of Ta-hia, the original kingdom 
of the Kushāņas, ultimately brought about their final 
extinction. 3 
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Chapter III 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Absolute monarchy was established in the Kushāņa 
state, and as such, sovereignty or supreme power might be 
taken to have belonged to the King or the Emperor, vested 
in his person. The position of the Kushāņa King is known 
to us from the nature of character of titles held by him. 
In the inscriptions the King is variously represented as 
mahārāja (Panjtir stone inscription, yr. 122), mahārāja 
rājātirāja devaputra ( Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription, year 
136), mahārāja rājatirāja devaputra Kushāņaputra ( Mathura 
Colossal seated image inscription), mahārāja ( Kosām 
Bodhisattva inscription of .the year 2; Sarnath Bodhisattva 
Inscription of the year 3), mahārāja devaputra ( British 
Museum Stone Inscription of the year 10), mahārāja rajati- 
raja devaputra (Sui Vihar Copper-plate inscription of the 
year 11 ), mahārāja ( Mānikiwālā stone inscription of the 
year 18), mahārāja rājatirāja devaputra ( Set-Mahet ins- 
criptions ), mahārāja rājatirāja devaputra Shahi ( Sanchi 
Buddhist Image Inscription of the year 28), devaputra 
Shāhi ( Mathurā stone Inscriptionofthe year 28 ), mahārāja 
devaputra (Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of the 
year 33), mahārāja rājātirēja devaputra Kaisara (Ara 
stone Inscription of the year 4! ), mahārāja ( Mathura Jain 
Image Inscription of the year 44; Lucknow Museum Jain 
Image Inscription of the year 48), mahārāja devaputra 
(Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of the year SI), 
mahārāja rājātirāja ( Wardak bronze vase Inscription of the 
year 51), mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra ( Mathurā Image 
Inscription of the year 60), mahārāja devaputra ( Mathurā 
Buddha Image Inscription of the year 67 ), mahārāja rājā- 
tirāja devaputra ( Mathura stone slab inscription of the 
year 74), mahārāja ( Mathura Jain Image Inscription of 
the year 80 ), mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra Shāhi ( Mathurā 
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Jain image inscription of the year 84), mahārāja rājātirāja | 
Shahi (Mathura Jain Image Inscription of the year 87), 

raja (Mathura Jain image inscription of the year 98)!. 
Legends on the Kushàna coinage? represent Kujula Kad- 
phises as Kushāņa Yavuga, mahārāja, rājātirāja, mahān, 
dharmasthita and satyadharmasthita. . Wema Kadphises 

is found to have held the titles Basileos Basileon Soter | 
Megas, mahārāja rājātirāja sarva-loga-i$vara, Mahešvara, | 
trātā. On Kanishka's coin we find the titles Basileos Basi- 
leonand Shaonano Shao. The title Shaonano Shao was 
continued by Huvishka, Vasudeva and his successors, 
commonly known as Later Kushanas, and even on the 
Kushana-Sassanian coinage. The title “Shahi' alone is 
found along with the names of Kidara and his son Piro 

on their coins. 


Mahārāja 
A supreme ruler like Ašoka, the great Maurya Emperor, 
was content with the titles “Raja” and ‘‘Devanampiya 
Piyadasi". Butthe great rulers of the Scythian age were 
not satisfied with those modest epithets. The title “‘maha- 
rāja” was commonly used by them. The Indo-Greek king 
Menander is represented as “maharaja” in the Shinkot 
Steatite Gasket Inscription?. The title *maharaja" is found 
to have been widely used by the Greek Kings of Bactria and 
India on the coins*. The Saka King Maues is represented 
as ''Mahārāja” and “Mahat”? in the Taxila Copper plate 
Inscription of Patika dated in the year 785. Again, in 
the Takht-i-Bāhī Stone Inscription? of the year 103 we 
find along with the name of the Pahlava King Gondo- 
| pharnes the title *maharaja". On the coins? of the Indo- | 
Scythians and Indo-Parthians very often we find the title | 


“maharaja” used by the rulers like Azes, Azilises, Gondo- 
pharnes, Abdagases and Pakores. The same royal title is | 
found on the early Kushāņa coinage and in almost all . 
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the available epigraphic records of the Kushāņa period. 
It seems that the Kushāņas adopted the. title "mahārāja” 
in imitation of their Greek and Scytho-Parthian predecessors 
who might have attempted to introduce themselves as Indian 
Kings." Prof. R. S. Sharma? is of opinion that the earliest 
epigraphic mention of the title is to be found in the first 
century B.C. Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, where 
his ancestor Mahāmeghavāhana is described as *maharaja". 
But Menander's representation as “maharaja”’ in the Shinkot 
Steatite Inscription is probably earlier. Besides, East Indian 
tradition of Kingship was not likely to exert influence upon 
the North-Western rulers. The epigraphic and numisma- 
tic evidences suggest that the title “maharaja” was known 
in North-West India even in early second century B.C. 
However, there is least doubt that "mahārāja”, like 
*rajan" was an Indian title. The different kinds of ruler- 
ship prevalent in India are known to us from a passage in 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 15): “If he who knows 
thus should desire of a Kshatriya, "May he win all victories, 
find all the worlds, attain the superiority, pre-eminence 
and supremacy over all kings and overlordship (Sāmrājyam), 
paramount rule ( Bhaujyam ), self-rule ( Svārājyam ), sove- 
reigaty ( Vairajyam ), supreme authority ( Parameshthyarh ), 
Kingship ( Rajyam ), great Kingship ( māhārājyam ) and 
suzerainty ( Ādhipatyam), may he be all-encompassing, 
possessed of all earth (Sarvabhaumah), possessed of all 
life, from the one end upto the further side of the earth 


bounded by the ocean, sole ruler ( Ekarat ) ; he should. 


anoint him with the great anointing ( Mahābhishekeņa ) 
of Indra, after adjuring him"?. In this passage we find 
the terms (‘Rajyam’ and 'Maharajyam'; relevant to our 
discussion. It seems quite reasonable to assume that the 
royal titles *Raja" and “Maharaja” were derived from 
the terms “Rajyam” and t*Māhārājyam” respectively. 
The prefix “Mahan” added with the term “Rajan” naturally 
signified a more exalted position of the ruler holding the 
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title *maharaja" instead of “Raja” only. In the back- 
ground of political disunity all over Northern India after 
the downfall of the Maurya "Empire the concept of an 
exalted monarchy was probably evolved to ensure the 
restoration of an imperial unity. That does not necessarily 
imply that whoever claim to restore the political unity 
was successful. The Kushànas were probably justified 
more than others, in the post-Maurya period, to exalt 
the position of the monarch. 


Rājātirāja 

The title *frājātirāja” found in the records of the Kushāņa 
period also.occurs in the Kharoshthi legends of the early 
Kushāņa coinage. The title, meaning "King of Kings”, 
is the same as Greek “‘Basileus Basileon'” found on the coin- 
age of Wema Kadphises an Kanishka. The title "Shāonāno 
Shao” in Khotani Saka language found on the coinage 
of Kanishka and his successors is equivalent to “rajatiraja’’. 
It is the same as old Persian "Kshāyathiyānām Kshžyathiyā', 
modern Persian “Shahan Shah” and Indian *'Shāhāņvshāhi” 
found in the Allahabad stone pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dra Gupta!?. The title "Shāhi” is found on the Kidarite 
coinage as well as on the Imperial Kushana coinage. The 
sense implied in the title “rajatiraja” is also carried through 
the expressions like *Kshatrasya Kshatra" (Brihed Aranyaka 
Upanishad, I. 4. 14), *Adhiraja (Ràjnam tvam Adhiraja 
bhaveha" — Aitareya Brāhmaņa, VIII. 7) or “Chakravartin” 
( Maitrī Upanishad 1,4), known to ancient Indian litera- 
ture. The Amarakoša states that a king before whom 
all feudatories humble themselves is styled ‘adhiSvara’, 
‘chakravartin’, 'sārvabhauma''!. The word ‘chakravartin’ 
is derived by Kshīrasvāmin as "one who wields lordship 
over a circle of kings". These titles indicate a feudatory 
organization consisting of tributary states or chiefs. 

The Kushāņas probably adopted the title *rājātirāja” 
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from their Scytho-Parthian predecessors. On the coins‘? 
of the Parthian King Gondopharnes occurs the legend in 
Kharoshthi on the reverse where we read among other 
titles *rajàtirája". The corresponding Greek title on the 
obverse is "Basileus Basileon". On the coins of the Saka 
king Azilises we find the title *rajatiraja" on the reverse!?. 
On most of the coins bearing the name of Azes occurs the 
title "rājātirāja” although “rajatiraja’ is on many of 
them'*. On the obverse of the coins of Maues we find 
the legend “Basileus Basileon Megalou Mauou” and on 
their reverse “Rajatirajasa mahatasa Moasa".!* The 
earliest local Parthian ruler of east Iran, who is known 
from his coinsto have assumed the imperial title "great 
king of kings" was Vonones. The Parthian ruler Vonones, 
who had started as viceroy of Drangiana under the Parthian 
emperors, most probably began to usethe title after the 
declaration of his independence. The earliest Parthian 
emperor to use the title “King of Kings" was Mithridatés 
II ( 123-88 B.C. )'®. Probably, it was an Arsacid adoption 
of the Achaemenian imperial title “Xayathiyanam Xaya- 
thiya". Vonones borrowed his title from Mithradates II 
and adopted after his death'7. It is more reasonable to 
assume that Maues, the earliest Saka King in India, imita- 
ted the east Iranian Parthian ruler than others. Maues 
was followed by his successors in the adoption of the title 
*rajatiraja". . Whatever might have been the original 
source for borrowing the title, the Kushanas adopted it 
from their immediate Scytho-Parthian predecessors in 
India. Although the late Jain legendary text 'Kalaka- 
charya Kathanaka’ refers to the Saka kings holding the 
title *Shahanushàhi"!5, even as early as the fourth century 
A.D. the Kushanas appear as “Daivaputra Shahi Shaha- 
nushāhi” in the Gupta epigraphic record. In fact, neither 
epigraphic nor numismatic evidences show that the Sakas 
ever used the title ‘Shahanushahi’. It was mainly a Kushana 
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title, an Indianised form of the Khotani Šaka adoption 
of the Scytho-Parthian title “King of Kings” ( Rājātirāja ). 

Indian tradition of ‘Chakravartin’ seems to have con- 
tributed towards the concept underlying the imperial 
title ""Rājātirāja”. The ideal of “Chakravartin? was set 
before all ambitious Indian rulers from ancient times. 
Kautilya (IX.I) defines the land of the Chakravartin 
( Chakravartikshetram ) as the territory on the earth sprea- 
ding towards the north from the sea to the Himalayas. 
In the Nànaghàt Inscription occurs the word “‘apratihata 
cakasa” (i.e. Cakrasya )!?. In the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion of Khāravela also is found the expression “apatihata- 
cakabahinivalah’?°. All these signify the irresistible valour 
with which the king along with his army became victorious 
in all directions and satisfied his imperial ambitions with 
the submission of the defeated kings. The Dīgha-Nikāya 
(II, p. 169f. and III, p. 62f.)*' tells us that the Emperor 
(Chakravartin ), having discovered 'the wonderful whecl 
and solemnly invoked it to roll onwards, followed it on its 
onward course successively towards the East, the South, 
the North and the West. Asthe mighty monarch appeared 
in each quarter with his four fold army, the rival kings 
therein offered their submission. The same idea occurs 
in the Mahayana Buddhist text "Lalitavistara”” ( Part J, pp. 
13-18, ed. Lefmann). The Kushāņas appeared in India 
in the role of conquerors. They did bother little for 
‘Maintaining their direct control over the conquered regicns 
asit was practically impossible for a ruler stationed in 
acapital-city in the North-Western border. The tradition 
of carrying on conquests in four directions is reflected in 
the "Legend of Kanishka" brought to our notice by Sylvan 
Levi “I have subjugated the three regions; all men have 
taken refuge with me, the region of the north alone bas 
not come in to make its submission"??. Jt seems that 
the Kushana imperialists adopted the system of conquest 
in an Indian traditional way in order to become “Sarva- 
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bhaumah”, to be justified in assuming the title “King of 
Kings”. 


Devaputra 


Ašoka, the Maurya emperor, is known to have held 
the epithet “Beloved of the gods” ( Devanampriya ), the 
Indo-Parthian Gondopharnes used the title “Devoted to 
the gods” ( Devavrata ) and the/Kushana rulers assumed 
the title “Son of Heaven" (Devaputra ). In this connec- 
tion we may recall that on some coins of the Greek rulers 
of Bactria and India occur some epithets attributing divi- 
nity to the King. Probably, the Indo-Greek rulers adopted 
such divine epithets in imitation of the example of the 
Seleucid rulers of Western Asia like Antiochus II ( 262-246 
B.C.) holding the title of “Theos” (god )*?. Among the 
Indo-Greek rulers Agathocleia adopted the epithet “Theo- 
tropos” (son of god), Antimachus was represented as 
“Theos?” and  Euthydemus was posthumously called 
“Theos’?*. It is uncertain whether the concept of the 
divinity of Kingship was borrowed by "the Kushāņas from 
their Indo-Greek predecessors, or whether the Greek 
epithet “Theotropos” was later on converted into the title 
of *Devaputra". Because, the Indo-Greek coinage bearing 
the legends containing the epithet “Theotropos” or “Theos” 
are few in number and thus do not show the wide preva- 
lence of an exalted royal position among the Greeks. 
However, imitation of the examples set by the Greeks, 
although very few, cannot be altogether ruled out in the 
case of the Kushanas who were in close touch, fora long 
time, with the heritage of Bactria and North West India. 


| Rather, it is more probable than the view that the Kushana 


emperors assumed the title *Devaputra" after the Chinese 
Imperial title “Son of Heaven” **. 

Cunningham read “Devaputra” along with other impe- 
rial titles “maharaja” and rājātirāja” on two specimens 
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of the "Bull and Bactrian Camel” type bearing the name 
of Kujula Kara Kadphises?^. But on re-examination of 
those specimens Mr. John Ailan later on found out error 
in Cunningham's reading of "Devaputra"?". On no other 
coin, it is undoubted, occurs *Devaputra" which is found 
among other imperial titles in the inscriptions referring to 
the Kushāņa monarchs. It may be argued that **Devaputra" 
cannot be regarded as an official title, for it does not occur 
in Kushana coins which contain cther official titles such 
as "mahārāja” and *rajatiraja"??. But it is difficult to 
ignore the evidence of the epigraphic records dated in the 
years of an era started by Kanishka himself. In the 
Kushana inscriptions ‘devaputra’ is mentioned along with 
“maharaja” and "rājātirāja”, and hence it cannot be 
treated on aseparate footing. Further it may be pointed 
that the particular title is mentioned not only in documents 
of private character but also in those records where 
reference has been specifically made to some .activities of 
State-officials like *daņdanāyaka” and ‘Kshatrapa’. Again 
there can be no doubt about the official character of the 
Allahabad prasasfi of Samudra Gupta composed by his 
court-poet Harishena who makesacovert allusion to the 
Kushanas by his expression “Daivaputra Shahi Shāhānu- 
shahis". The assumption of the title *Devaputra", no 
doubt, implies the. divinity of Kingship emphasised by 
the semi-divine representation of the Kushāņa rulers on 
their coins. 


Royal Potraits on Coins : Semi-divine features . | 


The association of the divine character with the King 
could not have preceded the period of Wema Kadphises. 
It was Khadphises II who introduced symbols of divinity**: 
in the delineation of the royal portraits. The royal bust 
rising from the clouds, flames issuing from King’s shoulders, 
King’s august head ‘shown ina square frame — all these 
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divine and honorific traits, found for the first time on 
Wema Kadphises’ coinage*” rarely occur on the pre- 
Kushāņa coinage. ‘Nimbus’ or ‘Halo’ round the kings 
head is introduced, in addition to other signs of divinity 
already adopted, in the coinage of Kanishka. Like his 
predecessors, Huvishka also used marks of divinity, repre- 
senting himself on his coins as either nimbate or radiate, 
as either emerging from clouds or seated cross-legged on 
clouds, sometimes with flames rising from his shoulders. 
Vasudeva and his successors are found to have continued 
the use of ‘nimbus’ only**. These signsof divinity, with 
which the Kushana Kings are found®on the obverse of 
their coins, are normally associated with the figures of the 
gods and goddesses represented on the reverse of their 
coins. Drouin hassuggested Hellenic feature of the signs 
of divinity??; but their Indian character appears to be 
noless striking. However, if the signs of deification on 
the Kushàna coinage areto be judged as constituting an 
iconographical expression of a  monarchical principle, 
there is no reason why ‘Devaputra’ should not be treated 
as an official title of the Kushana rulers. As it has been 
pointed out by F. W. Thomas??, the Pāli Jātaka Commen- 
tary (IH, p. 261) sometimes identifies the term ‘deva’ 
(god) and ‘Devaputra’ (son of god) [deva ca nama 
devaputa J]. Yhat the Kushànas adopted devices delibe- 
rately to deify kingsis shown by the appearance of the 
figure of Kanishka between Sun and Moon on the drum 
of the Peshawar religuary**. The establishment of 'deva- 

kulas' was another such device. 


Devakula — the cult of King-worship 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is illustrated by the 
practice of erecting 'Devakula' or Royal gallery of por- 
trait statues. The Mathurā colossal seated image inscrip- 


tion of the time of Mahārāja Rājātirāja .Devaputra \ 
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Kushana-putra Vema takshama records the construction 
of a ‘Devakula’ or temple**. Again, the Mat inscription?^ 
records the repair of a Devakula by a Bakanapati, son of 
a Mahādaņdanāyaka for the life and prosperity of, Maha- 
raja Rājātirāja Devaputra Huvishka.. Further to these 
epigraphic evidence for the existence of Devakula in the 
Kushana: times we find in the Mathura Archaeological 
Museum a group of statues consisting of “the portraits 
of Kanishka, his predecessor, Wema Kadphises, and a 
Kushana satrap, Chashtana'*7. These portrait-statues of 
the Kushana monarchs were most probably meant for 
installation in the Devakula. A correct explanation of 
the term ‘Devakula’ is found out in Bhāsas drama 
"Pratimā”” ( Act. III), where it isshown that Bharata, on 
being introduced by a Daivakulika to the royal-gallery 
of portrait-statues of Dilipa, Raghu, Aja and Dašaratha, 
in the Pratima-grha ( statue-house ), was able,to infer the 
condition of Dašaratha on Rāma's departure. to the forest. 
It depends upon the date of Bhasa whether the practice 
of setting up ‘Devakulas’ prevailed in India and was 
adopted by the Kushana rulers. It has been suggested that 
Kalidasa flourished in the fourth century A.D. and the 
date of his predecessor, often referred to in Kālidāsa's 
works, may be placed in the second-third century A.D.°® 
Bhāsa is shown, on linguistic grounds, as a successor of 
Ašvaghosha who is believed to have flourisbed in the first 
century A.D. In that case, the Kushāņa practice of erec- 
ting ‘Devakula’ was probably incorporated in the theme 
of Bhāsa's drama 'Pratimà'. But, on tbe other hand, the 
pre-Kautilyan date of Bhāsa has been suggested and he 
has been placed inthe fourth century B.C.?? [fthis line 
of argument is followed, we have to assume that the 
Kushāņa rulers adopted the system ef setting up ‘Devakula’ 
from the Indians of pre-Maurya times to and not from 
the Romans, as it has been generally supposed by scholars*'. 
A foreign influence behind the manufacture and installa- 
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tion of royal portrait-statues has been traced to the 
Kushāņas” knowledge of the Roman practice of erecting 
likenesses of the deified Caesars or the Parthian comme- 
morations of mortal sovereigns. From the stylistic point 
of view, the latter possibility seems to be more probable, 
according to B. Rowland*?. The possibility of borrowing 
the Roman practice cannot be ruled out in view of the 
closeness of Indo-Roman trade and commercial relations 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. Again, we 
should not overlook that the Kushanas were sometimes 
inclined to borrow devices for representing the royal port- 
raits on their coinage from the Parthians. A search for 
the prototype of “King sacrificing at an altar" device 
among the issue of contemporary dynasties reveals that 
similar type really occurs on certain coins of the Parthian 
kings of the Arsacid dynasty*?. The royal cult or the cult 
of the dead king might have been derived by the Parthians 
from ancient Mesopotanian tradition‘. In the background of 
such evidences the Ārā Inscription** of the year 41 probably 
gives us a clue. In this record we find the occurrence 
of the Roman imperial title “Caesar” ( Kaisara) along 
with the name of Kanishka, son of Vāsishka. It probably 
indicates that at one stage the Kushanas were influenced 
by the Roman concept of Kingship. It is more likely that 
the idea of ‘Devakula’ was adopted by the Kushanas from 
the Romans, if we have to trace a foreign influence in this 
case. The deification and worship of the dead kings has 
been compared to ''devapitripuja" referred to in Kautilya's 
Arthasāstra (1L6)'5. On the basis of pre-Kautilyan date 
of Bhasa, established by a host of scholars including 
Ganapati Sastri and H. P. Sastri, as well as Kautilya’s 
reference to an age old tradition of "devapitripujā”, it 
may be assumed that the system of ‘Devakula’ might have 
been prevailing in India since early times. In that case, 
the Kushanas’ borrowing of the system from India becomes 
_a possibility. 
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Divinity of Kingship 

The Kushana rulers assumed the title ‘Devaputra’, re- 
presented their own portraits with signs of divinity on their 
coinage and apotheosised the deceased kings by setting up 
*Devakulas', and thusemphasised the divine origin ofkingship. 

In contemporary political thoughts we find justification 
of the theory of divine origin of kingship. Inthe Sānti- 
parvan of*the Mahābhārata ( XXII. 59) the original king 
is represented asthe descendant of God*”7. It is said that 
the gods addressed themselves to Vishnu and requested Him 
to ordain someone who deserved the highest place among 
men, and the Great God accordingly appointed His mind- 
begotten son Virajas for this task. But Virajas and his 
two successors were ascetics and neglected the royal 
duties, the fourth lineal descendant was a true ruler expert 
in dandaniti, the fifth was self-indulgent and the sixth 
called Vena was unrighteous towards his subjects. It was 
in the seventh generation of this line of rulers that true 
kingship came into existence by the accession of Prithu. 
The gods Vishnu and Brahma with the lesser gods headed 
by Indra joined in his consecration. Vishnu Himself 
fixed the King’s status so that no one else could surpass 
him, and He finally entered the King’s person by His 


. ascetic power. This story contains Bhisma’s answer to 


Yudhishthira's question about the basis of the King’s autho- 
rity over his subjects. We find that the doctrine of divi- 
nity of the King forms a distinctive feature of Bhisma’s 
theory of Kingshir. 

Manu also bolds the King to be a compound of particles 
ofthe Regents of the Quarters by Divine Creation. It is 
said in the Manu Samhita (Ch. VII. 7) about the King: 
“Through his (supernatural) power he is Fire and Wind, 
he Sun and Moon, he the Lord of Justice ( Yama), he 
Kubera, he Varuna, he great Indra’’**. Again, Manu 
( VII.8 ) asserts that "even an infant King must not be 
desnised ( from an idea) that he isa(mere) mortal ; for 
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he isa great deity in human form ( Mahatīdevatā hi eshā 
nararüpena tishthati )”??. Manu thus agrees with Bhisma 
in emphasising upon the King's divinity. Because the 
King is formed of particles ofthe gods, he ‘surpasses all 
Created beings in lusture. On the coinage of Wema' 
Kadphises we read the royal epithets “Sarva-loga-isvara”’ 
and “‘Mahisvara”, to which the King, by dint of his divinity, 
had natural claim. 

In the Mahayana Buddhist text Suvarņaprabhāsa-Sūtra 
( Ch. XII, 5-12) we find an echo of the theory of divine 
origin of Kingship enunciated by Bhisma and Manu. The 
gods ask Brahma: why is it that the King born of man 
( manushya-sambhūta raja) is styled a god (deva) and 
a son of god ( Devaputra) and how does the king born 
in the world of men assume the character of a god and 
rule over men? Inreply the Great God says: The King, 
being first established by the gods, enters his mother’s 
womb; what though the King is born and dies in the 
world of men, he is sprung from the gods ( devasambhuto ) 
and is called ‘devaputra’ ( devaputrah sa uchyate); the 
thirty-three gods gave their portions to the King (traya- - 
strimšaīr devarajendrair bhāgodatta nrpasya hi), and he 
is thus equipped for sonship of all the gods ( putrastvamh 
sarvadevanam nirmito manujesvarah )®°. 

In ancient Indian political philosophy the theory of 
divine origin of king isto be distinguished from that of 
divine right. No King was vested with divine right*!. 
When the King is described in the ancient scriptures ‘god’ 
( Deva ), his importance to the community is extolled. 
The functions of the King are usually equated with gods”. 
The King, who fulfilled his duties of giving protection to 
the people and of ensuring welfare to them, could claim 
divine stature. We read in the Sintiparvan ( Ch. 59) of 
the Mahābhārata that King Vena was killed by the Sages 
for his tyranny. In the Naradasmriti an unrestricted 
absolutism is claimed for the King who must be obeyed 
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irrespective of his worth and competence. Howcver, the 
Kushana Kings, although they claimed divinity, probably 
did not attempt to exert divine right or to claim absolute 
power. There isevidence to show that they paid proper 
respect tothe will of the people. It will be discussed lateron. 

Inthe Maurya period the King did not claim divinity, 
although he enjoyed command and control over a vast 
empire. The post-Maurya period witnessed political 
disintegration. The Kushànas, who appeared in the role 
of congucrors in India, made successful attempt to bring 
about political unity in the greater part of Northern India. 
The Kushāņa monarchs; though some of them were 
Buddhists, exalted their own position by adopting thc 
"devices of deification. The rulers were most probably in 
favour of increasing the royal authority in the eyes of thc 
ruled, so that the forces of disintegration, which had 
already set in with the decline of the Mauryas, could have 
been effectively checked. In contradistinction to thc 
theory of Divine Right in England accompanied by thc 
emergence of a strong political authority, the Kushāņas 
strengthened political authority of the King by invoking 
the theory of divine origin minus that of divine right. 
Like true Indian rulers they did never attempt to establish 
despotism. That does not necessarily prove the weakness 
of their political power*?. Ifthe potentiality of the idea 
ofthe divinity of the Kingin strengthening royal autho- 
rity is accepted, it is not reasonable to assume the weakness 


of the King’s authority on the ground of decentralisation 


which is usually confronted by a power on the ascendancy. 
If the satrapal system of administration is held to be the 
factor behind decentralisation occurring even after the 
establishment of a royal authority, we have to accept 
though with much difficulty, that the Achamenian empc- 
rors themselves attempted to cancel the weakness of their 
authority by adopting high-sounding imperial titles like 
*Xavathiyanam Xāyathiya”. 
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In Kautilya's Arthašāstra ( XIII. 1 ) there are references 
to ingenious devices for the propagation of the supernatural 
powers of the ruler, his close association with gods. The 
King, desirous of conquest, should impress upon the people 
of enemy's country his own divine character in order to 
win over their allegiance without difficulty. The people 
who have already become subjects to the conqueror main- 
tain their loyalty steadfastly to him, believing that their 
ruler is a "Son of Heaven’. The Semi-divine figures of 
the Kushāņa Kings on their coinage and their assumption 
of the title *devaputra" might have served the purpose of 
exploiting the religious sentiments of the conquered people 
in India. 


Katsara ( Caesar ) 


It is shown by the Ara stone inscription that Kanishka II 
held the Roman imperial title “Caesar” ( Kaisara ) along 
with Maharaja Rājātirāja Devaputra. In the official style 
of the Roman emperors we find the title “imperator” first, 
‘Caesar’ next, after ‘Imperator Caesar’ the emperor's own 
name and his fatber's name too, next is found the tradi- 
tional title of honour ‘Augustus’ and finally his official 
appointment like ‘Pontifex Maximus’ that is, head of the 
state-religion®*. It is significant that the title “Caesar” 
was chosen by the Kushāņa monarch. The Roman title 
“Imperator” may be compared to the Kushana title "Rājā- 
tiraja", the emperor ruling over the provincial governors 
and feudatories: Like the Imperator, the Rājātirēja was 
the supreme commander of his army, generally recruited 
from different parts of the empire, obviously with the 
implicit assent or direct consent of the chiefs, "Sbāhis or 
“Kshatrapas’, ruling inthe respective areas. The Roman 
title ‘Augustus’ is of primitive religious significance with 
the connotations of “The Holy”, “The Bringer of Fertility”, 
The Bringer of Good Luck", “The Auspicious” etc. The 
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Kushana title *Devaputra" ( Son of Heaven ) might signify 
one who is directly related to God whose favours and 
protection ensure for the people good luck, fortune, mate- 
rial prosperity and happiness. Therefore, “Caesar”, a 
conventionalised Roman title which had originally been 
a family name, was adopted by Kanishka II with the pur-. 
pose of further exalting his position. It was adopted 
neither to challenge the Roman power®® or to place him- 
self on a footing of equality with the Roman emperor.** 

There may have been some truth in Konow's statement 
that the imperial Roman title “Caesar” presupposes that 
the Ārā stone inscription was executed at a time when 
the Roman Empire was known in India as a powerful 
state*7, The Roman Imperator Trajan is known to have 
launched an attack on the Parthians in A.D. 114-116: and 
achieved the most spectacular success in conquering Armc- 
nia, Mesopotamia and Babylonia®’. Dion Cassius, the 
Roman historian, informs us: “To Trajan, after he had 
arrived in Rome, there came a great many embassies from 
barbarian courts, and especially from the Indians, and hc 
offered shóws........ „ made the deputies, who came from 
the Kings, sit in the seats of the senators when visiting thc 
show”*?. Trajan's military victories in Parthia made the 
Roman Empire known in India asa powerful state. Em- 
bassies were probably sent from India to the court of 
Trajan, just after his return from Parthia to Rome in A.D. 
116, in order to extend to him due respectful recognition. 
On the other hand, the honour received by the "King's 
deputies” at the Roman court, as stated in the account of 
Dian Cassius, is probably suggestive of an official recogni- 
tion to the Kushana King who may have reasonably sent 
those deputies or ambassadors. Hadrian, who succeeded 
Trajan, maintained peaceful relations with Parthia and 
received messages of friendship.from Indian and Bactrian 
Kings**. 

It is likely that the title “Caesar” was assumed by 
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Kanishka II, when peace had been established in Asia 
shortly after a successful exhibition of Roman military 
power on her soil?'. Gold coins discovered in the Ahin 
Posh stüpa?? ( Jelalabad, Afghanistan ) included ten of 
Wema Kadphises, six of Kanishka, one of Huvishka, one of 
Domitian ( A.D. 81-96), one of Trajan ( A.D. 98-117) 
and one of Sabina, the wife of Hadrian ( A.D. 117-138). 
The find of Sabina’s coin indicates the date of the deposit, 
not earlier than A.D. 117, the first known date of Hadrian. 
It furnishes us with a ground -to believe that the reign- 
periods of Kadphises II, Kanishka I and Huvishka covered 
those of Domitian, Trajan and Hadrian. Kanishka Il of 
the Ara Inscription dated in the year 41 ( A.D. 119 ), whose 
reign overlaps with that of Huvishka, should have flou- 
rished in the early part of the reign of Hadrian. It was 
probably at the end of Trajan's reign and the beginning 
of Hadrian’s reign that the title “Caesar” was adopted by 
Kanishka II asa device for further exaltation of his own 
position. 

The title “Caesar” is known to us only from a single 
record of the second century A.D. From no other inscrip- 
tion of coin do we obtain the evidence to show that any 
Kushana monarch other than Kanishka II made use of 
the Roman title. The Roman influence on the concept 
of Kushāņa Kingship, it seems, was not permanent. 


Nature of the Authority of the King: Legal Sovereignty 


The coin-legends and the titles in the epigraphic records 
point out the status of the monarch. Besides the Sanskrit 
titles “Maharaja Rājātirāja”, the Greek ones *Basileus 
Balleon" and the Iranian *Shaonano Shao” ( Shāhānshāh ) 
suggest that the Kushāņa monarch exhibited his position 
to all his subjects — Indians, Greeks, Scytho-Parthians and 
Jranians*. It is most unlikely that the assumption of 
the Roman title and the adoption of the Roman bust 
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on early Kushāņa coinage aimed atan exhibition of the 
Kushana ruler's status before the Roman merchants who 
very often visited India in connection with trade and 
commerce with the sub-continent as also with the-Chinese 
Empire through North-West India. -The divine origin of 
the King, as suggested by the title "Devaputra" reflects 
the assumption of supreme powers by him. 

There is no reference to Counsellors ( Mantrins) or 
Council of Ministers in the records of the Kushāņas. The 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradáman^!, dated in the Saka 
year 72, that is, A.D. 150 refers to both  Mati-sachivas 
(counsellor and policymakers) and Karmasachivas ( high 
executive state officers) endowed with the ministerial 
qualifications ( amāty-guņa-samudjuktaih ). The sachivas 
formed a healthy check to the King's becoming despotic. 
It is'evident that the teaching of the writers of treatises 
on polity ( Arthašāstra ) was not lost upon the Saka ruler?" 
who introduced the “sachivayattatantra’’ (a political 
system controlled by 'Sachivas' ) as called by the author 
of the ‘Mudrarakshasa’ drama. In this regard the Scythian 
polity closely followed that of the Maurya period. The 
stray references in the Mahāvastu-Avadāna indicate that 
the same system dominated by the highest ministerial 
functionaries prevailed in its own time, that is, the period 
between the first and the third century A.D.°° The 
Divyāvadāna ( p. 359, 291 )*7, composed most probably 
in the second-third centuries A.D., refers to a council 
assisting the King of which the members were known as 
*Parishadyam'. The'same text refers to *tulaka", the word 
used for a councillor. In the Saddharma Pundarika ( xiii, 
p. 288 ) placed in the first-second centuries A.D., the King’s 
councillor Rājāmātya is distinguished from Rājāmahatra. 
Thus, the contemporary records and Buddhist literature 
give us an impression of the “sachivayatta-tantra”. But 
in the records referring tothe Kushana rulers and dated 
in the era of Kanishka we find no mention of sachivas, 
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amātyas,; mantrins or Parishad. On the other hand, the 
high-sounding imperial titles suggest the all-powerful 
position of an absolute monarch. 

The Kushāņa epigraphs are mostly private records. 
In those records we have enough evidence of the religious 
gifts made by some officers and individuals who owe 
allegiance to the reigning Kushana monarch. The Taxila 
silver scroll inscription®® of the year 136 refers to the 
establishment of the relics of Buddha in the Dharma- 
rajika stūpa of Taxila by a Bactrian named Urasaka, a 
resident of the city of Navachala, for the bestowal of 
health on an unnamed Kushāņa King, styled as Maharaja 
rājātirāja devaputra. The Mathura stone Inscription®® of 


` Kanishka's year 28 records a perpetual endowment of five 


hundred fifty Puranas for feeding a hundred Brahmins 
in the Punyasala by lord of Bakana and Kharasalera in 
order that the merit might accrue to Devaputra Shéhi 
Huvishka. The Mat inscription”? of the time of Huvishka 
records the repair of a tank and a Devakula by a Bakana- 
pati, son of Mahādaņdanāyaka for the life and prosperity 
of mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra Huvishka. The Wardak 
bronze vase inscription?! dated in Kanishka's year 51 
records the establishment of the relics of Lord Sakyamuni 
in the Vagrameregavihara, ina stüpa, by the Kamagulya 
scion Vagramarega for the spiritual merit of maharaja 
rājātirāja Huvishka. The Ārā stone inscription ( Kanish- 
ka’s year 41 ) records the digging of the well by Dasabhara 
of the Peshawarian scions, during the reign of maharaja 
rājātirāja devaputra Kaisara Kanishka. son of Vājeshka, 
in honour of his mother and father for the benefit of 
himself with his wife and son, for the welfare of all beings 
in the various births. We have cited a few examples of 
the subjects owing allegiance to the King and making 
religious gifts not always for the spiritual benefit for 
himself and his relatives but sometimes for the prosperity 
and happiness of the reigning monarch. The allegiance 
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of the donor or the religious benefactor to the Kushana 
ruler is uniformly found both in Kharoshthi and Brahmi 
records. It seems to indicate that the King, in the Kushana 
period, enjoyed supreme command and control «ver the 
people living in a vast stretch of territory extending from 
Bactria to Benares. But the private records hardly fur- 
nish us with informations related to the powers and func- 
tions of the sovereign. 

The numismatic evidences are, no doubt, official in 
character. Besides the glorious titles along with names 
ofkings, we get the royal portraits on the obverse of coins 
which might have some bearing upon the King's role 
both asa supreme commander and as an executive autho- 
rity. The Kushāņa coinage presents the following features 
in the representation of the Kings: 

(1) Different gestures and postures of the King — He 
may be found either seated or standing, looking 
toleft or right, with his hands raised or down ; 

(2) Different objects accompany the figure of the king— 
A fire altar with the King standing beforc it, a 
couch, a cushion ora throne with the king seated 
on it may be observed ; 

(3) King riding an elephant or a Biga ; 

(4) Half-length figures or bust of kings; 

(5) Head-dresses like diadem, round jewelled helmet, 
pointed helmet, and wide-brimmed hat ; 

(6) Costumes of the King — Heavy long coat or tunic, 
trousers, heavy boots and ornaments ; 

(7) Weapons and other objects held in King's hand— 
spear, sword, club, trident, sceptre, standard, 
flower, tree-branch, noose etc. 

(8) Divine signs — Flames, clouds, nimbus, halo or. 
crescent with the figure of the King??. The feature 
has already been discussed above in connection 
with the divinity of Kingship. 

There may be difference of opinions whether the King's 
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figures found on the Kushāņa coinage actually represented 
the royal portraits or those may be treated only as devices 
adopted by the die-cutters by the order from royal autho- 
rity. Whatever that may be, varied obverse devices, if 
studied Carefully are found to have some implications 
which are significant in determining the role of the King 
inthe Kushāņa state. The ‘Macedonian soldier’ type of 
Kadphises I’s coins, bearing helmeted head of the King 
on the obverse and an armed soldier wearing a Kausia- 
like helmet, standing with spear and shield, were probably 
issued when the Kushāņa chief ( Yavuga ) was involved 
in some military engagements. The ‘Diademed head and 
enthroned king’ type of Kadphises I’s coins show on the 
obverse diademed head of king resembling the bust of 
Augustus on Roman coins and on the reverse the King 
seated on a curule chair with right hand extended. Diadem 
on King’s head, no doubt, implies his royal status, while 
the curule chair, being used asa seat of the king, implies 
probably his judicial authority. We find very often the 
headdress, combining both diadem and helmet, used by 
the Kushāņa rulers, Probably it implies that the Kushana 
Kingship was, more often than not, associated with mili- 
tary functions or duties. Onthe “Enthroned King” type 
of Kadphises II's coins we find the king using the combined 
headdress and holding a thunderbolt which may have 
some connection with the functions of the Greek god Zeus 
or the Indian god Indra. A flower or a tree-branch held 
in the hand of the enthroned king has probably an asso- 
ciation with his relaxing mood. The half-length figure 
or bust of king Wema Kadphises is often with club, ele- 
phant-goad or sceptre. While the sceptre should be treated 
asasymbol of royal rank or power, the elephant-goad is 
an implement held by the king riding an elephant in battle- 
field, and the club is, no doubt, an aggressive war-weapon. 
It is to be noted in this connection that club and elephant- 
goad are often found to be held by the king at the same 
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time. In fact; Kadphises II is found to have been riding 
a Biga with a club on his right shoulder and again he is 
found as an elephant-rider with a club ( sceptre, according 
to some). On some silver and copper coins, the King 
appears asstanding to left, wearing diadem and helmet, 
and sacrificing at an altar with his right hand, being accom- 
panied by a trident-battle-axe combined and a club ( BMC 
XXV, 11, 12). . It introduces into Kushāņa coinage a 
motif which remains a basic theme of the royal portrait 
into the time of Kanishka, Vāsudeva, the later Kushāņas 
and even the early Imperial Guptas. 

On gold and copper coins of Kanishka we often find 
the device "King sacrificing at an altar" as described above, 
although on a series of gold specimens is represented the 
diademed helmeted bust of the King. Itisto be noted 
thatthe king represented assacrificing at an altar is found 
tohave held some weapons or to have been accompained 
bysome weapons. On the coins he isshown as holding 
a spear in his left hand (BMC XXVI, 1) oran elephant- 
goad in his right band over the altar and aspear in his 
left hand ( BMC XXVI, 4) or holding in left hand a spear 
bound with fillet and being accompanied by a trident 
(BMC XXVI, 18) or he isshown with a sceptre in his left 
hand (BMC XXVI, 16). In all cases the King’s dress 
consists of along tunic, trousers and boots. This parti- 
cular motif of the royal portrait gives usan impression 
of a military ruler faithfully discharging the religious 
services. : 

On Huvishka's coins occurs the devices like *Diademed 
and helmeted bust of King’, ‘Elephant-rider King’ and 
‘Enthroned King’. Elaborate ornamentation is one of 
the characteristic features of the ‘Bust of King’ device 
on Huvishka’s gold coinage ( N.C. XII. 3rd Ser. Pl. XXIX, 
A, B,C). Along with the bust we find in king’s hands 
either sceptre and club, or elephant-goad and club, On 
the *Elephant-rider' type of gold coinage the King is found 
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to have held a standard or both elephant-goad and spear 
(BMC, XXVII, 10; NC XII, 3rd PI. XXII, I). On the 
same type of copper coins Huvishka is represented as hold- 
ing a sceptre and an elephant-goad ( BMC XXIX, 2). On 
the 'Enthroned King' type of copper coins the king is 
found with varying gestures and postures, in some cases 
armed with a long trident ( PMC I Kushāņa Coin No. 172 ) 
or, a short sceptre( IMC I Huvishka's Coin No; 64) or, 
a spear ( IMC I Huvishka's Coin No. 76 ). 

On the coinage of Vāsudeva I and his successors we 
find again the King represented as standing to left, holding 
asceptre in his left hand, and pointing downwards with 
his right hand towards a small altar ( NC, 1892, Pl. XXIV, 
A ). 

The study of the obverse devices of the Kushāņa coinage 
would show the King's head diademed and helmeted, his 
body covered with Central Asian dresses and his hands 
armed with elephant-goad, sceptre, club, spear or trident. 
We find out the Kushāņa King as an enthroned ruler, a 
military commander and a performer of sacrifices. As 
wielder of elephant-goad, club, spear or trident, the 
Kushàna monarch was the supreme commander of his 
forces and conqueror of enemy's territories, while holding 
asceptre ( rājadaņda ) he was the protector of his subjects’ 
life and property, ensuring law and order in the State. 
The role of the Roman Pontifex Maximus ( Chief Priest ) 
was probably assumed by the king asa performer of sac- 
rifices, either Iranian or Brahmanical, for the common 
good of the people. Onthe basis of the numismatic evi- 
dences it would not be unreasonable to suggest that the 
Kushāņa King had concentrated in his hands the supreme 
military, judicial and executive powers, discharging even 
the State religious functions and thus justified his claims 
to the dignified imperial titles *Maharàja Rajatiraja Deva- 
putra Kaisara”, “Shaonano Shao’, *'Basileos Basileon Soter 
Megas”, Sarva-loga-i$vara Mahīšvara”. 
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Apparently there was nocheck on the authority of the 
absolute powers of the Kushāņa King; as we find no men- 
tion of ‘Mantrins’ or ‘Mantriparishad’ in theif records. 
But the subservience of the king to sacred law and custo- 
mary practice, the strategic position of the Brahminsin 
traditional society, the dependence of the Buddhist Kushana 
kings upon the Sramanas for guidance in Dhamma, an 
expression of the will of the people through civic institu- 
tions like corporations and trade-guilds and practical 
problems of administration definitely brought upon the 
royal authority positive ckecks.”? As a result, political 
sovereignty actually belonged to the ruled, the .subjects, 
or the people at large, who were the real beneficiaries of 
the State. The legal sovereign was bound to carry out 
the will of the people. 

The Kushana court was adorned by Pāršva, Vasumitra, 
ASvaghosha, Caraka, Nagarjuna, Samgharaksha, Mathara, 
Agesilaos who played their respective role in the religious, 
literary, scientific, philosophical and artistic activities 
of, the period’?*. The popular assumption that the poets, 
philosophers, scientists and artists living in a King's Court 
in ancient time were meant for only receiving royal patro- 
nage and, therefore, had to undergo exploitation, should 
be discarded in favour of the view that those personalities 
used to exert a great influence upon the policy of the King 
interested in improving the socio-religious, moral and 
cultural life of the people. In the Samyukta ratna-pitaka”* 
the Bodhisattva A$vaghosha: is mentioned as a spiritual 
counsellor of Kanishka — besides Māthara and  Caraka. 
The Buddhist patriarch Nāgārjuna probably flourished in 
the time of Kanishka II and Huvishka.”* Kanishka had 
consultation with Pāršva before convening the Fourth 
Buddhist Council which was held probably under the 
presidency of Vasumitra??. It was with the advice of the 
Greek engineer Agesilaos ( navakarmika ). that Kanishka 
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caused a big relic tower to be built in his capital at Pesha- 
war. Invaluable informations are furnished by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang with regard to the Fourth Buddhist 
Council.and Peshawar relic tower (Ref. : Peshawar relic 
casket Inscription ). 

The Kushana Kings like Kanishka and Huvishka who 
had upheld the cause of Buddhism, should have followed 
the advice given to them by the Buddhist scholars on 
‘rajadharma’. If the King thought that he was respon- 
sible to none but himself, his God or conscience, he might 
have been reminded of the statement madeon behalf of 
the people in the Buddhist text Mahāvastu-Avadāna: 
*Your Majesty is quite fit to punish him among us who 
deserves punishment and reward or favour him who deser- 
ves honour. Weall approve of your being placedat the 
head of all men (ef. the epithet *Sarva-loga-i$vara" on 
Wema Kadphises and "Sarva-satvānārn agratayai Samman- 
yema” in the Mahayastu ) And we shall offer you one- 
sixth of Sali-paddy ( Shashthar Šālibhāgam ) grown in 
Šālī-fields of each of us”.”* This isechoing the statement 
in Kautilya’s Arthašāstra (I. 13) which implies that the 
King agreed to rule righteously and protect the rights and 
properties of his subjects, who again agreed to pay him 
taxes in the shape of one-sixth of their produce. There- 
fore, the King was responsible neither to himself norto 
any Divinity of his choice but to the people whom he ruled. 
The question may be raised whether the Kushanas, who 
had established their empire by sword, could adopt the 
concept thatthe King wasa paid servant to the people. 
But on the coins of Kujula Kadphises we find an epithet 
ofthe King “satyadharmasthita’ or steadfast or abiding 
in the true Law. Again, a Mathura inscription ( JRAS, 1924, 
p. 402) represents Huvishka' as the grandson ofa King 
who has the appellation *Satyadharmasthita”. It seems 
to indicate that the Kushāņa Kings, although they had come 
from Central Asia, adopted Indian ideals in no time. 
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That the brahmins were not deprivedof their traditional 
rights and privileges in a society, based on the Law of 
*Varnà$rama", are evident from the records of the Kushāņa 
period, Brahmanical divinitieslike Siva, Umà and Karttikeya 
on Kushāņa coinage, references to Vishnu, Nārāyaņa Siva- 
Mahešvara, the Saptamātrikās, Varuna along with Kubera, 
Indra and others in contemporary Buddhist literary texts, the 
Mahavastu (J, p. 245), the Lalitavistara ( VII. p. 120 ), the 
Saddharma Pundarika ( XVII. 59), the Divyāvadāna ( p. 134, 
24)and the Avadàna-$ataka ( XIII, p. 71-10 ) respectively, 
and the statues of Brahmanical divinities ke Siva-Parvati, 
Ganesa, Skanda, Vishnu, Lakshmi, Brahmā, Agni, Kubera, 
the Mother-Goddesses, from Mathurà ( Vogel's Catalogue of 
the Mathurā Museum ). The Mathurā record”? of the time 
of Maharaja Rājātirāja Devaputra Vasishka, dated the year 
24, inscribed on a Yüpa pillar recovered from Isapur, now in 
the Mathura Museum, records the setting up of the sacri- 
ficial post ( Yūpa ) and the performance of sacrificial rites in 

„session for twelve days by Dronala, son of Rudrila, a 
Chhandogya Brahmin of the Bharadvāja gotra. The 
Mathura Brahmi inscription®® dated in the year 28 of the 
time of Huvishka records a perpetual endowment of 550 
puranas in each of'the two guilds for feeding a hundred 
brahmins in the Puņyašājā, called Prachini (ancient) and 
some provision to be kept everyday at the entrance of the 
hall for the sake of the destitute, the hungry and the thirsty 
by some dord of Bakana and Kharasalera. Another Mat 
inscription?! of the time of Huvishka records the repair of 
a tank and a devakula by a Bakanapoti, son of a Maha- 
daņdanāyaka, and refers to entrusting of the Devakula to 
Brahmins, provided with a grant. The evidences taken 
together leave no doubt that Brahmanism, standing fora 
particular socio-religious order which recognises the privi- 

| leged position of the brahmins and the performance of 
| YA sacrificial rites, did not receive any set back under the 
| ti Kushāņas. It indirectly proves that the Kushāņa Kings 
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preserved and protected the brahmanical social order and 
thus gave recognition to the sacred law of the brahmins. 
Generally the people were governed by custom, Sruti and 
Smriti-prescriptions of law and the concept of own 
dharma.?? In a caste-society the individual is removed 
from the immediate impact of political authority.?? 

In ancient times the rural society was to a great extent 
self-governing. The actual village administration was 
usually carried under the supervision and direction of the 
village-headman called ‘gramani’ or ‘gramika’ whose office 
was, in most cases, hereditary. The village headman, with 
the advice and assistance of the village-council ( pafichayet) 
looked after defence, settled disputes, collected the revenue, 
kept records of village-lands and organised the works of 
public utility. The State had a rare occasion to intervene 
into the internal affairs of the villages. The village commu- 
nities and councils derived their powers from immemorial 
custom and not from any charter of delegation from the 
Central Government.?* “Dynasty after dynasties tumbled 
down; the Mauryas, the Greeks, the Sakas, the Parthians 
and the Kushanas ruled in turn” but the village commu- 
nities and councils remained the same. Political changes 
had the least influence over the self-governed rural society. 
The traditional system of local self-government caused 
political decentralisation which was certainly the most 
significant practical check on monarchical power. The 
gramika is mentioned in the Mathura Jain inscription of the 
time of Vāsudeva.*? Another Mathura Jain image inscrip- 
tion of the Kushana times?? mentions two generations of 
*grāmikas. The epigraphic.evidences point out tbat the 
village institution, which was of hoary antiquity, continued 
in the Kusnāņa period. The ancient Indian village was the 
centre of administration. Each was in fact a self-sufficient 
republic.*” The King was bound to respect the will of the 
people expressed through the village councils. 

Similarly, the corporations or guilds (Nigama) also gave 
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expression to the will of the traders and the merchants, 
generally governed by their own law, and acted as checks 
on the absolute powers of the King. The Jatakas mention 
eighteen guilds (Seni )??, while the number of guilds 
mentioned in the contemporary Sansksit-Buddhist text 
Mahāvastu (III) is thirty-four: Sanvarnika ( goldsmith ), 
hairaņyika ( dealers in gold), pravaraka ( cloak-dealers ), 
maņiprastāraka ( dealers in precious stones), maņikāra 
(jem-engravers); $amkhika (makers. of  counch-shell 
articles ), dantakāraka ( makers of ivory articles ), gandhika 
(perfumers), KoSavika (workers in silk-worms), tailika 
(oil manufacturers), ghritakundika (dealers in clarified 
butter), vārika (dealers in vessels for liquors ), kārpāsika 
(cotton-dealers), dadhyika (dealers in curd), pupika 
(cake-makers), Khandakaraka ( makers of candied sugar), 
modakakaraka (sweetmeat makers), Kandaka (cane or 
reed workers), samitakāraka ( grinders of wheat flour), 
saktukaraka ( makers of barley flours ), phalavanija ( dealers 
in fruits ), mūlavāņija ( dealers in plant-roots ), churņakujļa 
( powder-makers ), gandhatailika ( dealers in perfume oils ), 
āgrīvanīya ( uncertain ), abiddhaka ( metal-drillers ), guda- 
pachaka ( manufacturers of molasses ), khaņdapāchaka 
(cookers of sugar candies), Sunthika (vendors in dry ` 
gingers ), sidhukaraka ( makers of distilled spirit ), madhu- 
kāraka ( honey-gatherers or makers of wine), Sakravanija 
(suger merchants). These guilds accepted permanent 


. 1 . . 
'deposits and discharged the services of modern banks. The 


Mathurā inscription dated in the year 28 of the time of 
Huvishka records deposits of 550 Furāņas in each of the two 
guilds of *samitakara” and probably ‘dhamfika’ with the 
condition that out of the interest that accrued frora month 
to month, a hundred brahmins were to be fed in the alms- 
house, and some provision was to be left for.the poor. "Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar has observed : “The guild in ancient India 
was not merely the means for the development of arts and 
crafts. but through the áutonomy and freedom accorded to 
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it by the law of the land, it became a centre of strength 
and an abode of liberal culture and progress, which truly 
made ita power and ornament of the society".?? Manu 
( VIII-41 ) requires the righteous King to consider carefully 
the dharmas of castes, countries, ‘guilds’ and families and 
uphold those dharmas. Yaàjüavalkya ( II. 192) prescribes 
that the King should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and group 
or corporations and allow them to pursue the course of 
action they had followed from ancient times. Narada 
( XIII. 2) provides that the guilds were autonomous bodies 
having their own rules, regulations and bye-laws, which 
were to be accepted by the State. Disputes among their 
members were settled by their own executive and not by the 
State tribunal. Financially they were quite self-sufficient. 
In case of emergency a guild could raise a militia from 
among its own members and employees to afford protection 
to the person, property and merchandise of its members.?? 

In the Saka-Kushána period the tribal republics conti- 
nued to flourish as in the days of Buddha and Alexander. 
The Republics ( Gana ) within the Kushāņa empire followed 
their own procedures. The numismatic evidences?! sug- 
gest that the republican tribes like the Yaudheyas, the 
Ārjunāyanas and the Mālavas were settled in different 
parts of the Punjab and Rajputana. They declared their 
complete independence, on the decline of the Kushāņa 
empire, again to pay their submission to the Imperial 
"Guptas, as it is shown by the Allahabad pillar inscription?* 
of Samudra Gupta. We fnd reference to the Mālavas in 
one of the Nasik cave inscriptions of Nahapāna??* and to 
the Yaudheyasin the Junagadh inscription®* of Rudrada- 
man. The procedural details of the republican constitu- 
tion are known from the early Buddhist texts.?*, The 
administrative and judicial business was carried -on ina 
mote-hall. A single chief (samgha or Gana-mukhya ) 
presided over the sessions and sometimes hore the title of_ 
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‘raja’, as we find in the case of the Audumberos known to 
us from their coins. The procedure prescribed by Buddha 
for the deliberations of the sarhgha in the Mahāparinibbāna- 
sūtta was borrowed from the procedure followed by the 
republics in their deliberations.°° The Mahābhārata in the 
Santiparvan ( 107.27-32 ) cautions against internal dissen- 
sions which are atthe roct of the ruin of ganas ( bheda- 
mülo bina$o hi gananam ). However, the non-monarchical 
forms of government tended to put a check on the absolute 
authoritarianism of the mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra. 
There is little doubt about the fact that no outside inter- 
ference was allowed in regard to the internal affairs of 
the republics. 

The Kushāņas closely followed their Scytho-Parthian 
predecessors in adopting the Satrapal system, originally 
borrowed from the Persians. It seems that the practical 
problems of administration were attempted to be solved 
by the adoption of the system. Provincial internal auto- 
nomy was the sine qua non of the rule by Kshatrapas 
appointed by the Emperor, even though there might have 
been official checks and balances, over the Kshatrapa- 
powers. The tendency towards political decentralization 
isevident not only from the nature of the satrapal system 
of government but also from the character of local auto- 
nomy granted tothe villages, guilds and republics by the 
law of the Land. The Brahmanical social order was, in 

- no way, less responsible in alerting the Rājātirāja about 
his duties and obligation to the *Varņāšramadharma”. 
The Buddhist $ramanas who may have played sometimes 
significant role in guiding the state-policy were, more often 
than not, trained in the school of Kautilya, Bhishma and 
Manu. The political principles or ideals of government, 
asenunciated in the Buddhist texts like the Mahāvastu or 
the Suvarņaprabhāsottamasūtra, are found to have been 
refashioning of the age-old Brahmanical theories on state 


and onvernment. 
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The socio-religious or socio-ethical views of the people 
were often expressed through different religious sects to 
which they belonged. The brahmins performing Vedic 
sacrifices, the Hindus, in general, worshipping the deities 
of the Pauranic pantheon, the Buddhists firmly -believing 
in the efficacy of the worship of Buddha in his human 
form, the Greeks devoting themselves to the Hellenic gods 
and goddesses and the Iranians adhering to their own 
religious beliefs and customs inhabited the different parts 
of the far-flung Kushāņa Empire. The Kushāņa Kings 
conscientiously gave official recognition to the divinities 
of their subjects by representing them on the coinage and 
did not unscrupulously impose upon them a dogma as 
state-religion. The attitude of the legal sovereign, that 
is, the king himself, towards the political sovereign, that 
is, the community, is to, a great extent, indicated by the 
vatied reverse devices of the Kushana coinage showing 
the divinities who are representative of the Indians, both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist, the Iranians and the Graeco- 
Romans. The King who is often represented as sacrificing | 
at an altar was anxious for the common weal of the people. 
Kautilya (IV.3) devotes a chapter to the King’s duty to 
save the kingdom from national calamities and gives prac- 
tical hints of religious remedies and rites against these 
calamities.°* Indian tradition, however, is least familar 
with the King himself ofüciating as a priest to perform 
such sacrifices, even on a state level. If Kutilya’s pres- 
criptions in case of national calamities do not apply in 
explaining the position of the Kushāņa King sacrificing 
at an altar, the special Kushana coin-device may atleast 
represent a belief in sacrificial religion, commento both 
Brahmanism and Īranianism. 
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Chapter IV 
GOVERNMENT za i 


In the Scythian age the wide prevalence of the system 
of ‘Yauvarajya’ and ‘Dvairajya’ has been observed'. It is 
difficult to ascertain, due to death of evidences, whether 
those systems were adopted by the Kushanas who estab- 
lished a strong monarchical form of government. 


Rule of a crown prince ( Yauvarājya ) 


The Mathura Lion Capital Inscriptions? of the 
time of Rafijuvala and Sodāsa mention the ruling 
Yuvarāja Kharaosta. The first Kushana monarch Kujula 
Kadphises, who is known from the Annals of the Later 
Han Dynasty to have lived upto the age of eighty, pro- 

' bably associated himself with his crown-prince Wema 
Kadphises in the later part of his life. Probably as a 
crown prince Kadphises lī took upthe scheme of Indian 
conquests. Otherwise, we would not have found large 
number of Kadphises Vs coinsin Taxila?. The Hou-Han- 
Shu credits Yen-Kao-Chen ( Wema ) with the conquest of 
| Tien-tchou, i.e. India. Gandhāra and Taxila were probably 
added by Wema tothe earlier conquests of Kujula, not 
after the former's accession but during the life-time of the 
latter. Wema conquered India and put in circulation 
| | in the newly annexed territories the currency of the age- 
| old'king, most probably retired in the practical sense of 
|| the term, but still living. The discovery of Kujula Kad- 
| phises’ coins in Taxila and the evidences of the Hou-Han- 
Shu can be reconciled only by assuming the Yauvaràjya 
of Wema Kadphises who is also known to have set up 
generals to take charge of the newly acquired Indian 

territories*. 
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Marshall thinks that the coins bearing the legend 
“Maharayasa Rayatirayasa Kujula Kara Kaphasa Sacha- 
dhramathitasa” may have been issued by the crown-prince 
Vima.” ‘Kara’ has been interpreted as the equivalent of 
‘Kala’ used in Tukestan with the meaning of “prince”. 
‘Kujula Kara’ is significant enough to show that the old 
monarch was still living, although his son Vema, for all 
practical purposes, assumed the reins of the government 
and justified his de facto position by holding the imperial 
titles “Maharaja Rājātirāja”. However, no other Kushana 
crown-prince is known to have assumed poweras Wema 
Kadphises. 


Joint-rule ( Dvairājya ) 

Under this form of government the sovereign's brother, 
son, grandson, or nephew had an important share in the 
administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. The 
joint-issues of coinage by Azes I and Azilises, Azilises and 
Azes II, Azes II and Aspavarman, Gondopharnes and 
Aspavarman, Gondopharnes and Gad, Gondopharnes 
and Abdagases supply us the evidences on this prevailing 
system adopted by the Scythians and the Parthians. 
The Andhau inscriptions® suggest that the West Indian Saka 
King Chashtana ruled in the capacity of Mahakshatrapa 
conjointly with his grandson Kshatrapa Rudradaman. 

We have numismatic evidences to show that the 
Kushāņas adopted the joint-rule system. But the dating 
of the Kushāņa records suggest the overlapping of two 
reigns in some cases. Kanishka lis known to have ruled 
from the year 1 to 23. Rajan Vāsishka appears in the 
Sanchi inscription’ of the year 22. The same Kushana 
King is found mentioned as mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra 
Vāsishka in the Mathurā Yüpa inscription? of the year 24. 
The evidences indicate that Vāsishka is probably associated; 
in the capacity of a subordinate colleague, with Kanishka 

7 


N 
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I for the years 22 and 23, after which the former got ! 
promotion to the position of the latter. The last date of 
Vāsishka is the year 28 known to us from the Sāūchī 
Bodhisattva inscription. The year 28 is found also as 
the date of the earliest known record of Huvishka, the 
Mathura inscription.1° The coincidence is an indicator 
of the association of Huvishka with Vāsishka in the 
administration for a short period. Huvishka is known to 
have ruled from the year 28 to 60. The Ārā stone inscrip- 
tion!! of the year 41 shows overlapping of the reign of 
Kanishka II, son of Vājheshka ( Vāsishka ), with that of 
Huvishka. It might testify to the conjoint rule of Huvishka 
and Kanishka II for some time. All the evidences collect- 
ed here may have been interpreted from an altogether 
different point of view on the administrative relations 
between Kanishka I and Vāsishka, Vasishka and Huvishka, 
and Huvishka and Kanishka IJ. But the probability of the 
joint.rule system being followed by the Kushana Kings 
cannot be ruled out. The Sarnath Buddhist image inscrip- 
tion!? of the year 3 furnishes us with a positive evidence 
to establish that the joint-rule system used to be followed 
in the provincial government, Mahakshatrapa Kharapallana 
and Kshatrapa Vanaspara being the co-rulers in the eastern 
province of the Kushana Empire. 


Problem of Succession 


. The Hou-Han-Shu informs us that Kuei-tsiu-Kio i.e. 
| Kujula Kadphises was succeeded'by his son Yeu-Kao-chen 
| or Wema Kadphises. The information may be used to 
| suggest that Kingship was hereditary in the Kushana times. 
| ¢ ; But the problem of succession arises after Wema Kadphises. 

ji | Because, his exact relationship with his successor Kanishka 
Tisnot known to us from any source. The Later Han 
Annals indicate that Wema set up viceroys or generals to 
take charge of administration of the Indian territories. It 
I 
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has been suggested, that the coins bearing the titles 
“Basileos Basileon Soter Megas” were issued by one or 
more viceroys who ruled in India.'* The earlier records 
of Kanishka's reign having been found in Kausambi and 
Benares,'it may be assumed that he rose to power in Eastern 
India as one of the governors under Kadphises IL.:* But 
this view would have been unacceptable to those who 
identify *mahàraja rājītirāja devaputra Gushaņa” of the 
Taxila silver-scroll inscription (of the year 136) with 
Kanishka I and read the regnal year | in the Peshawar relic 
casket inscription of Kanishka.! * 

Kanishka I, from whose cra is calculated the dates of 
the records of hissuccessors, was probably the founder of 
a new Kushāņa family. Vāsishka, probably -his son, 
started his administrative career in the life-time of 
Kanishka I and later on succeeded him. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact relationship between Vāsishka and 
Huvishka. Kanishka II, son of Vasishka, probably ruled 
conjointly with Huvishka for'a shorttime. A Mathura 
record of the time of Huvishka (JRAS, 1924, p. 402) 
represents him as the grandson of a King having the 
appellation ‘steadfast in the true law’ ( sachadhrama thita— 
satyadharmasthita ) which occurs on the coins of Kujula 
Kadphises. But nothing can be deduced from it. Accord- 
ing to some scholars, there were to Huvishkas'*, one with 
‘his coins bearing the name “Oeshko” on his coins and. the 
other known as "Oeshki” from his coins. Even if it may 
be assumed that there were two Huvishkas, it is to be 
accepted that both of them ruled between the years 28 and 
60. The records of the time of Vasudeva, of which the 
earliest known date is the year 67, indicate a gap of time 
between Huvishka and his successor. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact relationship between Huvishka and 
Vasudeva. 2; 

The undated Mathura inscription, referred to above, is 
open to two interpretations, for the phrase, “Maharaja- 
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dhiraja-devaputrasya Huvishkasya pitāmahasya”, may be 
translated not only as “of the grandfather of Huvishka” 
but also as “of Huvishka, the grandfather of Huvishka, 
then reigning”. F. W. Thomas suggested that the second 
interpretation was the correct one, and that the grand- 
fathers name was “inherited as usual by his grandson.” 
The practice seems to have been followed by the Saka 
predecessors of the Kushanas, if we aceept the mumismatic 
evidence indicating the succession line as Azes I— Azilises— 
Azes II. 

On the assumption that the succession in the Kushāņa 
dynasty was from father to son, and primogeniture was 
normal, the following succession list may be followed: 
Kanishka I—Vāsishka—Huvishka I—Kanishka JI ( brother 
of Huvishka I) — unknown king — Huvishka II ( grand- 


nephew of Kanishka H ) — Vasudeva; alternatively, 
Kanishka I — Vasishka —Huvishka I ( brother of Vasishka ) 
— Kanishka II (son of Vāsishka) — unknown king — 


Huvishka II — Vasudeva. But in both the list of succession 
one has to accommodate five or six generations within 
ninetyeight years. 

To obviate the above difficulty A. L. Basham'7 suggested 
the system of succession from brother to brother, the 
eldest son of the eldest brother succeeding only when 
a whole generation of brothers was dead. It wasknown in 
ancient China and among some of the tribal people of 
Central Asia, the original home of the Kushāņas.'* 
The numismatic evidences tell us about the importance 
of King’s brother (for example, Spalahores, brother 
of Vonones ) in the administration of the Parthians, Work- 
ing on this hypothesis in the case of the Kushanas, it may 
be suggested that Kanishka I was succeeded by his eldest 
son Vasishka, followed by his younger brother Huvishka I. 
Huvishka I was succeeded by Vasishka’s eldest son Kanishka II 
to be followed by his younger brother Huvishka II. Huvishka 
JI was succeeded by his nephew Vasudeva, son of Kanishka II 
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and grandson of Vāsishka. However, Basham himself, 
while suggesting. the above line of succession accommo- 
dating four generations within 98 years, admits that the 
second ;Huvishka on whom the whole scheme of succession 
depends isashadowy figure about whose existence there 
is still doubt.. However, the system of succession as sug- 
gested in the case of the Kushāņas is probable, as we find 
it being actually followed by the Saka rulers belonging to 
Chashtana’s family ruling in Ujjain in the second and 
third centuries A.D. 


King's Councillors 


The King used to reside in his capital. It seems, from 
the available evidences, the Kushāņa capital, which had 
been originally at Bactra, was gradually shifted to Peshawar. 
Mathurà was most probably another capital of the 
Kushāņas in India. Kanishka I'scourt adorned by Ašva- 
ghosa, Māthara, Caraka, Pāršva and Vasumitra, gives us 
tounderstand how the privy councillors or the Matisa- 
chivas mentioned in the Junāgadh inscription of Rudra- 
dāman were intimately associated with the sovereign. We 
should take notice of the Greck engineer Agesilaos and 
Kanishka's chaplain Sangharaksha. Luder’s Inscription 
Nos. 1190-93 mention Rāja Vaidya (Royal Physician ) 
and Inscription No. 271 refers to Raja Lipikāra ( Royal 
Scribe )) They were counted as court ofücials. 


High Officials 

The Mānikiālā Inscription!? of the year 18 records the 
establishment of relics of Lord Buddha by Lala, a scion 
ofthe Kushāņa family, described as *Dandanüyaka". The 
Māt inscription?? of the time of Huvishka records the 
repair of a tank anda Devakula by a Bakanapati, son of 
a “Mahadandanayaka”. The Mathura stone slab inscrip- 
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tion?! of the year 74 records dedication by the **Maha- 
dandànyaka". The terms "Daņdanayaka” and '*Mahadan- 
danāyaka” seem to have represented the two grades of 
officials in the Kushāņa administrative machinery: 

The Nāsik Buddhist Cave Inscription of the Lord of 
Navanara, Vāsithiputa Siri-Pulumávi ( Luder's List No: 
1124) refers to the official designation "Mahāsenāpati”: 
The Nasik Buddhist cave inscription of the time of rajan 
Gotamiputa Sami-Siri Yaūa Sātakani (Luders List No. 
1146) also mentions the official styled '"Mahāsenāpati” 
( great general). The Mahāsenāpati had probably under 
him the subordinate officials like Senāpati ( general ), 
Gaulmika (commander of platoons), Arakshadhikrita 
( guard ) and Bhatamanushya ( soldiers ) who are mentioned 
in the Hirahadagalli copper-plate inscription of the Pallava, 
dharma-mahārājādhirāja Sivaskandhavaraman  ( Luder's 
List No. 1200). According to Dr. H. C. Roychoudhuri,** 
the Mahāsenāpati, the Dandanayaka and the Mahadan- 
danayaka probably correspond to the Senapati and Nayaka 
of Kautilya’s Arthašāstra. Dr. U. N. Ghosal suggested that 
the ‘term *Mahadandanayaka" means commander-in- 
chief.?? While Prinsep?* translated the word as ‘adminis- 
trator of punishment’ or Magistrate, Flect?? took it in the 
sense of “the great leader of forces” and A. Stein?* sugges- 
ted its meaning as “the prefect of police”. 

Anattempt may be madeto find out the actual expla- 
nation of the official designations, Dandanayaka and 
| Mahādaņdanāyaka. It is not at all unlikely that the 
Greek official designation “Strategos” ( military governor ) 
was translated into 'Dandanàyaka" in the Kushāņa times. 
Later on, the official designations found in the Kushāņa 
records were adopted in the Northern as well as Southern 
| India. The Nāgārjunikoņdā inscription?" of the Abhira 
| King Vasusena dated in the year 30 (probably of the 
f Abhira era 248 A.D.) mentions an officer enjoying the 
| designation Mahāgrāmika (officer in charge of a group 
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of villages), Mahatalavara and Mahadaņdanāyaka. In 
this record Mahādaņdanāyaka is found in charge of admi- 
nistrative duties in some territorial unit. But we find the 
designation *Dandanayaka-Baladhikrita" in the Gunji ins- 
cription?* of about the first century A.D., which implies 
military functions of the office. Again, the Kondamudi 
(Madras Museum ) copper plate and seal inscription??.of 
king Jayavarman of the Brihatphalāyana gotra refers to 
the Mahādaņdanāyaka who prepared the plates recording 
the gift of a village by the King to eight Brahmanas. This 
might have implied magisterial functions of the official 
in question. The mention of the Dandanayaka and Maha- 
dandanayaka in the medieval records of the Kannada area 
suggests merely a rank in many cases. Often the Danda- 
nàyaka is the governor of a territory and the collector of 
particular taxes.?? He is found to have enjoyed several 
other designations like Mahāsāmantādhipati, Mahāpra- 
dhana Senāpati or Senādhipati and Mahasandhivigrahin.?! 
A distinction is sometimes made between the Daņdanāyaka 
and the commander of the army, known as Senāpati.** 
Harishena, the author of the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudra Gupta, is called Khādyatapākika (superin- 
tendent of the royal kitchen ), Sandhivigrahika ( Minister 
in charge of peace and war), Kumārāmātya ( Amātya 
enjoying the status of a prince ) and Mahàdandanayaka.?? 
If the office of the Mahādaņdanāyaka meant that of the 
'great commandant of the army”, then it is likely that 
there was no clear.cut division between civil and military 
officials. Different designations may refer to different 
offices held at the same time or in different periods. What- 
ever that might be, in the Basarh seals?* issued by Prince 
Govinda Gupta as viceroy under Chandra Gupta II we 
find the office of Mahādandanāyaka ( Chief Justice ) clearly 
distinguished from the Baladhikarana ( office of the Head 
of the Army) and Dandapàsadhikarana (office of the 
Chief of the Police). The trend towards separation of 
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powers and clear-cut division between civil and military 
officials is clearly discernible in the early medieval records 
of the Palas, Chandra, Varman and Sena kings of Bengal.?* 

' The Judicial Department was probably putin charge of 
Mahādaņdanāyaka. 

The above survey of the epigraphic records would make 
it evident that the official designations, Daņdanāyaka and 
Mahādaņdanāyaka were used in different contexts with 
varied nature of the official functions. The term Danda- 
nayaka may have originated, if we judge by its derivative 
meaning, to represent official-in-charge of administration of 
punishment ( Danda), held responsible for maintenance of 
law and order in the conquered territories. The official 
concerned was expected to bring under control the law and 
order situation by his command over “bala” or army. 
Without being equipped with military power it would be 
risky for the Kushāņa officials to make an attempt to esta- 
blish an undisturbed peace. Thus, the generals ( Danda- 
nayakas) and the great generals ( Mahādaņdanāyaka ) 
became entrusted with the task of governing different 
territorial units (Janapadas ). It is reasonable to assume 
that those officials were later on, when military rule had 
succeeded in maintaining law and order, replaced by 
,Kshatrapas and Mahākshatrapas. While in some cases, the 
Dandanayakas were retained in their position in order to 
help the newly appointed satraps, in other cases the 
Mahādaņdanāyakas themselves and their sons hereditarily 
took charge of administration of some Janapadas and 
vulnerable points. The Mānikiālā stone inscription of 
Kanishka I associates Daņdanāyaka Lala, a scion ofthe 
Kushana family, with Kshatrapa Vespasi. The Māt inscrip- 

| tion of the time of Huvishka introduces us to the lord of 
. | Wakhan ( Bakanapati ), son of a Mahādaņdanāyaka. We 
| Í are also familiar with the Mahādaņdanāyaka Valina, not 
i directly concerned with governing of a particular territory, 
in the Mathura stone inscription of the time of Vasudeva. 
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A Mathura inscription of Kanishka’s fourth year refers to 

‘Mahadandanayaka’ Hummiyaka Canyakka, whose name 

was given to a Buddhist monastery.?^ Although their 

military, duties were of primary importance, the officers 

sometimes associated themselves with non-military func- 

tions.  '*Daņdapāla” is referred to in the Mahavastu 

Avadāna as one of the eighteen mahamatras.*7 He may be 

equated with the Daņdanāyaka of the Kushāņa records. 

From what has been discussed above it is not difficult to 

suggest functional associations of the Kushana officers. 

The military position of the officers attached with them the 

responsibility of administration of punishment ( or judicial 

administration ) as well as police-administration. From 

the early Gupta records it is evident that an official used to 

discharge the functions of different officers, civil or military, 

at the same time or whenever he was called up to do so in 

different capacities. It seems reasonable to assume that the 

Daņdanāyakas and Mahādaņdanāyakas, the two grades of 

Officials, discharged their functions as General, Judge or 

Police-Officer and sometimes as military governor. | 
It has been suggested that Daņdanāyakas were feudatory 

chiefs:appointed by the Kushāņa King and holding alle- 

giance to him, who were required to render civil or military 

help.*5 Perhaps they used to live in the court of the king, 

discharging both civil and military functions of the State. In 

exchange of their services rendered, the officers were most | 

probably granted an enjoyment of revenues collected from | 

a particular territorial unit. The possibility of their salary - § 

being paid in each cannot be ruled out in view of the exien- 

sive Kushāņa coinage. It seems, however, likely that the 

higher officials used to receive King’s grant of fiefs, whilethe 

subordinate officers were paid in cash. It is but natural for 


the Kushana kings to appoint their Šaka-Kushāņa relatives $ 
as the official heads at the higher level. The names of Lala, : 
Vālina, Hummiyaka in the Kushāņa records indicatethe state- - ie 
policy with regard to the appointment of higher officials. i | 
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Traditional list of State-Officials 

The recognition of eighteen officers and departments is 
traditional and appears to be of very early origin. Accord- 
ingly Nīlakantha, the commentator of the Mahābhārata 
( xii. 69. 52 ), eighteen functionaries known as Tirthas, are: 
Mantrin (Councillor), Purohita (priest), Yuvarājan 
(crown-prince ), Camūpati ( Commander of the army ), 
Dvārapala ( Chamberlain ), Antarvešika ( Superintendent of 
the inner apartment), Kārāgarādhikārin ( Overseer of 
prisons ), Dravyasamcayakrit (Steward ), arthānām viniyo- 
jaka (Royal treasurer), Pradeshtri (Chief Magisterial 
Officer ), Nagarādhyaksha ( Overseer of the city ), Kāryanir- 
mana Krit ( Engineer ), Dharmadhyaksha (Judge ), Sabha- 
dhyaksha (Overseer of the Assembly), Dandapala ( Guardian 
of punishment ), Rāshtrāntapāla (protector of the frontiers ) 
and Atavipala ( Guardian of the Forests). The similar list of 
eighteen officials is also found in the Rāmāyaņa (ii. 100.36 ), 
Paūcatantra (iii. 67-70), Raghuvamša ( xvii. 68 ) and Sisu- 
palavadha ( xiv. 9 ). The list of officials found in Kautilya's 
Arthasastra (I. xxi, p. 20) is following: Mantrin, Purohita, 
Senapati, Yuvarājan, Dauvārika, Antarvešika, Prasāstr, 
Samāhartri, Sannidhātri, Pradeshtri, Nāyaka, Pauravyā- 
vahārika, Karmāntika, Mantrīparishadādhyaksha, Danda- 
pāla, Durgapāla, Antapāla, Ātavika. The traditional list 
exhausts the whole sphere of work ofa state and meets its 
indespensable reguirements—providing for the deliberation 
of State-Ouestions ( Mantrin ) and assistance to thesovereign, 
both secular and spiritual ( Purohita ), for his personal 
safety and convenience ( Dauvārika, Antarvešika etc. ), for 
i| the administration of justice in the country ( Prasāstri, 
B Pradeshtri, Pauravyāvahārika etc.), for its internal peace 
| | ( Daņdapāla, Durgapāla etc. ) and external security ( Senā- 
3 pati, Nāyaka, Antapāla etc.) and for the supply of material 
| needs of the people by the exploitation of its natural re- 
| sources—by manufacture, commercial industries ( Karmān- 
tika, Atavika etc. )??. 
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Epigraphic evidences 
The epigraphic records of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, no doubt, give us an outline of the different 
departmental functions of the State. The Junagadh ins- 
cription of Rudradāman mentions the Mati-Sachivas 
(counsellors) and Karmasachivas (executive officers ). 
It is probably from among the Karmasachivas that different 
classes of civil officers had to be recruited. Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh record refers to "Amātya” Suvišākha who was 
appointed by the king to rule the whole of Anartta and 
Surāshtra. A Nasik Buddhist cave Inscription? refers to 
an official designation of 'bhārmdākārikaya i.e. bhanda- 
garika which stands for treasurer. The Banavasi stone 
inscription of the time of rajan Hāritiputa Vinhukada- 
Chutukulananda-Satakarhni*! mentions an ‘amatya’ who 
was the superintendent of works ( Kamarītika i.e. Karman- 
tika ). The Nasik Buddhist Cave Inscription of Gautami- 
putra Sri Šātkarņi'* records his order to an officer (amātya) 
with regard to a grant in a village, which was written 
by another officer ( amātya ) and kept by the *mahāsāmiyas' 
(Record Keepers). The Mathura stone inscription of the 
time of mahākshatrapa Sodāsa*? refers to a brahmin trea- 
surer ( garijavara ) appointed by the Saka king. A study 
of the Saka-Sitavihana records would leave little doubt 
that ‘amaccas’ or ‘amatyas’ were the principal ministers 
of State, their position being comparable to that of the 
Karmasachivas. Those amātyas used to be appointed as 
governors, treasurers, superintendents and secretaries,** 
Among other officers mention may be made of makers of 
hydraulic engines ( Audayantrika ) referred to in the 
Nāsik Buddhist Cave Inscription ot Mādharīputra Isvara- 
sena, the Ābhīra,** and the superintendent of water-houses 
( pāņiyagharika ) referred to in the Amaravati Buddhist 
sculpture inscription of the time of rājan Siri-Sivamaka- 
Sada.t* However, it is dificult to ascertain whether these 
epigraphic references may in any way compensate the 
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dearth of evidences for the Kushàna polity. It is natural 
that the Kushanas did not fail to learn the administrative 
procedure fruitfully followed by their contemporaries in 
South. Because, it cannot besaid that they had'no rela- 
tions with the trans-Vindhyan region On political grounds. 
The Kushāņa records discovered in Safichi may be of much 
significance in this connection. 


~ 


Viceroyalty 

The evidence deduced from the Chinese texts shows 
that the Kushāņa King used to appoint Viceroys whose 
position may have been distinguished from the provincial 
governors. The History of the Second Han Dynasty 
(Chapter 118) by Fan Ye informs us that “Yen Kao Chen 
(Or Wema Kadphises) conquered Tien-tchou (India ) 
and there set up generals, who governed in the name of 
the Yue-chi."!* Marshall thinks that Wema Kadphises set 
up “an army leader"^*. H.C. Roychoudhuri accepts the 
Singular number and thinks that the Kushāņa king “estab- 
lished there a chief for governing it"*?. The original text 
shows that the singular or plural may both be indicated, 
although Specht uses the plural *generals"5?. Whatever 
that might be, there is little doubt that either one or more 
than one army chief was appointed to govern in the name 
of the Yue-chi. Those chiefs may have governed the 
newly annexed territories in India as viceroys or King's 
representatives, Powers were delegated to those chiefs 
who probably issued the coinage bearing the iegend 
*Basileos Basileon Soter Megas”. Although there is 
difference of opinion in regard to tne Soter Megas problem, 
itis almost beyond doubt that coinages of Soter Megas 
and Wema Kadphises form an allied group suggesting 
their mutual nearness in point of time. The Soter Megas 
coins are found all over the Punjab, as well as in Kandahar 
and Kabul and as far eastward as Mathura. On the basis 
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of numismatic evidences it is unreasonable to assume that 
the Soter Megascoins were put in circulation before the 
Kushāņa conquest of India, although they may have inheri- 
ted some Indo-Parthian features. 

We further come to know from the Chinese texts quoted 
by Sylvan Levi that in 90 A.D. the King of the Yue-chi 
raised an army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders of the 
viceroy Sieto attack Pan-chao, who, however, succeeded 
in defeating him.5! It is difficult to suggest the terms 
and conditions upon which the relationship between the 
viceroys and their Kushāņa overlord rested. Prof. R.S. 
Sharma has attempted to utilise the evidence of the Jain 
text ''Kālakāchāryakathānaka” to show that the position 
of the Kushāņa overlords was like that of the Shāhānu- 
shāhis, while their viceroys were ‘Shahis enjoying the 
status of feudatories ( Samantas). To render military aid 
to the overlord was an important obligation of the Shahi— 
this is evident from the Chinese text describing the war 
between the Chinese General Pan Chao and the Kushāņa 
King.?? But itis difficult to suggest the ‘Shahi’ title for 
the viceroys ; the rulers belonging to the Kanishka group 
themselves prefixed to their names a title *"Shahi"5?. The 
designation ‘‘Shahanushahi”’ officially represented the 
Kushāņas not earlier than the fourth century A.D. The 
official style of the Kushāņa rulers, *Rajatiraja" found in 
their inscriptions and coins — should presuppose the exis- 
tence of feudatories or 'sámantas under them, holding 
the title of “Raja” only. But the existing data do not 
mention the names of the lesser *Ràjas' or *Shāhis". 

From the available evidences it seems that viceroyship 
was generally entrusted with the army leaders having 
command and control over the forces. We are reminded of 
the Dandanayakas and Mahādaņdanāyakas who played the 
most vital role in the Kushāņa polity. Probably the 
viceroys enjoyed an independent status so far as the internal 
affairs of their own jurisdiction were concerned. It is not 
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unlikely that in the early stages of the Kushana ascendancy 
in India, the viceroys were even allowed to issue their 
own coinage. There are indications in the Chinese texts 
that the viceroys used to be appointed in the territories 
lying at a far distance from the King’s capital. The Viceroy 
was given charge of the Indian territories, when the 
Kushāņa capital had not yet been shifted permanently from 
Balkh to Peshawar. When Kanishka, King of Gandhara, 
was ruling at Peshawar, his viceroy was stationed probably 
in a place wherefrom the Tsung-ling mountains could be 
approached by the army of the Yue-chi “by a long march”. 


Satrapal System 


The Perso-Hellenic system of government by Satraps and 
military governors was introduced in the Scythian period 
in several provinces of Northern Western and Southern 
India. In the North-West the Sakas and the Pahlavas hed 
official called strategos ( military governor )and meridarkh 
(governor of a provincial subdivision ) dating from Greck 
times?!, Under Saka-Pahlava rule the provincial governor 
assumed the characteristic official style *'Kshatrapa”, ‘a 
Sankritised form of Old Persian ‘Kshatrapavan’ through 
Greek satrapes’. The higher official designation was ‘Maha- 
kshatrapa'. The numismatic evidences suggest that the 
Saka-Pahlava sovereigns used to associate themselves with 
the provincial governors. Strategos Aspavarman is asso- 
ciated with Azes II and Gondopharnes on coins^^. With 
the end of the reign of Maues (1-20 A.D.) there arose 
independent Kshatrapa dynasties. The reigning King took 
the title of ‘mahakshatrapa’, while his heir adopted the title. 
*Kshatrapa'. The legends on a series of Mathura coins show 
mahākshatrapa Rajuvula ruling conjointly with his son 
Kshatrapa Sodasa who later on became Mahakshatrapa®°, 

Under the Kushanas their provincial governors enjoyed 


"the titles ‘Kshatrapa’ and «Mahākshatrapa”. The Sarnath 
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Buddhist image inscriptions of the year 3 of Kanishka 1°” | 
records the dedication of the Bodhisattva-statue by Friar Bala 
along with Mahakshatrapa Karapallana and Kshatrapa 
Vanaspara at Benares. The two satraps ruled over the eastern 
most province of the Kushāņa empire with their administra- 
tive headquarters at Banares. The first inscription containing 
the expression *'Saha-Kshatrapena Vanasparena Kharapalla- 
nenaca" and the second inscription providing us with a 
slightly changed expression *Mahakshatrapena Khararalla- 
nena, saha Kshatrapena Vanasparena" make an inieresting 
study of the position of the Satraps. It seems the two provin- 
cial governors ruling conjointly enjoyed the equal status of 
‘Kshatrapa’. Afterwards, Kharapallana was promoted to 
the Mahakshatrapaship, Vanaspara remaining a Kshatrapa. 
This was in keeping with the traditional satrapal system of 
government**, On their first recruitment, both of them 
were posted as Kshatrapas by the Central Government. 
Kharapallāna probably acquired, in no time, the Maba- 
kshatrapaship by his seniority in age as well as administra- 
tive efficiency. It has been pointed out by Vogel that the 
image on which the inscription of Kanishka’s year 3 is 
engraved shows the style of the Mathurā school of art and 
that the donors of the images had their home at Mathurā*?. 
This suggestion has further led to the conclusion that 
Kharapallāna belonged to the house of Rajuvula and Sodāsa 
during whose reign the Mathurā school of sculpture first 
flourished?^?. If it is accepted, it is likely that Kharapllana 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kushāņas in Mathura: 
and later on had to shift his seat of authority to Benares, by 
the order of the King. In that case, it may be assumed that 
the Kushāņa rulers sometimes re-instated the Kshatrapas in 
their position as vanquished chiefs, although the general 
rule prevailing at the time encouraged direct appointment 
of the provincial governors®'. 
The Set-Māhet Stone Umbrella Staff Inscription and Set- 
Māhet Buddhist Image Inscription of the time of Kanishka 
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19? record the setting up of a Bodhisattva-image with an 
umbrella and a shaft at Sravasti by Friar Bala whose dedi- 
cation of the Bodhisattva statue is also recorded in the 
Sarnath Buddhist Image Inscriptions. In the Spt-Māhet 
inscriptions is mentioned the name of Kanishka but the 
omission of the Kshatrapas’ names is significant. It may be 
explained away by stating that the said Kshatrapas were 

not associated with the religious act of Bala at Sravasti as 
they had been at Benares. Assuming that the Kshatrapas 
were ruling in the eastern province, their names would not 
have been ignored in the Set-Mahet record if they had an 
independent or semi-independent status. 

The Anyor ( Mathura ) Bodhisattva Inscription^?,record- 
ing the setting up of the image for the acceptance of the 
Sarvāstivādins, refers to Kshatrapa Upāsika Namida. After 
the overthrow of the Kshatrapa family of Mathurā at the 
advent ofthe Kushāņas, the city probably became the head- 
guarters of a satrapy under them. The findspotsofa large 
number of records of the time of Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vāsudeva were lying in and around Mathurā. It probably 
indicates that Mathura, a provincial headquarters, was 
gradually transformed into a regal seat of much importance. 

Chuksha near Taxila probably formed a satrapy not only 
under the Saka king Maues, as it isevident from the Taxila 
Copper plate inscription of the year 78 referring to Kshaha- 
rata Kshatrapa Liaka Kusuluka and his son Mahādānapati 
Patika?*, but also under the Kushāņas. The Kusuluka 
group was immediately succeeded by Zeionises, son of Ksha- 
trapa Manigula and himself Kshatrapa of Chuksha, known 
to us not only from his coins but also from the Taxila 
silver Vase Inscription of the year J91°°. It has been 
suggested that the successor of Zeionises was apparently 
Kuyula Kara?^?. However, the Manikala stone Inscription 
of the year 18 of Kanishka I refers to the Kshatrapa Vespasi 
and Daņdanāyaka Lala, a scion of the Kushāņa race. The 
evidence suggests that Kshatrapa Vespasi, stationed at 
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Mānikiālā in Rawalpindi district about A.D. 96, ruled over 
a province covering at least a part of Chuksha which, 
according to Marshall, lay along both banks of the Indus, 
comprising the Pashawar Valley on its west and most of the 
Hazara, ‘Attock and Mianwali districts on the east.7 

The Kshatrapa Liaka is mentioned in the Zeda Inscrip- 
tion of the year 11 of Kanishka, recording the gift of 
Hipea Dhia for the increase of the Sarvastivada®®. Zeda 
isa village near and tothe west of the Indus where in 
A.D. 89 was stationed Satrap Liaka probably having some 
relation with Patika, son of Liaka Kusuluka of the Taxila 
copper plate of the year 78. It is likely that the two satra- 
pies were established on the eastern and western banks of 
the Indus. While Kshatrapa Vespasi ruled on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, Kshatrapa Liaka had his jurisdiction 
stretching on the western bank of the river. 

The Bronze Casket Inscription from Mānikiālā records 
the gift ef the Kapisi Kshatrapa, the son of the Kshatrapa 
Granavhryaka^?. Kāpiši, identified with Begram where 
excavations have yielded a volume of Kushāņa antiquities, 
was probably a provincial scat under a Kshatrapa whose 
name is unknown. The suggestion that Begram-Kāpiši 
was the capital of the Kushāņa state is hardly agrecable*?. 
Kāpiši is a place where, according to Hiuen Tsang, the 
Chinese hostages were kept by Kanishka”'. 

Kalhana’s Rājataranginī (Bk. I ) refers to Hushkapura, 
Jushkapura and Kanishkapura, the three cities built by 
the Kushana rulersin Kashmir”. The importance of Kashmir 
in Kushāņa state cannot be overlooked. A satrapy was 
most probably formed by it. But the existing data do 
not furnish us with any evidence in this regard. The Sui 
Vihar Inscription?’ of Kanishka’s year II records the rais- 
ing of the staff by Friar Nāgadatta. It appears that there 
may have been a satrapy in Lower Sindh till it was con- 
quered by Rudradāman. The Sāiichī Museum Inscription 
of the years 22 and 28 leave little doubt that the Kushāņas 
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carved out a province in E. Malwa till it was conquered by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. The Kshatrapas, or feudatories 
ruling in Kàshmir, Sindhu and Eastern Malwa are not 
known tous from the available evidences. It has been 
surmised that Vāsishka was a viceroy in Malwa during 
the life-time of his father Kanishka I”*. Again, it is 
suggested that Jushka mentioned in the Rājataranginī may 
have been a viceroy in Kāshmīr"*, Atany rate the prac- 
tice appointingthe scions of the royal family as provin- 
cial governors or viceroys was not unknown in the Kushana 
times. This is borne out to some extent by the evidence 
of the Mānikiālā stone inscription. of the year 18. It is 
suggested that Sindh and Baluchistan formed a satrapy 
where Yola Mira ruled asalocal governor or chief under 
Kushana overlordship. The name of the chief Yola Mira 
is known from fragmentary inscription in letters of the 
Kushāņa period found ona few postsherds discovered at 
Tordher in the Thal Valley, District Lorlai, Baluchistan”*. 

The earlier Saka rulers in Western India probably 
began to rule in the capacity of Satrapas owing allegiance 
to some overlords in the North. The earliest known 
Kshaharāta ruler Bhumaka is known as Kshatrapa whose 
coins have been found usually in the coastal region of 
Gujrat and Kathiwar and sometimes in Malwa. Bhumaka 


` is not known to have used the title of “Raja” or ‘Mahaksha- 


trapa”. If itis accepted that the Kshaharātas had their 
home in Taxila and Mathura and moved south under the 
pressure of the Parthians, it is likely that Bhumaka began 
torule when in the North the power was being transferred 
from the Parthians to the Kushāņas, that is, between 
A.D. 50 and 6077. We cannot trace Kushàna rule in the 
Lower Sindh region (Sui Vihar) before A.D. 89 and in 
Malwa (Safichi) before the beginning of the second 
Century A.D. It is likely that Bhumaka began to rule 
under the overlordship of some Parthian king and his 
successor Nahapana, Nambanus of the Periplus of the 
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Erythraean Sea, seems to have acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Kushāņas but for a temporary period. A 
study of the Nasik, Karle and Junnār inscriptions of the 
time of ,Nahapana?'? would show that he started his 
political career as “Raja Kshaharāta EKshatrapa". But 
towards the latter part of the reign he assumed the titles 
of “Raji Mahākshatrapa Svāmī” which indicate his 
‘independent status beyond doubt, although there is 
nothing in his records to show that he openly disavowed 
the allegiance to the Kushāņas. In one of the Nāsik ins- 
cription?? the Saka Chicf Rsabhadatta refers to his over- 
lord in the honorific expression “‘bhatt@raka’’. Prof. D. C. 
Sircar suggests that the reference may be to the Kushēņa 
overlord of his immediate liegelord Nahap?na rather than 
to Nahapāna himself?$?. If this suggestion is accepted, we 
find outa positive evidence of an official recognition to 
the Kushāņa overlordship. The references to some coin 
_ denomination like ‘Suvarna’ or an expression like ‘Kushana- 
mula’ in the Nasik records of Nahapana?! as pointed out 
by Rapson and Bhandarkar, have hardly any bearing upon 
the Kshaharāta-Kushāņa relations. 

The exact number and character of satrapies under 
Kushana rule is hardly known to us, although it is sugges- 
ted by some that the empire was divided into five, perhaps 
seven satrapies??. Itis difficult to ascertain how long the 
satrapies, known so far, functioned regularly. We geta 
vague idea about the character of provincial governments 
putin charge of the vanquished chiefs, the scoins of the 
royal family, governors appointed directly by the Govern- 
mentor the tributary chiefs of semi-independent status. 
The Kushāņa records, as we have shown above, give us 
an idea of the religious benefactions of the Kshatrapas 
but do not furnish us with any information regarding 
their administrative functions. However, it is not unreaso- 
nable to assume that the provinces were called upon, after 
defraying the royal taxes, to support the satrap, his court 
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and army as in the. Achaemenian times.?? Probably there 
was no fixed salary for the officials who enjoyed the reve- 
nue of the Janapadas under their rule after paying off the 
royal dues. The designation of “gramasvami” .( lord of 
the villages) of a Kshatrapa in a Peshawar inscription** 
probably indicates that the officer acted as an intermediary 
between the village-headman on the one hand and the 
king on the other, realising royal dues from the villages ** 

Inthe Achaemenian times arrangements were made to 
put checks on the growing power of thesatraps. To pre- 
vent the concentration of power, a Satrap, a General and 
a Secretary of State were appointed in each province, 
the official being independent of each other and responsible 
directly to the Emperor.^ Under the Scythian ruler 
Maues, wefind Chuksha, one of the provinces being ruled 
overby two governors jointly, namely, Kshatrapa Liaka 
Kusuluka and mahādānapati Patika. The practice of dual 
governorship in a province was not introduced by the 
Kushanas as it has been suggested.*” The Mānikiālā stone 
inscription of the year 18 refers to Kshatrapa Vespasi in 
association with Daņdanāyaka Lala, a scion of the royal 
family and shows how the Kushàna rulers were anxious 
to prevent concentration of power in the hands of tho 
Satraps. Besides, so long as capable monarchs like Kanishka 
and Huvishka reigned, the satraps were careful not to 
exceed the customary limits and were forced to be zealous 
in maintaining order. 


Administrative Divisions 


The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta** 
indicates in the expression “Sva-vishaya-bhukti-s4sana- 
yācana” that the dominions of the "Daivaputra Shahi- 
shahanushahis" or the Kushāņa rulers were divided into 
*bhuktis" and *'vishayas". The prevalence of bhukti in 
pre-Gupta timesis not corroborated by any source, and 
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hence may have been a projection of Gupta administrative 
divisions into Kushāņa times. The prevalence of ‘vishaya’ 
units in the post-Maurya period is corroborated by the 

Suvarnaprabhásottamasütra, a Buddhist Mahāyānist texts 

of the early century of the Christian era, which, while 
defining a devaputra, refers to kings ruling in Vishayas 
(rājāno bhavanti vishayeshu ca ).5? The Sarnath Buddhist 

image inscription in Luder's List ( No. 929 n ) records gift 

of the devout lay-worshippér, the chief of the district. 
( Vishyapati ) Suyattra. Apparently, the Vishaya was gover- 

ned by the Vishayapati. “Vishaya”, was a term synony- 

mous with Deša, Rāshtra, Āhāra or Janapada, most of 
them being referred to in early South Indian Brāhmī ins- 

criptions.?? In view of the available evidences, we have 

reasons to believe that the satrapies as well zs the kingdoms 

outside the Saka-Kushana empire were divided into dis- 

tricts; The division called ‘Bhukti’ is found in the Gupta 

epigraphic records, mostly land-grants. But we cannot 

trace it the records of the post-Maurya period, mostly 

votive or dedicative in nature. No *meridarch or ‘vishaya- 

pati' can be traced in the Kushàna records. 


City Administration 
The King or his provincial governors resided in cities 
called Nagara or Nagari which served as administrative 
headquarters called Adhishthàna. Archaeological evi- 
dences indicate the existence of numerous cities and towns 
in the Kushāņa state, like Bactra, Peshawar, Begram, 
Mathura, Kausambi, Srüvasti, Benares and Sàüchi. The | 
cities flourished primarily out of a military necessity. To | 
consolidate conquests it was incumbent to build fortified 
Outposts at important strategic points linking together the 
military roads maintained by the state. In the Arthašāstra?* 
a city appears with the appellation of ‘durga’ fortified with 
strong defence. It was like a military encampment. The 
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Nagaraka (Mayor) was to look after the affairs of the 
capital or the big cities ( Bk. IJ, Ch. 36). Manu (VH. 121 ) 
and Bhishma ( Šāntiparvan, $7.10) also provide for the 
appointment in each. city of a high officer, who was to 
superintend all matters affecting the city and had ample 
powers of restraint and coercion. The Bharaut Buddhist 
coping stone inscription ( Luder's List No. 705 ) refers to 
a town called “Nigama”. The Nasik Cave Inscription of 
the time of Nahapāna*? refers to the ‘Nigama-sabha’ which 
probably represents the municipal corporation. The 
Udaygiri Cave (Bighgumpha ) inscription ( Luder's List 
No. 1351 ) refers to the town judge, *nagararkhadamsa”. 

Representation of city-goddesses is found on the coins 
of the Greeks and Scythians. The city of Pushkalavati 
isfound onthe coins of Diomedes, Epander, Philoxenus, 
Maues, Azes, Azilises and Zeicnises. The city of Nicaea 
is represented on the coinsof Eucratides and Menander. 
Pallas Athene is shown on the coins of Demetrius. Zeus, 
the city god of Kāpiši, is found on the coins of Euratides. 
But the Kushāņas did not follow their: Graeco-Scythian 
predecessors in this regard. City-deitics are conspicuous 
by their absence on the Kushana coinage. This fact has 
been taken into account by some te suggest that the citics 
in the Kushāņa times lost their local autonomy. 

It may be pointed out that four sealings bearing the 
legend ‘nigama’ or ‘nigamasa’ in Kushēņa characters have 
been found at Bhiļā near Allahabad.?? These sealings 
were issued by the municipal corporation. The evidence 
from the said data may have bearing upon the position of 
some self-governed citiesin the Kushāņa polity. In Pali 
literature Nigama is distinguished from Nagara as well as 
grama. Manu ( VIL 121) has prescribed for appointment, 
in every town, Of a superintendent of all affairs (.Sarvàrth- 
cintaka ), elevated in rank, formidable, resembling a planet 
among stars. 
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Village Administration 

According to Kautilya’s Arthašāstra (Bk. II, Ch. 1) 
the whole Janapada was divided into four convenient 
parts, the "Sthānīya of 800 villages, “dronamukha” of 
400 villages, *Kharvatika" of 200 villages and “Sangrahana” 
of 10 villages. ' These divisions were different stations 
where government officials were posted for purposes of 
police and revenue administration,"! An official named 
‘gopa? was appointed by the Central Government over a 
small area rangiug from five to ten villages ( Kautilya, 
Bk. II, Ch. 35 ). He was primarily a revenue official. The 
Central Government appointed as many as three Commis- 
sioners in the headquarters of the ruralareas in order to 
keep watch over the revenue officials. The supervision of 
the affairs of a single village was the responsibility of the 
fgramika' or village-headman, as it appears frem the 
. Arthašāstra ( Bk. III, Ch. 10 ). 

The Post-Mauryan records refer to not only ‘grama’®®, 
the smallest administrative unit, but also "Grāmāhāra'** 
Or a group of villages. The affairs of a village were con- 
trolled by officers stylei “grameyakaayutta” ( village 
authorities )?”, *Gràmani" ( village-headman )?* or “Gra- 
mika" ( village-headman )?? and probably “Grama- 
bhojaka" ( free-holders of villages ).100. *Gramani" is 
referred to in the Vedic literature!?!, while, *gramika" 
is mentioned in the Arthašāstra (III. 10) and the Manu- 
Samhita ( VII. 115-116 ). 

In the Kushāņa state "Grāmika” was in charge of admi- 
nistration of a village. A Mathurā Jain inscription of the 
year 40 (? ) records the dedication Of the image by the 


mother of Sinhadatta, first wife of the village-headman | 


( grāmika ) Jayanāga, daughter-in-law of the village head- 
man ( grāmika ) Jayadeva (Luder's List No. 48). The 
Mathura Jain image inscription of the time of maharaja 
rajatiraja devaputra Shahi Vasudeva, dated in the year 84, 
records the setting up of the image by the wife ofa village- 
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headman ( grāmika ) ( Luder's List No. 69a ). These records 
make it evident that the official designation "'grāmika” 
was in vogue'and the position of the village-ofücial was 
recognised in the Kushāņa times. Further it may be 
assumed that the post of *'Grāmika” was generally heredi- 
tary. The Central Government had normally no inter- 
ference with regard to the appointment of these village- 
officials. The state-control over the affairs of the villages 
had been rigid in the Mauryan times. But it seems to have 
slackened under the Kushāņa rule. 

Manu closely follows Kautilya in recommending organi- 
sation of village-administration. It issaid in the Manu- 
Samhita ( VII. 114-117) that the King should place a com- 
pany of soldiers (Gulma ) commanded ( by a trusty officer ) 
in the midst of two, three, five or hundreds of villages, 
(to be) a protection of kingdom (rashtrasya sarmgrahani ). 
Appointment isto be made of a lord over ( each ) village 
(gramasya adhipati), as well as of lords ( grāmapati ) of 
ten, twenty, a hundred and a thousand villages. The lord 
of village ( grāmika ) has to inform the lord of ten villages 
of the crimes committed in his villages ( grāme doshān 
samutpannán), and the ruler of ten should make his 
report to the ruler of twenty. The ruler of twenty has to 
report all such matters to the lord of a hundred who, again, 
is responsible for informing the lord of a thousand. The 
statements made by Manu suggest that the headman of a 
village may have reported, if at all necessary, the troubles, 
disturbances or more probably judicial disputes to the 
higher official. But, itisimplied, that the headman him- 
self was responsible for maintenance of law and order in 
his own village. Secondly, the King's order with regard 
toappointment of village headman, as hinted at by Manu, 
was,in reality, an approvalin case a grāmika succeeded 
his predecessor and father.  Thirdly, the stationing of 
military cantonment (gulmas) in convenient parts of the 


state obviously depending on the extent of the Rāshtra”, 
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docs not suggest that the village headman was not trusted 
with the defence of the village.'?* As it has already been 
pointed out above, in order to consolidate conquest or to 
put down rebellions it was incumbent to build fortified 
outposts ( durga ) at strategic points linking together the 
routes meant for the movement of the army. 

The *grāmika”, in Kushāņa times, was primarily a 
revenue official. It has been indicated by Manu ( VII. 118- 
119) that the village headman, the lords of ten, twenty, 
a hundred anda thousand villages, used to enjoy as their 
emoluments a share of the royal revenue for the collection 
of which they were held responsible. It is said that “the 
headman of a village ( grāmika ) should obtain those 
articles which the villagers have to furnish everyday to 
the king (rājapradeyāni ) viz. food, drink, fuel and the 
like. The officer over ten villages should enjoy one Kula 
(as much land as suffices for one family, or land cultivable 
by two ploughs ),!°? that over twenty villages should 
enjoy five Kulas, the superintendent of a hundred of 
villages should receive the revenue of one village and the 
high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy the 
revenue of a town”. According to the commentator 
Medhātithi, all this is only approximate and recommen- 
datory and was nct literally followed.!^* However, what 
is meant by Manu's recommendation is that an emolument 
commensurate with the position and responsibilities of 
each officer should be received by him. A proto-feudal 
system has been found out by some in Manu's structure 
of revenue administration.'?+a d 

Although the ‘gramika’ was in charge of local self- 
government in villages, Central Government did not lose 
its control over the village-affairs and the activities of the 
village officials. Manu ( VH. 120-122) recommends that a 
minister (sachiva), specially appointed for the purpose, 
should .inspect the affairs of the officials, which are conneč- 
ted with their villages and their separate business. A 
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Superintendent of all affairs ( sarvārthacintaka ), appointed 
in each, town, isenjoined to visit by turns all the village- 
officials, explore their behaviour properly in their 
districts through spies for each, lest they should” prove 
tyrannical or harass the people with unjust taxes. If the 
state of affairs reflected in the Manu-Samhita existed in 
the Kushāņa times, it is likely that the Kushana rulers 
adopted every conceivable measure to avoid any loss of 
revenue to State, in spite of due allowances made for 
traditional self-governing status of the villages. 


Public Finance 


Kauļilya (IL8) states that all undertakings depend 
upon the financial position (Kosa) ofthe state and there 
the government (represented by the king) must pay the 
first attention to KoSa. In the Santiparvan (119.16) of 
the Mahabharata the king is called upon to guard his 
finances with great effort, since kings depend upon Kosa 
which tends to the prosperity of the kingdom. According 
to Manu ( VII.65) the koša and the government of the 
realm should be the personal concern of the King. Yājia- 
valkya (JI. 327-328) recommends that the king should 
personally look into the income and expenditure. The 
Mahavastu (I. 271-232 ) exhorts the king to be awake in 
taking care of his treasury and to weigh in his mind as 
to how to augment his own resources. 


Land System 


We possess very little information about the land system 
under the Sakas and Kushāņas, especially under the latter. 


But in order to appreciate the basis of royal taxation it is ` 


necessary to consider the king’s position in relation to 
land. For this we have to depend upon contemporary 
religious and legal texts as well as inscriptions. The state 
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control over all sectors established by the Mauryas did 
not continue in the post-Maurya times. Individual hold- 
ing and enjoyment of land is attested by the evidences 
at our' disposal. The Milindapaüha ( Trenckner's ed., p. 
213) refersto the individual who clears the forest and 
takes other steps for making the land fit for cultivation. 
And because he brings the land under use, he is called thc 
owner of the land. According to Manu, a field belongs 
to him who first removed the weed and the deer belongs 
tohim who first wounded it (IX.44). The Divyāvadāna 
( Cowell's ed., p. 463) refers to individual farmers in large 
number working hard and engaged in cultivation. Coming 
to the cpigraphic evidence, the Kānberi Buddhist Cave 
inscriptions attest to the fact that the subjects of the Sāta- 
vàhana rulers enjoyed individual ownership of land for 
the merchants and other lay worshippers could freely 
dispose of their land to Buddhist monks.!?* An inscrip- 
tion from Nasik records the gift of a field by one Mugu- 
dasa.'°° Another cpigraph!?* from Nasik mentions 
a gift of land by Ushavadata who had bought the same 
from a brāhmaņa. The Junnār inscriptions!?? supply 
significant instances of private transfer of iand and of the 
gift of small units of agricultural land, occupied by private 
individuals. 

All these, however, need not be taken to mean that the 
state-ownership of land had become obsolete. Although 
in post-Maurya times some sort of political disintegration 
had set in, the institution of kingship came to be divinised. 
Not only did the Kushana rulers assume the title “deva- 
putra” but also the political theorists like Manu ( VII.7 ) 
and Bhīshma ( Šāntiparvan, Ch. 59 ) helped in divinisation 
of kingship. It is likely that an unquestioned authority 
of the king based upon his divinity made the scope of. 
prevalence of full-fledged private ownership limited.!?” 
The writings of the period substantiate the king's right 
overland. The Milindapaūha ( p. 359) clearly recognizes 
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king’s ownership over all the towns, seaports, mines etc. 
which are situated on the earth. Manu ( VIII.39 ) says in 
unambiguous termsthat the king is entitled to his share 
of treasure and minerals, because he isthe lord ‘of all. 
In the Divyāvadāna ( pp. 562-63) the king is admonished 
by his ministers thus: “the kingdoms being protected 
yield taxes and revenues". A similar view is embodied 
in the Mahāvastu (I. 271-282) where the king enjoined to 
protect his own dominions of both towns and countryside 
( paurajanapadam rāshtrari ) and make his realm pros- 
perous ( riddha ), developed ( sphita ) and populous ( jana- 
kula ) by arranging rightly for the protection of his people 
through righteousness. That the state effectively exer- 
cised its rights of ownership can be shown by the grants 
of land made by the Sātavāhana rulers to the brahmin 
priests as well as Buddhist monks, recorded in the Nānā- 
ghat Cave Inscriptions (1.11), Nasik Cave inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni’s 18th year (1. 2-3 ), Nasik Cave 
inscription of his 24th year (1.3) and Karle Cave Inscrip- 
tion of Vasishthiputra Pulumāvī (1.3). The legal texts 
of Vasishtha ( XIX.l ) and Manu ( VIII. 307; VII. 2,35 ) often 
look .upon taxes as king’s wages for the service of 
protection. f 


Revenue Policy 


It has been observed by Kosambi!!? that the plough- 
using village dominated the economy of the two great 
river basins of North India conquered by foreigners, that 
is, the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas, who succes- 
sively ruled and ‘mainly looted the surplus gathered under 
the preceding rulers, namely, the Mauryas. The Yuga 
Purāņa, of course, states that the Sakas will be avaricious 
(arthalubdhasea te sarve bhavishyanti mahābalā, p. 37, 
1.135). That financial oppression of the subjects was 
not unlikely can be guessed from astory of the Divyāvadāna 
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( pp: 562-563), in which two evil ministers advise the king 
in the following strain: "Seasamum, O Lord! does not 
yield oil unless it is made to dry, torn to pieces, oppressed 
and pressed ; so also, O King, is the kingdom". But some 
post-Maurya records suggest that normally the rulers, 
both indigenous and foreign, followed the precepts of the 
law-givers. According to Kautilya ( V.2) the king should 
endeavour to gather the revenue from his subjects in the 
same way as the fruits of a garden are gathered as often 
as they become ripe. Justas the gardener would abandon 
the unripe fruits lest their source should be disturbed, so 
also the State should abandon the unripe sources of the 
kingdom lest they should cause anger to the people. Manu 
( VII. 139) required that the king should not, through 
greed, tax the subject heavily, as he would thereby cut off 
the roots of the people. It is laid down in the Manu-Smriti 
(VII.80 ) that taxes should be realised in accordance with 
the Sastra, which fixes the rates of taxes according to the 
Commodity and according as the times were normal or 
there was an apprehension of an impending calamity.!!! 
In one of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, it is said that Gau- 
tamiputra Satakarni ( A.D. 106-130) never levied taxes 
but in conformity with dharma ( dhamopajita-karaviniyoga- 
karasa )!!?, The Junagadh inscription of Mahākshatrapa 
Rudradàman ( A.D. 150 ) testified to the fact that the Saka 
king built the dam of the Sudaršana lake without oppres- 
sing the inhabitants of towns and country by taxes ( kara ), 
forced labour ( vishti ) and benevolence ( pranaya-kriya ) 
and by spending a vast amount of money from his own 
treasury ( apīdayitvā Kara-vishti-pranaya-kriyabhih pau- 
rajanapadam janath Svasmat Kosa mahatā dhanaughena 
anatimahatā ca kālena......... ).115 The principles of taxes 
enunciated by the law-givers were thus generally followed, 
although it is not unlikely that, taking an opportunity of 
the weakness of the central authority, the revenue officials, 
posted in different parts of the state, may have been tyran- 
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nising over the people. That indicates the impending fall 
of the government. The Kush?na rulers who were mainly 
inclined towards Buddhism Indianised themselves to a 
great extent and perhaps did nct always “loot the surplus" 
by violating the Sastric injunctions. The duration of 
Kushāņa rule would have been shorter by rise of the indi- 
genous republics and monarchies at least a century earlier, 
if they failed to follow the law of the land. 


Sources of Revenue 


The main items of revenue, in the post-Maurya times, 
appear to have been Bhāga, Bali and Sulka, which are not 
included in the list of oppressive taxes referred to in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman. Bhāga seems to 
have been customary royal share of the agriculture produce 
amounting to one-sixth ( sadhāga ),the rate often mentioned 
by Kautilya (1I.6, 15) as well as Manu ( VII.308 ) The 
Milindapafiha (1.146) mention Bali asan emergency tax. 
But the view is not corroborated by the Junāgadh record. 
A$vaghosa'!* mentions Bali in the sense of regular tax. 
It seems to have been an annual contribution to the cen- 
tral exchequer ( Manu, VII. 80). It was probably different 
from *Shadbhaga". “Kara” appears to have been an 
oppressive impost and therefore over and above the general 
tax, although A$vaghosha!!* takes the term in the broad 
sense of taxes. ''Vishti" (forced labour) was the manual 
labour for the state given by the labourers, artisans and 
dāsas; instead of paying taxes.1'® Although it has been 
marked as an oppressive tax in the Junagadh inscription, 
it appears to have been levied occassionally by the State 
upon the Šūdras, craftsmen and artisans.'!” It seems 
likely that the Kushāņas, who had built so many stüpas 
and monasteries, may have sometimes requisitioned forced 
Jabour in lieu of regular taxes. It can be inferred from an 
epigraphic record that corvee was demanded for hydraulic 
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constructions carried out by the State.1!® According to 
Kautilya (V.2), an important measure to replenish a 
depleted treasury is to levy benevolences ( pranaya ) from 
the people, which, however, should not be resorted to more 
than once. Manu (xX. 118) indicates that the king is 
realising one-fourth of the produce during financial embar- 
rasments, instead of the usual one-sixth. As Rudradāman, 
the Saka king of Western India, did not feel any financial 
embarrasment, he considered the levy of pranaya to be 
undesirable. 

The Šaulkika, a revenue official, seems to have been 
known in the post-Maurya times. The term occurs in 
Patafijalis Mahābhāshya ( IV. 2.104) and the Divyavadana 
(p.277). The Milindapaīīna ( p. 365 ) speaks of an officer 
styled “Sulkadhyaksha” an officer in charge of collection 
of ‘Sulka’, a commercial tax. It is stated in the Arthašāstra 
(II. 28) that the merchants should pay their share of 
$ulka in accordance with the usage of the ports. Accor- | 
ding to Kautilya (1I. 22) $ulka should beimposed on all | 
types of merchandise, either coming from the country 
parts or manufactured inside the forts, or imported from 
foreign country. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea . | 
(section 49) speaks of foreign merchants bringing very | 
costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful maidens E 
for the harem, fine wines, clothing of the finest weaves 
and the choicest ointments for Indian kings. But it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether these offerings constituted any | 
regular tax in the nature of duty. The Kushāņas issued | 
gold coins in large number. Roman gold which poured | 
into India through trade and commerce had significant : ; 
role in this connection. It is not known whether the | 
Roman merchants using the trade-route running through 
the Kushāņa territories upto Central Asia and China had 
to pay ‘Sulka’ at a fixed rate regularly to the sovereign 
or whether the state-trading with the West fetched to the ^ 
Kushāņas a considerable amount of Roman gold. What- 
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ever might have been the case, the foreign mercbants were 
to pay tax at a certain percentage of their profit on sale 
of the merchandise. The growth of mercantile capitalism 
in India intheearly centuries of the Christian era, as it is 
evidenced by the Milindapafiha, the Periplus and Ptolemy’s 
Geography as well as hundreds of epigraphs recording 
gifts of merchants ( Luders’ List), probably contributed 
towards the prosperity of the Kushāņa State. 


Land-tenure 


The fiscal privilegesof the brahmanas who often enjoyed 
exemption from taxes are referred to by the law-givers 
( VaSishtha, VIII. 37; Manu, VIII. 407). The practice of 
giving land and money to the brahmanas has been encou- 
raged by Āpastamba (II. 10.26.1) and Gautama (X.9) 
who belong to earlier period. The Digha Nikāya ( 1.87 ) 
also mentions *brahmadeya" lands which were not pro- 
bably tax-free. Kautilya (II. 1-2) states that the king 
should make grants of brahmadeya lands, exempted from 
taxes and fines, to the sacrificial priest, the spiritual precep- 
tor, the priest and those learned in the Vedas. The Kushāņa 
rulers belonging to the family of Kanishka were enthu- 
siastic champions of Buddhism, but they have left no 
records of land grants to Buddhist monks. The Satava- 
hanas, although they were champions of Brahmanism, 
for the first time granted land to the Buddhist monks. It 


` is learnt from the Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra 


Šātakarņi''” that he not only made grants of land to the 
monks but also gave up administrative and fiscal rights. 
Perhaps the Kushanas also made such grants, although 
they have not yet been discovered. The Mathura stone 
inscription of Huvishka refers to two gifts to a hundred 
brahmins one of Punyašālā and the other of 500 Purāņas, 
according to the ''akshayanivi" system.!?? That is, the 
endowments were made on a permanent basis. On the : 
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basis of this evidence, Prof. R. Sharma suggests that the 
grant of land according to “akshaynivi” tenure which was 
widely practised in the Gupta period, had already been 
introduced under the Kushāņas during the early centuries 
of the Christian era.**' If this suggestion is accepted, it 
is likely that the Kushāņa rulers encouraged landgrants, 
with fiscal immunities, following the Kautilyan recommen- 
dations in this regard, to the brahmanas as also to the 
Buddhist monks. 


Functions of the State 


Public expenditure depended primarily on the various 
functions which the State imposed on itself. Like the 
Mauryan State, the Kushāņa State also seems to have 
offered proper defence from internal dangers through an 
elaborate police system, and external dangers through the 
Organisation of army. The Mahāvastu (I. 271-282 ) recom- 
mends that the king should protect his own dominion 
consisting of both towns and country-side and maintain 
them both and also his retinue by arranging for them easy 
availability of their essential requisites, so that his own 
people may be alienated from him by his enemies. In 
this direction the Kushāņa rulers instituted an elaborate 
system of stationing *gulmas" or military cantonments in 
the midst of two, three five or hundreds of villages for the 
protection of the State ( rāshtrasya sarngraham—Manu VII, 
114. The dandanāyakas and Mahādaņdanāyakas who are 
often mentioned in post-Mauryan epigraphs, especiaily the 
Kushāņa records, seem to have been in charge of military, 
police and judicial administraticn. Like the Imperial 
Guptas, the Kushanas did not draw any line of demarcation 
between the military and civil establishments. 


Maintenance of bureaucracy 


The Kushana state had obviously to maintain the 
bureaucracy. In Kautilya’s Arthašāstra ( V.3 ) the salaries 
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of the officials range from 48000 to 60 panas. Ordinarily 
‘pana’ and ‘Karshapana’ ( Manu VIII. 136 ) refer to copper 
coins. The law-book of Manu ( VII. 115-120) provides for 
the assignment of land to revenue officials in^charge of 
one, ten, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand villages. This 
piece of land was intended to be a minor part of the area 
to be placed under the charge of these officers, who were 
to enjoy its revenues for their upkeep. All other officers 
employed by the state seem to have been paid in cash. 
Manu ( VII. 125-126) recommends a daily maintenance in 
proportion to the position and to work for women 
employed in the royal service and for menial servants. 
One pana must be given ( daily ), it has been said, as wages 
to the lowest, six to the highest, likewise clothing every 
six months and one drona of grain every month. Manu 
does not furnish any information with regard to salaries 
of high officials. However, the varied types of gold and 
copper coins having different denominations were issued by 
the Kushāņa rulers. It is very likely that the system of 
payment of salaries in cash was practised in the Kushana 
times. 


Protection of agriculture 


The State probably imposed upon itself the respon- 
sibility of extending protection to agriculture. Manu 
( IX. 291, 293 ) enjoins the king to punish people for theft 


of agricultural implements and provides mutilation for, 
. selling false seed corn, for taking up seed already sown, 


and for destroying boundary marks. We hear of the 
repair of the Sudaršana Lake for irrigation by Rudradaman 
from his Junagadh record. The Zeda inscription of 
Kanishka’s year 11 records the digging of a well and a 
water-giver, the Peshawar Museum Inscription No. 21 
( Majumdar’s List No. 55) records the digging of a well, 
the Shakardarra Inscription of the year 40 ( Majumdar's 
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List No. 55 ) records the digging of a well, the Und Inscrip- 
tion of the year 61 ( Majumdar's List No. 92 ) records the 
digging of a well, the Tor Dherai Inscribed Postsherds 
( Luders? List: No. 38 ) record the donation of a water-well, 
the Ara Inscription of the year 41 refers to the digging of 
well, the Māt inscription of the time of Huvishka records 
the repair of a tank and a Devakula by a Bakanapati, and 
the Mathura collosal seated Image Inscription of Kushana- 
putra Vematakshama refers to the construction of a temple, 
a garden, a tank and well. These are evidences to show how 
at the initiative of individual citizens or in some cases, 
of administrative officers, arrangements were made for 
instituting permanent source of water-supply. Although 
majority of these tanks and wells were dedicated for 
religious purposes, the general pattern of irrigation seems 
to have been by wells, tanks, canals and rivers. We are 
not certain whether the digging of wells and the repair of 
tanks were done by some officials at the intiative of the 
State with the irrigation-purpose. Indirect evidence of 
the popularity of tanks in North Western India and U.P. 
is furnished by the practice of offering ritual tanks, which 
have been discovered at Taxila, Hastinapura, Udaipur, 
Ahicchatra, Kausambi and Bhita, most of these belonging 
to the post-Maurya times.!?? The recent excavations of 
Professor S. P. Tolstov in Khorasan have brought to light 
canals assignable to Kushāņa times, that is, the first three 
centuries of the Christian era.!?? But archaeology relating 
to the Kushana period in India does not know of any canals 
so far. Perhaps the Kushàna rulers generally did not bear 
the responsibility for irrigation. Manu ( VIII. 264 ) pro- 
vides for the government protection of the house, tank, 
orchard, and fields of the individuals against seizure by 
others. Itseemsto suggest that some kind of individual 
ownership of irrigation-tanks, dams, reservoirs etc. which 
probably indicates that irrigation may have been to a 
certain extent an individual concern. Dion Chrysostom 
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( C.A.D. 50-117 ) informs us that in order to convey water 
from large and small rivers in India the local inhabitants 
made many channels.!?* However, irrigation being an indi- 
vidual concern, partly due to fragmentation of land in sma- 
ller plots, state did not intervene. But State, however, disch- 
arged the functions of protecting agrarian productive base. 


State control over trade and commerce 


Realising the importance of trade, the Kushāņas paid 
special attention to developing trade-routes. Not only the 
large rivers like the Indus, Ganges and Yamuna but also 
even small navigable streams in the vast Kushana empire 
were used as trade-routes.!?^ It has been observed that 
the interests of traders, hailing from different countries 
were safeguarded.!?9? They must have been assured of 
a large measure of security and protection in the Kushana 
state. The Roman Emperors in view of their hostility 
with the Parthians, must have laid stress on friendly con- 
tracts with the Kushāņasin order to maintain their con- 
trol over Oriental trade and commerce.!?* The Kushanas 
modelled their gold coinage on the weight standard of the 
Roman aureus probably toserve the purpose of foreign trade. 

Before levying tax upon the traders, State had to con- 
sider the rates of purchase and of sale, the length of the 
road, the expense for food, the charges of securing the 
goods etc.!”S Manu (IX. 282, 285) has laid down for the 
protection of roads and fines of two Kārshāpaņas and five 
hundred panas have been fixed for one who drops filth 
onthe Royal road and who destroys a bridge respectively. 
As regards state-control over profits and prices in the 
market, we hear from Manu (IX. 287) his prescription of 
the first amercement as the fine for the man who behaves 
dishonestly to honest customers or cheats in his prices. 
The rules for regulation of weights and measures are laid 
down in the Manusmriti ( VIII. 403) where the king is 
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Ordained to examine the weights and measures at the end 
of cach six months” period. The law-giver of the post- 
Maurya times Manu (IX.286) has mentioned the first 
amercement as the fine for adulterating unadulterated 
commodities. Regulation of trade and commerce, no 
doubt, was one of the major functions of the State. 


Exploitation of the economic resources 


The productive expenditure was incurred by the State 
in connection with exploitation of the forests, mines and 
treasure troves. Although the sources of our period are 
completely reticent about reserved forests mentioned in 
the Arthašāstra (II. 3.17), it would be wrong to suppose 
that such forests altogether disappeared in post-Maurya 
times. So far asstate-monopoly over mines is concerned, 
some inference may be drawn from the references in 
contemporary literature. A passage in the Santiparvan 
(69.29) enjoins that the king should employ officers for 
mines among other things. Manu ( VII. 62) mentions the 
mines as a source of revenue for which trusted officials are 
to be employed by the king. When a brahmin finds a 
treasure, he is permitted by Manu ( VIII. 37) to take the 
whole of it. It is further ordained by the same Smritikara 
( VIII. 37 ) that when a king finds the treasure, he is to.give 
one-half to the brāhmaņas and send the other half to his 
own treasury. Obviously, some state-officials were em- 
ployed to find out such treasure-troves. 


Relation with Guilds 


The Kushàna state hardly exercised any control over 
arts and crafts which flourished in the post-Maurya period. 
Tbe Milindapaūhba (p. 331) enumerates as many as seventy- 

-five occupations, about sixty of which were connected with 
various kinds of crafts. ^ The Mahāvastu (III. 442-43) 
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gives alist of thirty-six kinds of workers living in the 
town of Rajagrha. Most of the trades and industries were 
organised through guilds which were self-governing bodies 
with minimum scope for state-intervention. Manu refers 
to Šreņīdharma or usages "of guilds having the force of 
law. Narada lays down that the king shall maintain the 
laws of the guilds. 


Currency system 


The Kushāņa state took upon itself the task of regula- 
ting the currency by way of the weight of the pieces.!?? 
The Kushāņa rulers have the credit of issuing systematic 
gold and copper coinage, though only a few silver pieces 
are also known. The gold dinar of the Kushāņas is appro- 
ximately of the same size and weight as the Roman gold 
aurei. The constant weight was maintained though the 
quality of gold was gradually debased. The gold coinage 
of three denominations,!??^ double stater (248 grains), 
stater (124 grains) and guarter-stater (31 grains), were 
introduced in the time of Wema Kadphises. Kanishka 
retained only the stater-denomination. His successors 
reintroduced the quarter-stater and retained the stater 
denomination. The weight standard of the Kushana 
copper coinage is not unrelated to the earlier patterns of 
the kings who ruled in North-Western India. There are 
not only didrachms of Persian standard weighing 160 
grains, hemidrachms of the same standard weighing 40 
grains and drachm of Indian standard weighing 58 grains, 
but also tetradrachms.!?! Copper tetradrachms in two 
series — one of the Attic standard and another of the 
Indian standard were issued. The unit of copper coinage 
in early India was called “pana” and, according to Manu, 
its weight was 146 grains, or 16 māshas of S ratis each. 
But Vasishtha and Gautama refer to ‘pana’ of 20 mashas 
of Sratis each. But the standard of Manu did not pro- 
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hably supplant that of the earlier law-givers. Even Nārada 
refers to ‘pana’ of 20 māshas. The Agni Purana refers to a 
‘pana’ of 24 māshas, Several pieces of Kushana copper 
coinage,wcigh from 240 to 260 grains, that is, about 26 to 
28 māshas. If it is held that coins weighing about 260 
grains represent *panas' of 28 māshas each, coins weighing 
about 130 grains and those weighing about 65 grains may 
be treated as one-half panas of 14 māshas each and one- 


fourth panas of 7 māshas each respectively. The econo- ` 


mic life of India was, to a great extent, determiined by the 
Kushāņa coinage in the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 


LI 
Poor relief 


Organised poor relief was deemed one of the functions 
ofthe State. The Mathurā Brahmi Inscription of Huvishka 
of the year 28 records a perpetual endowment of 1100 
Purāņas by Bakanapati and Kharasalera for feeding one 
hundred brahmins in the Puņyašālā and provisions to be 
kept at the entrance of the hall for the sake of the destitute 
people, the hungry and the thirsty (etam anādhānām 
Kritena datavya vabha kshitana pivasitanam ).!9? 


Religious Institutions 


The state extended liberal patronage to the brahmanas 
and the Sramanas and thus gave protection to the religious 
institutions. The Mathurā record of the time of Vāsishka, 
dated in the year 24, is inscribed on a Yupa pillar recovered 
from I$àpur. It refers to the performance of sacrificial 
rites in session for twelve days by Droņala, son of Rudrila, 
a Brahmin of the Bharadvāja gotra. He was a Chhandogya 
Brahmin. Tbe Māt inscription of the time of Huvishka 
refers to the entrusting of a devakula to Brahmins who 
were provided with a grant. The Divyāvadāna ( p. 620) 
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mentions gifts to Brahmins ( Brahmadeya ), while in the 
Mahavastu (IE) reference has-been made to a Brahmin 
preceptor being invited for performing sacrifice. The 
Kushāņa Kharoshthi records found at Taxila, Peshawar, 
Zeda and Kurram and Brahmi records discovered at Sahet- 
Māhet and Sarnath refer to dedications for the acceptance 
of the Sarvāstivādins, while some records in Brahmi found 
in Mathura and the Kharosthi record at Wardak refer to 
dedication of monasteries as well asimages for the Maha- 
sāmghikas. While Kanishka’s name is associated with a 
Buddhist Vihāra built at Peshwar, Huvishka is well-known 
for the 'viharas built in Mathura, Kashmir and Afghanis- 
tan. The patronage to the Buddhist teachers and the setting 
up of monasteries in different parts of the empire not only 
served the cause of Buddhism but also provided scope for 
spread of education. The Buddhist monasteries were, in 
those days, centres of learning. The maintenance of the 
religious establishments obviously saddled the state with 
a heavy burden of expenditure. 

Manu (IX. 305) rightly compares the king taking taxes 
to ‘the sun that produces vapour from the seas’ in order 
to return it in the form of rain. 


Foreign Relations 

China: The Kushanas had political relations with 
China and Chinese Turkestan. The story of the travels 
of Chang-Kien who was sent by the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti 
( B.C. 140-86 ) on a mission to the Yue-chi is recorded by 
his contemporary Ssu-ma-chian in Chapter 123 of his *Shi- 
Ki". Presumably,the Yue-chi had settled in the valley of 
the Oxus by B.C. 128, when the Chinese ambassador seems 
to have approached their chief with a request for military 
help against the Huņa raids constantly disturbing the 
peace of China. It isrecorded that the Yue-chi were no 
longer nomads, although they had been so previously. 
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Apparently, they were not at that moment ina position 
to extend the help sought for by the Chinese Emperor 
througt his emissary. 

Next we hear from Hiuen Tsang!?? that Kanishka, king 
of Gandhara, kept order by military rule over a wide 
territory reaching to the east of the Tsung-ling mountain 
and atributary state of China, tothe west of the Yellow 
River through fear of the king’s power sent him princes 
as hostages. The king treated these hostages with singular 
care and assigned separate establishments for them during 
summer and winter in different parts of his empire. A 
special house known as She Lok Vihar was built for them 
at Kāpiši. The part of the Punjab where they were 
assigned land to settle down, came to be known as Cina- 
bhukti. The Tibetan annals!?* informs us that Vijaykirti, 
king of Khotan, allied himself with king Kanik of Guzan 
( Kanishka of the Kushanas) and helped him in his con- 
quest of Eastern India as far as Soked ( Sàketa ). 

Available evidences indicate unfriendly relations bet- 
ween China and the Kushàna state, extension of military 
rule of the Kushāņas in the western part of the Tarim 


Valley and of the feudatory status of the Khotanese king 
under Kanishka. 


The Annals of the Later Han Dynasty ( Chapter 77 ) 
tells us that the Chinese General Panchao ( 73-102 A.D. ) 
pushed on his conquest as far west asthe confines of the 
Graeco-Roman world. The kings of Khotan and Kash- 
garh returned to obedience one after another. But the 
Yue-Chi did not renounce their previously established 
supremacy without a struggle. In A.D.90 the Yue.Chi 
king demanded the hand of the Chinese princess which 
was refused and the envoy sent was arrested. The Yue- 
Chi king despatched a formidable army across the Tsung- 
ling to attack the Chinese. But the army under the com- 


by the Chinese forced under Panchao. The Yue-Chi king 
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became tributary to China. If it isheld that Kanishka 
flourished at the end of the first century A.D., it is likely 
that it was he who had lost to the Chinese. The Kushanas 
lost their control over Chinese Turkestan. 

The Kushāņas became gradually weak after Suva J, 
the last king of the Imperial dynasty and, when they were 
faced with the challenge of the rising power of the Sas- 
sanians on the west, the threatening pressure of the Huns 
from the north and the growth of power of the indigenous 
kings, Vasudeva II ( Po-tiao ) sent an embassy to China in 
230 to ask for help from the Chinese Emperor.:** 

Rome: The Roman Emperor Augustus ascended the 
throne in 29 B.C. Many Indian states sent embassies to 
congratulate him, the most important of these being one 
sent by an important king called Porus.1°° The embassy 
sailed from Barygaza. It brought in its train a Buddhist 
monk, Zarmanochegas ( Šramaņāchārya ) and letter written 
in Greek, describing Porus as "lord over six hundred 
kings”. Nicolaus of Damascus, met the party near 
Antioch. They had started from India about 25 B.C. and 
taken four years on the journey. H. G. Rawlinson!’ 
has put forward some argumentsin favour of identifying 
the Indian king sending embassy to the court of Augustus 
with Kadphises I. Firstly, in the Punjab Greek was talked 
and the letter sent with the embassy was written in Greek. 
Secondly, Buddhism was the prevailing religion and the 
Buddhist monk is found to have been associated with the 
embassy. Thirdly, Barygaza where from the embassy 
started was likely to have been under the influence of the 


‘Kushana king: Lastly, the Indian ruler described as “lord 


over six hundred kings” could be no other than Kadphises 
who had extended his dominions over many “Yavana, 
Saka and Pahlava”. Butit is doubtful whether the first 
of the Kushana monarchs became an Indian king by an 
extension of his domain over the Punjab by 25B.C. The 
Later Han Annals tells us that one hundred years after the 
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settlement of the Yue-Chi in the Oxus Valley, Kujula 
Kadphises became king. The evidence may have been 
interpreted to show that the first Kushana king attained 
the regal position by 25 B.C. But the Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tion dated in the year 103 suggests that the advent of the 
Kushāņas in the Punjab could not have been possible 
before A.D.45. Therefore, the Indian king Porus who 
sentan embassy to Augustus Court cannot be identified 
with Kadphises I. We find, of course, the bust of Augustus 
on same coins of Kujula Kadphisses which probably proves 
the latter's junior contemporareity with the former. 
Roman Emperors, in view of their hostile relations 
with the Parthians, must have laid stress on friendly con- 
tacts with the Kushāņas, in order to maintain their control 
over Oriental trade and commerce.!?* An almost cons- 
tant rivalry between Rome and Parthia for suzerainty 
over Armenia is reflected in their struggle continuing with 
intervals, from the beginning of the first century A.D. to 
the first decade of the third century A.D. A Roman 
mercantile mission from Antioch or Alexandria reached 
the court of the Chinese monarch Huan-ti in 166 A.D. 
They represented that their master (thatis, the Roman 
Emperor) had always desired to send embassies to China, 
but the Parthians had wished to carry on trade in Chinese 
silk, and for this reason they had been cut off from direct 
communication.!?? It isin the reign of Claudius ( A.D. 
41-54) thatan epoch-making discovery was made of the 
monsoon-winds by Hippalus in A.D. 45, which changed 
the whole aspect of sea-borne trade between Rome and 
India. The Kushāņa king Wema Kadphises (A.D. 65- A.D. 
78) introduced the gold coinage modelled on the weight-. 
standard of the Roman aureus to serve the purpose of 
Western trade. The evidence of the Periplus of the Eryth- 
rasan Sea as also the Graeco-Roman wares brought to 
light by excavations at Begram and Taxila leave little 
doubt that the main trade-routes connecting Alexandris, 
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a trade cmporium of the Roman Empire, with Cenirai 
Asia and China lay through the Kushāņa territories in 
West Punjab and Afghanistan. The available evidences 
indicate that economic considerations made real an alliance 
between Rome and India under the Kushāņas. 

Trade between India and Rome continued to thrive 
steadily in the first three centuries of the Christian era with 
a temporary lull in the reign of Nero. Roman Emperors 
took an increasing interest in Eastern Questions and the 
bounds of geographical knowledge wereslowly extended: 
Dion Cassius ( LXVII. 28) tells us that Trajan ( A.D. 
98-117 ), during his Parthian expedition, travelled to the 
mouth of the Euphrates and watched the ships spreading 
their sails for India. Shortly before A.D. 117 Roman 
troops under Trajan had beaten the might of Parthia and 
the victorious Imperator *dreamed of repeating Alexander's 
march to India, only to acquiesce in giving up the project 
on account of his age."!^? The Emperor pushed the 
Roman frontier to within six hundred miles of Indian 
territory lying on the eastern borders of the Parthian 
kingdom. Dion Cassius ( IX.58 ) informs us that Trajan 
entertained an Indian embassy regally, giving its members 
senators’ seat at the theatre. Most probably the Kushana 
emperor ruling at the time sent the embassy to congratulate 
the Roman emperor for his conquests in the Parthian 
kingdom. It may have been that the two emperors of the 
East and West extended their hands in friendship over the 
ruins of a Parthian kingdom which was a source of trouble 
to both. Schelars differ on the identification of the Kushana 
monarch on chronological grounds. We regard an obser- 
vation of Sten Konow, in this conuection, as significant. He 
suggests that the Imperial Romal title “Caesar” occurring 
in the Ara stone inscription of the year 41 presupposes 
that it was executed at a time when the Roman Empire was 


“known in India as a powerful state.142 Basham has rightly 


pointed out that the title “Caesar? was assumed by 
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Kanishka I, when peace had been established in Asia 
shortly after a successful exhibition of Roman military 
power on her soil.*** We have to take into account two 
facts. ^ Firstly, the honour received by the King’s deputies 
or ambassadors at the Roman court, as stated in the account 
of Dion Cassius, is suggestive of an official recognition to 
the Kushana King who may haye sentthem. Secondly, 
Hadrian, the successor of Trajan, maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Asian countries and received messages of friend- 
ship from India and Bactrian kings.'** It seems that it was 
mahārāja rājātirāja devaputra Kaisara Kanishka, son of 
Vasishka and probably grandson of Kanishka J, who had 
sent diplomatic missions to the court of Roman Emperors 
Trajan and Hadrian ( A.D. 117-38). The findspot of the 
Ara Inscription suggest that Kanishka II was in charge of 
a Janapada bordering on Parthia. 

We next hear of Indian ambassadors coming to pay 
homage to the virtues of Antoninus Pius ( 138-161 A.D. )!** 

The friendly relations between Rome and Kushana India 
is further indicated by the representation of the figure of 
Riom, an impersonation of the great city of Rome, on some 
gold coins of Huvishka. 

Persia: From the Annals of the Later Han Dynasty 
(Ch. 118) we learn that the Kushana King Kadphises I 
invaded Ngan-si which is generally identified with Parthia, 
*took possession of the territory of Kao-fu ( Kabul), 
overcame Pu-ta and Ki-pin (Kashmir) and became 
completely master of these kingdoms.”!*% In his expansion 
towards the West, he may have come into contact with the 
Parthians. It has been argued that Kujula's coinage seems 
to indicate that he seized the district of Merv from the 
Parthians, probably fixing the common frontier on the 
border of Hyrcania.!** In A.D. 58 Hyrcania became 
independent of the Parthian kingdom and sent an embassy 
to Rome.'*S It has been suggested that by his annexa- 
tion of Merv and a probable alliance with  Hyreania, 
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Kujula Kadphises controlled practically the whole of the 
nagivable course of the Oxus and reached the Caspian 
Gates.! !? 
Political contact between the Kushāņa and Parthians is 
evidenced by numismatic affinities as exhibited in the type 
“king sacrificing at an altar", common to both. It was 
Wema Kadphises, the second Kushāņa King, who had 
introduced this type on the Kushēņa coinage. The type 
occuring on the coins of the Arsacid King Gotarzes ( A.D. 
40-51) and Volagases I ( A.D. 55-63) is found to be a 
male fisure standing to right and holding his right hand 
over an altar. It has been suggested that Wema Kadphises 
copied this type of his contemporary Partbian king to 
commemorate his victory over bim.!'? The history of 
Parthia during the reign of Gotorzes, Volgases and his 
successors, is of internal feuds on the one hand and the 
struggle with Rome for Armenia on the other.!^' Wema 
Kadphises seems to have taken an opportunity of the 
weakness of the Parthians and captured Herat, Seistan and 
Arachosia. + 
Buddhist tradition mentions Kanishka’s war against 
the Partbians.1°* Pacorus ( A.D. 77-105), successor of 
| Volagases, had the most disturbed reign. The Parthian 
Empire was divided between three or four monarchs, all of 
| whom claimed to be the “king of kings'".!5*? Jt was an 
| opportunity for Kanishka I to inflict a defeat upon some 
| Parthain monarch and satisfied his ambition for conquest 
| at the expense of the Parthians, although no territorial gain 
| was aimed at. 
| The formation of the Kushana Empire on their eastern 
| borders was a constant menace to the Parthians. The 
| ascendancy of the Kushana state coincides with the decline 
| of the Arsacids. On the one hand, the Parthians were 
i exhausted by internecine wars and constant hostility with 
| Rome over the Armenian guestion. On the other hand, 
the Kushāņas not only posed a threat politically but 
| 
| 
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economically also they played the part of middlemen in 
commerce, diverting the merchandise to trade-routes-that 
avoided Parthian territory. ° 

The Šassanians,'”* who rose to power in A.D: 224 after 
the decline of the Arsacids, were fully alive to the danger 
on the eastern frontier. They waged war, with intermittent 
success, against the Kushāņas and inflicted a severe blow 
to their power. The decline of the Kushāņas became 
unavoidable due to the steadily growing military strength 
of the Sassanians. According to Tabari, Ardashir, after 
conquering the country bordering on Khorasan, Merv, 
Balkh and Khiva, received messengers from the kings of 
Kušān, Turān and Makran. Ferishta states that Ardarshir 
marched against India and reached the neighbourhoed of 
Sirhind. The Kabi-i-Zaradusht inscription includes parts 
of the Kushāņa empire upto Peshawar in the dominions of 
Shāpur I. Excavations at Begram show that the city was 
sacked by Shāpur I in the period between A.D. 241 and 250. 
As the coins of Vāsudeva were the latest of the Kushāņa 
remnants found at that place it may be inferred that Shāpur 
possibly conquered the region ruled over by the Later 
Kushāņas, after the death of Vasudeva II whose descendants 
had to acknowledge the overlordship of the Sassanian 
monarchs. 1%” The Sassanian prince-governors put in 
charge of the newly annexed territories in North-Western 
Frontier Provinces of India issued coins, having on the 
reverse Šiva and Bull, the type that was prevalent in 
Bactria and Afghanistan under Vāsudeva II. The numis- 
matic evidence may have bearing upon the date of the 
Sassanian conquests in the Kushanshr. 


Department of Foreign Affairs 

The survey of the foreign relations of the Kushana 
government made above provides us with some functions 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs which were, no doubt, 
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discharged by the officials in charge of the Department. 
Diplomatic agents or ambassadors ( Dūta ) had the most vital 
role to play in maintaining foreign relations and in repre- 
senting faithfully the views and opinions of their own 
government to foreign embassies as also to look after 
those princes who lived in the Kushana court as hostages. 
The decision of declaring war or making peace was pro- 
bably taken by the Kushana King with the help of some 
officials who became known as Sāndhivigrahika in the 
Gupta records. The so-called Sāndhivigrahika of the 
Kushana period had to discharge his duties, it may be 
reasonably assumed, in consultation with the commander- 
in-chief or Mahadaņdanāyaka. It is not unlikely that the 
Mahadandanayaka himself had to officiate in the post of 
Minister-in-charge of War and Peace, as and when 
necessary. 


Military Organisation 

In the Mahavastu (I. 271-282) there is a discussion on 
the five sources of the power which a king should desire 
to possess, namely, his brother ( sahajam balam ), his sons 
( putra balar ), his kinsmen and allies ( jūātimitrabalam ), 
his four fold army (caturanga balar ) and his matchless 
wisdom ( prajītā balan). A king endowed with this five 
fold power can surely make his kingdom firm, prosperous, 
rich and populous. 

Of all these powers, army was, no doubt, of the highest 
value in the Kushana state. There is no denying the fact 
that the Kushāņa kings followed an ambitious imperial 
policy, gradually expanding the boundaries of an Empire 
with the help of an well-equipped army. We have no 
adequate documentary evidences directly providing us 
with the information that the Kushana army was fourfold 
in character. The soldiers were recruited originally from 
among the people belonging to the Yue-chi tribe. With 


í 
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the expansion of Kushāņa kingdom the army was formed 
by the recruits from the newly acguired territories. As the 
Annals of Later Han Dynasty tells us in connection with the 
war with the Chinese General Pan Chao, the viceroys or the 
provincial governors had to provide forces for the army, 
whenever they were asked by Central Government. The 
standing army of the State was under the command of 
Mahadandanayaka known to us from the Kushana records 
whose position corresponds to that of Mahasenāpati. 

The King was probably the supreme commander of his 
forces, as he is often found in military dress with weapons 
sometimes riding an elephant or abigaon the Kushana coin- 
age. Numismatic evidences suggest that the use of two hum- 
ped camels, elephants and biga ( chariot? ) as conveyances 
was not unknown, It is not improbable that those conveyan- 
ces were used also for purposes of war. That cavalry formed 
the most important part of the army is known to us from 
the statement in the Chinese text that the Yue-chi king des- 
patched an army of seventy thousand horsemen, raised 
under the orders of the viceroy Sie, against the Chinese 
general Panchao. The weapons of war used by the Kushāņas 
are known to us from their coinage. Those included con- 
ventional arms used in ancient times like club ( gadā or 
tomara ), spear ( Sanku ), sword (asi ), battle-axe ( parasu }, 
javelin ( bhindipala ), trident ( $üla ) etc. 

As we have already discussed elsewhere, the king 
spread outa net work of military cantonments all over 
his empire. Those cantonments ( gulmas ) under the com- 
mand of trusty officers were planted in the midst of two, 
three, five or hundreds of villages. The army units thus 
stationed in strategic points of the state generally used to 
maintain internal law and order. The battalions placed 
in vulnerable areas or in frontiers of the state were pro- 
bably in charge of resisting foreign invasions or distur- 
bances created on the borders by the alien people. The 
Kushāņa rulers largely depended on the military organi- 
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sation to maintain their hold on the conguered territories. 
At least with regard to Central Asia we learn from Hiuen 
Tsang's account that Kanishka “Kept order by military 
rule over a wide territory reaching to the east -of the 
Tsung-ling”, ; 

The military organisation was the foundation of the 
Kushāņa State. The Kushana King Kadphises I established 
his supremacy over Bactria through tribal warfare. The 
annexation of new territories in and outside India was 
possible due to the super military power of the Kushanas 
‘which subdued the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas and Hindus. 
An order was kept by military rule over a wider territory 
stretching from Balkh to Bihar. Besides, the existence of 
the Kushāņa State for about two centuries and half could 
not be maintained without a well-planned military orga- 
nisation, when China, Parthia and Rome flourished as 
highly ambitious imperial powers.  Inter-state relations 
were often determined more by military engagements than 
by peace-treaties. 
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Chapter V 


STATE IN RELATION TO DHARMA ’ 

In Kautilya's political thought is found double attitude 
towards religion and morality. On the one hand, he has 
emphasised upon the importance of the Smriti scheme of 
duties of the castes and the orders as well as the King's 
obligation of enforcing the same.!' He also asks the king 
to appoint a domestic chaplain and to follow his directions 
like a disciple following his master.” In Kautilya's scheme 
ofstāte—planned colonization provision is made for thc 
settlement of Brāhmaņas on revenue-free lands and for the 
creation of forest-retreats for Vedic study and the perfor- 
mance of Soma sacrifices in the rural areas as well as for 
the construction of temples for Brahmanical deities in the 
capital town.? On the other hand, in Kautilyan state 
religion has become an instrument of statecraft. In the 
interest of internal administration and foreign policy 
the king is exhorted to appoint the false hermit, ascetic and 
mendicant as spies in order to exploit popular superstitions 
in the interest of the State.* Again, in times financial 
emergency the superintendent of temples is asked to exploit 
popular superstitions for replenishing the treasury.” 

In the Manu-Samhitā, Chapter VII, the opening 
verse is “Rajadharman pravakshyāmi yathāvritto bhaven- 

j nripah/ Sambhavascha yatha 'tasya siddhis$cha Parama 
ja yatha//" (I will declare the duties of Kings and show 
how a king should conduct himself, how he was 
created and how he can obtain the highest success ). 
Commenting on this verse Medhatithi explains that 
dharma” in the verse means “duties” ( dharmasabdah 
kartavyatavacanah ), that the duties of the king are either 
“drshtartha” (effect of which are wordly and visible ) such 
as the employment ot six forms of foreign policy (like 
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Sandhi, Vigraha etc.) and *adrshtàrtha" ( having no visible 
effect ) like offering to the sacred fire (agnihotra ) and that 
the former alone is dealt with here as being generally called 
“rajadhatma” ( Tatreha prādhānyena drshtārtha upadi- 
shyate / Tatraiva ca rajadharmaprasiddhih ). The com- 
mentator further declares that the rules of ràjaniti are 
not always based on the canonical works of dharmašāstra but 
principally on the experience of world affairs dealt with 
in the Arthašāstra. Thus, in the Arthašāstra-Smriti concept 
of ‘rajadharma’, polity is divorced from theology, although 
religious acts sanctioned by the Vedas are not excluded 
from the list of King’s duties. 

The poet A$vaghosha in his *Buddhacharita" ( IX. 12-49 ) 
has underlined the principle of antagonism between Politics 
and Ethics. After his renouncement of the world Prince 
Siddhàrtha was approached by the royal chaplain with a 
request to change his resolution. Siddhartha declined to 
go back by pointing out that the royalty involved the 
intoxication of power as well as obstruction of righteous- 
ness by causing the oppression of others. Ašvaghosha, in 
this context, emphasises upon the gulf separating the dharma 
of salvation with its emphasis upon guietude ( sama ) and 
the dharma of kings with its emphasis upon punishment 
( danda ). 

In the Šāntiparvan ( XIII. 91.2) of the Mahabharata the 
high significance of “dharma” in relation to the king and 
the community is hinted at. So long as the king stead- 
fastly upholds “dharma”, security of family, property and 
castes is ensured. Disregard of “dharma” leads not only 
to his ruin, but also to the complete insecurity of his 
subjects, their mental and moral decline, and above all, 
the overthrow of the social order based on *Varnasrama- 
dharma”. In explaining political righteousness it has been 
said ( XII. 95) that the king should be compassionate and 
vigilant, should avoid deceit towards his own people, should 
not give way to anger and should not perform acts hated 
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by good men. These injunctions are guite in accord with 
those found in the Manu-Smriti ( VII. 14) where it is stated 
that for the King's sake, the Lord formerly created his own 
"danda", the protector of all creatures, the incarnate 
“dharma”, formed of Brahmis glory. It has been further 
said by Manu ( VIII.418 ) that the king should carefully 
compel the Vaisyas and Šūdras to perform the work pre- 
scribed for them ; for, if these two castes swerved from 
their duties, they would throw the whole world into confu- 
sion. The privileged position of the Brahmanas is uni- 
formly upheld in the Smriti as in the Mahābhārata: 
Emphasising on righteousness of the temporal ruler, Manu 
( VII. 26 ) exhorts that the king in order to be a just inflic- 
ter of “danda”, should be truthful, should act after due 
consideration, should be wise, and should know the respec- 
tive value of virtue, pleasure and wealth. In the Buddhist 
text Mahāvastu (I. 274-82) the king is instructed to rule 
his kingdom with righteousness. It has been said that 
when the king rules unrighteously, his realm becomes 
weakened and rent on all sides, but when he rules righteous- 
ly, it becomes strong, prosperous, flourishing and populous. 
Thus the political theorists belonging to both Brahmanical 
and Buddhist schools of thought have stressed on righteous- 
ness and justice. The views expressed by Bhishma, Manu 
and the author of the Mahavastu show that Politics disso- 
ciated from individual and social Ethics leads to total 
annihilation. 

Apparently we find out two contradictory views in the 
entire Arthasastra-Smriti thought. On the one hand, there 
is emphasis upon morality and inclination towards religious 
practices. On the other hand, on demand of “rajaniti” 
digression from the approved path of trutlifulness and 
honesty is encouraged not only by Kautilya as shown above, 
but also in the Santiparvan ( XIII. 120.4-16) of the Mahā- 
bhārata. In fact, the king has been instructed to adopt a 
mixed nolicv ofstraiphtforwardness and deceit. It is to be 
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noted that while in the Brahmanical school of thought 
*rājadharma” has been judged on this double-standard, the 
Buddhist canonists set absolute ethical standard which 
governs the conduct of the laity, whether king or commoncr. 
Perhaps, the Brahmanical schocl of thought may be ex- 
plained on the line of argument shown by Nilakantha, the 
commentator of the Mahābhārata, who observes that the 
Kshatriya's duty ( dharma ) falls within the scope of the 
Science dealing with the principle of action ( pravritti- 
Sastra ) and that it cannot compare as such with the 
Brahmana’s duty inspired by the principle of renunciation 
( nivritti ). 

The Brahmanical and Buddhist texts, however, make 
it clear that the *rājadharma” is to protect the “praja- 
dharma” or *'Sva-dharma” of different castes and orders 
of society. 


Religion—an instrument of statecraft 


The epigraphic, numismatic and literary records of the 
Kushāņa age, overwhelmingly religious in character, help 
us in ascertaining the relation of the State to Dhrama. It 
may be asked whether Dharma, in the sense of religion, 
was used by the Kushāņa as an instrument of statecraft. 
The representation of the deities, Zoreastrian, Graeco- 
Roman, Hindu and Buddhist, on their coinage suggests an 
attitude of tolerance and respect shown by the Kushana 
rulers to all religious beliefs of the conquered peoples. in 
the pacification of conquered peoples the king is asked by 
Kautilya (XIII. 5)to pay attention to their religious practices 
and susceptibilities, to show his devotion to their territorial 
and religious festivals and to worship the local’ gods. 
Following a policy of religious toleration to the Yavanas, 
Sakas, Pahlavas, Hindus and Buddhists, the Kushanas may 
have succeeded in consolidating their political position in 
India. . 
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Kautilya ( XIII. 1) refers to ingenious devices for the 
propagation of the supernatural powers of the ruler and his 
close association with gods. The king, who desires to 
conquer, should impress upon the people of enemy’s country 
his own divine character in order to win over their alle- 
giance without difficulty. The Kushana kings probably 
exploited the religious sentiments of the common people 
through the medium of exchange, showing often on the 
obverse the semi-divine representation of themselves. The 
figure ofthe Kushāņa rulers are found to have been associat- 
ed with divine symbols like nimbus, clouds and fire: 
Besides, the Kushàna monarchs introduced themselves as 
“devaputras” in twenty-one Brahmi ( Luders” List) and 
three Kharoshthi inscriptions ( Konow's List ). 4 

The Varņāšramadharma is considered the foundation of 
the social structure in the Arthašāstra (1.3 ) and the king is 
exhorted to grant all sort of privileges to the Brāhmaņas 
devoted to the study of the Vedas ( XIII.5). Although most 
of the Kushāņa rulers were inclined towards Buddhism, 
they carefully maintained their liberal patronage to the 
Brahmins and the Vedic rites and rituals, as it is evidenced 
from some Mathurā records of the time of Vāsishka and 
Huvishka. While in Kautilyan state the upholding of thc 
Brahmins’ privileges was expected of a righteous king, in 
the Kushāņa state the toleration and reverence shown to- 
wards Brahmanical religion and social order may have 
been a well-calculated measure adopted in the interest of 
internal administration. 

Whatever that may be, unlike the Kautilyan State, thc 
Kushana state upheld the cause of both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The Jain antiquities discovered in and around 
Mathurà leave no doubt that the religion of Mahāvīra also 
flourished in the Kushāņa period. It appears that the 
Kushāņa rulers were anxious to give protection to the 
"Prajadharma" or the religious of the people, the dharma 
of the society or social Ethics, ensuring security to different 
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classes and orders. In that sense, the Kushāņa rulers were 
politically righteous. 


a 


Personal religion of Kujula Kadphises 

The Kharosthi legends on Kujula Kadphises coins 
suggest that the first Kushana monarch assumed the epithets 
*dharmathita" and *sachadhramathita"?, the former being 
found on his “Bust of Hermaeus and Herakles” type and 
latter on *Diademend bust and Enthroned King" type. The 
Prakrt terms have been sanskritised as “dharmasthita’ or 
steadfast in the true religion. Mathurā Inscription? repre- 
sents Huvishka as the grandson of a king who hasthe 
appellation "Sachadhramathita”. 

The bull found on the obverse of “Bull and Bactrian 
Camel”'' type of Kadphises I's coins is probably a theri- 
morphic representation of Siva. It is noteworthy that 
the bull shown on coins is associated with the Nandipēda 
symbol. It seems that the “satyadharma” of Kadphises I is 
no other faith than Saivism. Vincent Smith discovered the 
image of seated Buddha on one side and on the other a 
‘Siva and bull design’ on some specimens, while on the 
other issues of the same type!? he found seated Buddha 
and Zeus standing with long sceptre. On the basis of these 
Buddha specimens it has been suggested that the introduction 
of Buddha image does not begin from the reign ofKanishka, 
but goes back atleast to the coins of Kadphises I. If this 
suggestion is accepted, in that case it is likely that “satya- 
dharma” of the first Kushana King actually stood for *'Sat- 
dharma" or Buddhism. , 

So far asthe representation of Buddha on Kujula Kad- 
phises’ coins is concerned, the description given by V. 
Smith requires further examination. According to Smiih, 
Buddha is found “seated cross-legged with right arm 
raised and left hand on hip". But the seated figure with 
raised arm represented on the reverse of the two specimens 
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of Smith closely follows the design on the obverse of the 
“King and Zeus" type of coins reproduced by Marshall.'? 
According to Whitehead (P.M.C. I, p. 181) Buddha is 
found ‘seated in conventional attitude with uncertain 
object in right hand” on the obverse of the specimens, the 
reverse of which shows Zeus-design. But the conical 
knobbed cap found on the head of the so-called Buddha- 
figure is not the attribute of Buddha. Again, a weapon 
found in the raised right hand cannot be associated with 
Buddha. Dr. J. N. Banerjea’s suggestion’ that the figure 
is to be explained as that of Siva is unacceptable. Mar- 
shall has rightly suggested that the figure must be that of 
a king seated cross-legged as it is found on the obverse of 
some coins of AzesI.1° Itseems rather unusual that the 
King should not be represented on any side of the coin. 
He should be placed either on the obverse or on the reverse. 
The representation of deities of both sides of.a coin is rarely 
found in the numismatic usage of the Kushanas. Besides, 
tradition establishes Kanishka, and no other Kushana 
monarch, as the patron of Buddhism. 


Personal religion of Wema Kadphises 


The ‘Siva and bull” design found by V. Smith on a few 
specimens of Kadaphes may have been inherited by Wema 
Kadphises. The Kharoshthi legends found on the coins 
of the second Kushāņa monarch read as ‘“‘maharajaasa 
rajadirajasa sarva-logai$varasa mahišvarasa Hima Katphi- 
sasa tradata"!^, that is, in Sanskrit, mahārājasya rājātirār 
jasya sarvalokeSvarasya Māhešvarasya Vima Katphisasya 
tratub, which means (Coin) of the great king, king of 
kings, lord of the worlds, devotee of Mahe$vara, Wema 
Kadphises, the defender ! 

The epithet *Mahe$vara" signifies Kadphises II’s incli- 
nation towards the Siva-Bhagavata faith. The Sanskritised 
form of *Mahi$vara" is apparently “Mahisvara”. But 
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the epithet ‘‘MahiSvara’’, if accepted, seems to be redun- 
dant in view of the preceding epithet *Sarvalokesvara '. 
'herefore, "''Māhešvara” seems to be more reasonable 
Sanskritised form of “MahiSvara” bearing on the personal 
religious faith of the Kushana monarch. 

The coin devices confirm the meaning of the epithet 
«Māhešvara”. Šiva has been used as a common reverse- 
device of Kadphises I's coins with the exception of only 
a single type of coins where is shown the Saivite emblem 
*Trident-Battle-oxe"!*. This symbol is sometimes for nd 
by the side of the king sacrificing at an altar on the 
obverse.1® On some coins the king’s head is surmounted 
by a trident.'* Siva gencrally appears on the reverse of 
coins along with his mount bull with some excepticns. 
The divine features like nimbus or prabhamandala and 
fire are often found with the figure of the deity. Attributes 
like trident drapery, trident-battle axe and tiger’s skin, 
or trident and water pot with tiger's skin are held in the 
two hands of the deity. 


Saivism: Tarn?’ thinks that the figure of Siva does. 
e 


not appear in human form on coins until the time of the 
Kushāņas. But Siva is found on the coins of Gondophar- 
nes?! who flourished in North-Western India in the first 
halfof thefirst century A.D. The deity also appears on 
the coins of Maues,?? the earliest Scythian king ruling in 
Taxila region about the beginning of the first century A.D. 
Pataüjali, who is definitely known to have fiourished in the 
first half of the second century, refers to the Siva-bhaga- 

vatas, a Saiva sect, in his commentary on Pāņini's Sūtra 
V. 2,76. In his comment on Panini’s Sūtra V. 3.99. Patafi- 
jali mentions a few of the gods, namely, Siva, Skanda and 
Višākha whose images were being made for worship at 
histime. The Siva-pura or Saivapura, of which Siva was 
the tutelary deity according to the Mahāmāyarī text, is 
referred to by Patanjali in his commentary on Pāņini's 
Sütra IV. 2.104 as *Udichyagrama" or northern village.*? 
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Probably it was situated somewhere in the Punjab where 
lived the Sibae tribe of the Classical writers or the Šibis of 
Indian literature, near the confluence of the Jhelum and- 
the Chenub.?* It has been suggested that Šivapura is 
identical with Sibipur mentioned in the Shorkot inscrip- 
tion discovered in a Jhang district below the junction of 
the Jhelum and the Chenub.** The Siboi who are described 
by Curtius ( Bk. IX, Ch. 4) and Diodorus ( Bk. XVII, Ch. 
XCVI) asthe people dressed in the skins of wild beasts 
and bearing clubs for their weapons, are probably identical 
with the Siva-people mentioned in the Rgveda ( VII. 18.7 ) 
or theSibi people mentioned in the Ummadanti Jētaka 
( No. 527 ) and Vessantara Jataka ( No. 547). The evidence 
seem to have been suggesting that the Sibis are to be asso- 
ciated with Siva, the great god ( Mahadeva). Evidently 
the worship of Siva was prevalent in the Punjab region 
some centuries before the Christian era. The Šaka-Kushā- 
nas, who had their seat of authority in the Punjab, embraced 
Saivism at the first instance. 


Personal religion of Kanishka 


A study of the divine figures found on Kanishka's 
coins led Cunningham to suggest that the Kushana 
monarch's religious life underwent, several changes. At 
the earlies stage, Kanishka preferred the pantheon of the 
Greeks, worshipping Helios, Salene and Hephaiostos, next 
a mixture of Mazdean Fire-worship and Indian Nature- 
"worship, finally followed by his conversion to Buddhism.** 
Buddhist legends tell us that he became the sovereign of 
Jambadvipa 400 years after the Parinirvana of Buddha. He 
at first treated Buddhism with contempt, but later on was 
converted to Buddhism. It is said that while out on hunt- 
ing he met a cowherd-boy who inspired him with faith in 
Buddha by communicating to him a prophecy of the Lord 
that 400 years after Him a King called Kanishka would 
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büild a great stüpa in his honour. Thisled to his conver- 
sion to Buddhism and the emperor built a great stüpa at 
Peshawar ( Purushapura ).?* This was the famous Kanishka- 
Mahāvihāra of Peshawar which excited the wonder of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang and the Muslim traveller 
Alberuni.?$ Sten Konow thinks that the Peshawar relic 
casket inscription of Kanishka is dated in his first regular 
year.?? If the reading of the date is accepted, then we 
can hardly assume Kanishka's conversion to Buddhism at 
a later stage in hislife. But Konow's reading of the date 
has not been universally accepted. An explanation of the 
diversity of coin-types representing Greek and Zoroastrian 
deities, Hindu god Siva and Sakyamuni Buddha, is that 
these various types of coins were current in different pro- 
vinces of a large Empire with different religious tradition.?? 
If we accept this explanation, then it is quite likely that 
inspite of his personal faith in Buddhism Kanishka followed 
the liberal policy of toleration towards other non-Buddhist 
creeds and faiths. It is difficult to ascertain the authenti- 
city of the Buddhist legends on Kanishka’s conversion to 
Buddhism. At least, it may be asserted that Kanishka, the 
great patron of Buddhism, flourished at least 550 years 
after the death of Buddha which occurred in 486 B.C., 
according to Cantonese tradition. We have no other 
evidences than the Buddhist legends in support of Cunning- 
ham's theory that Kanishka was associated with Buddhism 
later in his life. The achievements of Kanishka as patron 
of Buddhism indicate that he possibly became a convert in 
the faith not much later in life.?' 

Peshawar Stūpa: The above indicates the evidences 
in making Kanishka a sort of second Ašoka. Buddhist 
traditions attribute to this Kushāņa ruler the construction 
of a large stüpa, near Peshawar, which bore his name. 
The Mūlasarvāstivādin Vinaya accepts the tradition,?? 
which, variously modified, is taken up by Fa-hien??, Sung 
Yun?! and Hiuen Tsang**”. The same tradition is also 
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known from the Khotanese Buddhist literature?? and its 
traces can be found in Alberuni’s book on India where it is 
stated only that Kanishka built the ‘vihara’ in Peshawar 
called Kanishka-caitya. The religious importance of the 
construction is proved by the fact that the building of the 
stüpa was prophesied by the Buddha himself in the course 
of journey which he made to these regions together with 
Yaksha Vajrapani. The grand stiipa containing the relics 
of Buddha has been identified with the stūpa of Shāh-ji- 
ki-Dheri?* wherefrom is unearthed the famous bronze 
casket with a Kharoshthi inscription recording the enshrine- 
ment of the relic itself in Kanishka’s vihāra, in Mahasena’s 
Sangharama, built up under the supervision of the Greek 
engineer Agesilao. Kanishka’s renown as a Buddhist king 
is, no doubt, partly due to this gigantic construction. 


Budd ha-image on coins - 


The anthropomorphic representation of Buddha first 
appears on the coins of Kanishka. In the sculptures of 
Bodh-Gayā and Bhārhut, Buddha is symbolically represent- 
ed by his empty throne, his bowl, his footstoo!s, wheel, the 
sacred tree and caitya. No certain representation of Him 
appears on the coins of Maues as suggested by Tarn or on 
the coins of Kujula Kadphises as suggested by Smith and 
Whitehead. The very fact that the image of Buddha 
appears for the first time on the coins of Kanisbka is as 
revealing as the multiplying legends about the huge stüpa 
he built. Buddha appears as standing on gold coins, being 
accompanied by the Greek legend “Boddo” ( Buddha )?*. 
The figure again appears on copper coins with Greek legend 
*Sakamana Boddo", that is, Šākyamuni Buddha.?? The 
image which appears ona well-preserved gold stater in the 
British Museum?” is in keeping with the typical Gandhāra 
figurations. The evidence of the Buddha type of coins 
issued by Kanishka only, among all Kushana rulers, proves 
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beyond doubt the Kushāņa,monarch's special interest in. 
Buddhism. Further, the human representation, replacing 
the symbolic one, of Lord Buddha appears as a significant 
landmark in the evolution of the Buddhist faith. Kanishka's 
contribution towards this new development is a thing of 
much importance. 


Buddhist Council 

Hiuen Tsang's account and the Tibetan tradition tell 
us that a general Buddhist council was convoked by 
Kanishka.‘! According to the tradition recorded in Tāra- 
nāth's “History of Buddhism" *?, it was a Third Buddhist 
Council, evidently by the exclusion of the Council of 
Pataliputra. He states that this Council was held either in 
the Kundalavana-vihāra of Kashmir or in the monastery 
Kuvana of Jalandhara. Bus-ton gives 300 or 360 years 
after Buddha's nirvàna as the date of the Council. Hiuen 
Tsang places Kanishka 400 years after the decease of 
Buddha. Paramārtha's Life of Vasubandhu gives 500 years 
post-nirvana*?. The credit for convening the Council is 
given by Paramārtha to Katyayaniputra. If we recognise 
the third council of Pātaliputra in the reign of ASoka, an . 
account of which is given in the MahavaméSa ( Ch. 5 ) and 
repeated in the Mahābodhivarmša ( 110 ), we have to assume 
that the Fourth Buddhist Council was held under 
Kanishka's patronage. 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that “in his spare moments amidst 
the affairs of the government he (i.e. Kanishka, king of 
Gandhāra ) always studied the Buddhist sütras and daily 
invited one monk to enter the palace and to expound the 
doctrine. But because different explanations ( ofthe doc- 
trine) were held by the varioussects, the king was filled 
with doubt, and he had no way to remove his uncertainty". 
Then with the aid of the venerable Parsva, he caused the 
more prominent Buddhist elders to be summoned from all 
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parts of his empire, add set a select body among them the 
task of collecting the variant texts of the Tripitaka and of 
writing expository commentaries on them. The Council 
under Vasumitra’s guidance composed three commentaries, 
the Upadesa-šāstra to explain the Sūtra-Pitaka the Vinaya- 
vibhāsā-šāstra for the Vinaya and the Abhidharma-vibhasa- 
šāstra for the Abhidharma. "King Kanishka thereupon had 
sheets made of red copper and had the text of the treatises 
engraved on these, (having placed them) in a sealed 
stone receptacle he founded a stūpa and stored them 
inside it”. 

The Tibetan accounts tell us that the principal partici- 
pants in the Buddhist Council were Pāršva with 500 Arhats 
under-him and Vasumitra with 500 Bodhisattvas under 
him. While Hiuen Tsang’s account gives us an impression 
that the Buddhist Council was predominantly a confe- 
rence of the Sarvāstivādins, the sponsors of the Hinayana 
movement, the Tibetan accounts suggest that the views of 
both Hinayānaand Mahāyāna schools of thought were repre- 
sented in the Council. Aschism in the Buddhist Church 
led to the recognition of Mahāyānism which had been so 
long in the process of its growth through propounding of 
the theory of “Lokottaravida” by the Mahāsāmghikas. 


Kanishka. and Asvaghosa 


We should also mention the traditional association 
between Kanishka and Aśvaghosha, who was to become 
spiritual adviser to the king. The Chinese and Tibetan 
traditions refer to A$vaghosha who had been originally a 

` Brahmin but later on converted to Buddhism by Par$va.*! 
In the Chinese work called Fu-Fo-tsan-Chuan ( Trans- 
mission of Dharmapitaka, fas. 5) A$vaghosha is said to 
have been taken by king Kanishka’ from Pataliputra to 
his capital, Gandhāra, in the north-west of India. Ašva- 
ghosha is famous for his literary works, Buddhacarita; 
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'Sūtrālamkāra, Sāriputraprakaraņa and Saundarānanda.** 
A systematic work on Mahāyāna philosophy called Srad- 
dhot-pāda-šāstra, which is found in Chinese translation is 
attributed to him.*^ Some scholars*” are of opinion that 
the Sraddhotpādašāstra cannot possibly have been written 
by the poet of Buddhacarita. According to Hiuen Tsang 
Ašvaghosha was a contemporary of Nagarjuna, Aryadava 
and Kumāralabdha.** 


Missionary activities 


However, the extant evidences prove beyond doubt that 
Kanishka was not only a great patron of Buddhism but 
also associated himself with a galaxy of Buddhist teachers 
who were responsible for shaping the religion of later 
times. Kanishka also encouraged Buddhist missionary 
activities abroad. Buddhist tradition, bearing testimony 
to this, tells us: “He gave patronage to and spread the 
teachings of Buddha in India, Shu-lei ( Kashgar ), Kuei- 
tseu ( Kucha ), Ni-pa-lei ( Nepala ), Chentan ( Chinasthana, 
China), Ta-li (Yunan) Si-hia and other countries”.*” 
The tradition is confirmed by the fact that Indians and 
Yue-chi people settled in Kashgarh, Khotan, Cher-chen 
and Tun-huang. In some of the states probably the official 
Janguage was an Indian dialect of the Western Punjab, as 
itisevidenced by the Prākrit Kharoshthī discovered near 
the Niya region*' to the cast of Khotan. Those colonisers 
most probably, were the carriers of Buddhism to Central 
Asia and China. 

We know ofa Buddhist scholar named Ghoshaka,^! a 
Tukhāra, took an active part in Buddhist Council convoked 
by Kanishka and had his contribution towards the com- 
pilation of Vibhāshā, a commentary on the Abhidharma- 
pitaka of Sarvāstivāda School. After the completion of 
his work in the Council, Ghoshaka returned to his own 
country and presumably laid the foundation of the school 
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which later on became known as Western Vaibhāshika, 
connected with the country of Bālhika. 

A very important contribution was maģe by the 
Buddhist monks of the Yue-Chi country i.e. Tokharistan, 
towards the spread of Buddhism in China. The first two 
missionaries to China in 68 A.D., Kašyapa Matanga and 
Dharmaratna, were met by the Chinese ambassadors in 
the country of the Yue-Chi.”* From Hiuen Tsang's 
account it is learnt that the condition of Buddhism was 
the most prosperousin the cities of Balkh, Termez, Gaz 
and Kunduz. B. Staviskiy in his paper entitled ‘‘The 
Kushan Central Asia" has traced some archaeological 
discoveries testifying to the existence of Buddhism in 
Bactria and Sogdiana.?? It may be suggested that under 
the patronage of the Buddhist monarch Kanishka the 
monks from Balk and Samarkand traversed the Silk- 
Route to China through Ser-India and spread Buddhism 
in the greater part of Asia. 


Personal religion of Kanishka’s successors 


It is difficult to assess the personal religious inclination 


- or attachment of the successors of Kanishka due to dearth 


of evidences. Although it is true that Buddhism continued 
to flourish even after the death of Kanishka J, in and out- 
Side India, it cannot be ascertained with certainty that his 
successors were followers of Buddhism. Their patronage 
was no doubt, extended to Buddhism but their gradual 
inclination towards Brahmanism, is shown by the epigra- 
phic records and numismatic evidences. The coins of 


. Vāsishka and Kanishka IJ have not yet come to light. 


Those of Huvishka represent Graeco-Roman, Zoroastrian 
as well as Indian divinities in large number. Buddha is 
conspicuous by his absence on Huvishka's coinage. The 
reverse devices of Vasudeva’s coinage were limited to Siva 
and Ardochsho, which were also adopted by the Later 
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Kushāņas. The obverse device representing “king sacrifi- : 


cing at an altar”, first introduced by Wema Kadphises, 
was followed by Kanishka I, was discontinued by Huvishka 
and was revived by Vāsudeva I and his successors. Avai- 
lable evidences do not warrant the conclusion that the 
Kushāņa rulers were all Buddhists. Rather, we find process 
of gradual Hinduisation of the Kushanas through rapport 
and reapproachment between Hellenism Iranianism on 
the one hand and Brahmanism on the other. The name 
of “Vasudeva” held by more than one Kushana ruler is 
significant enough to show their growing interest in Brah- 
manical culture. : 


Brahmanism 


The Brahmanical deity Siva is shown not only on the 
Kadphises coinage but also on the coinage of Kanishka I.5? 
Onthe coinage of Huvishka we find the representation of 
Siva, ^! Siva with his consort Umā,*5 Skanda Kumara 
Višākha and Mahāsena.”* Šiva only is found on the 
coinage of Vasudeva.®? Certain groups of Mathura sculp- 
tures represent four-armed Siva’ with Parvati, Gaņeša 
and Skanda, Ardhanārīšvara,”” seated and standing Vish- 
nu,??  Gaja-Lakshmi,?! Brahmā,*?* Agni,°% Gaņeša,** 
Svāmī-Kārttika,** Sūrya and Mother-Goddesses.°* The 
extant specimens of Mathurā school of art, no doubt, 
indicate a vigorous theistic movements leading to the emer- 
gence of Saivism, Vaishnavism, Saktism and minor reli- 
gious faiths centring round the worship of Ganesa, Surya 
and other deities. Itis difficult to explain the absence of 
Indian form of Sun-god or Lakshmi, who had already 
appeared on Saka coins but whose functions were assumed 
by Iranic deities, on the Kushāņa coins. 

The Mathura record of the time of Vásishka, dated in 
the year 24, is inscribed on a Yüpa pillar recovered from 
Išāpur, now in Mathura Museum. It refers to the setting up 
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of the Yūpa or sacrificial post and ihe performance of sacri- 
ficial rites performed by Droņala, a Chāndyogya Brah- 
min of the Bharadvājagotra. The sacrifice was performed 
for the propitition of fire and was called "dvādasarātri”. 
Again, the Mathura inscription dated in the “year 28 of 
the time of Huvishka?? records the gifts of Bakanapati 
and Kharasalerapati in the Punyasala called Prāchinī 
in favour of the Brahmins. A Māt inscription?? of the 
time of Huvishka refers to the entrusting of a devakula 
(temple) to the Brāhmins and the grant made for 
them. Y 
It is significant that the design showing “king sacrificing 
at an altar" is found on the coinage of Kadphises Il, 
Kanishka I, Vàsudeva I and his successors. The motif 
was most probably inspired by Iranian cult of Firc-worship. 
But it was entirely compatible with Indian customs. In 
Brahmanical literature sacrifice in fire is regarded as an 
essential act of worship. The Kushàna ‘king probably 
worshipped the deities represented on the reverse of coin 
i through an offering in the fire at altar. It is ordained in 
the Arthašāstra (1.9) that the Chief Priest, appointed by 
the king, should be capable of preventing calamities, pro- 
vidential or human, by performing such rites as are 
provided in the Atharva Veda. The Kushāņa King 
may have shouldered, like the primitive tribal chief, 
' the responsibility of the Chief Priest of the Kautilyan 
| state. 
|) Varnasramadharma, recognised as the basis of Indian 
h i social structure by the Arthašāstra (1.3) and Manu Smriti 
f ( VIIL418 ), was carefully upheld by the Kushanas ruling 
in India. The Pāshatdas; who included the heretical sects 
like the Buddhists and the Jains and were cutside the pale 
of Vedic Brahmanical system, are marked out in the 
Arthašāstra (11.4) for discriminating treatment. But 
neither Ašoka nor Kanishka followed this Kautilyan 
precept. 
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We have already discussed above how Kanishka played 
his significant role not only in consolidating Buddhism in 
India but also in spreading the religion far and wide. But 
the Kushāņa ruler did not make an attempt to establish 
the Buddhist faith as state-religion. itis evident from the 
spirit of liberality or catholicism shown towards the reli- 
gious faiths prevalent at the time. However, Huvishka, 
like his predecessor, was a patron of Buddhism and built 
a splendid monastery at Mathurz.*! The Wardak bronze 
Vase Inscription”* dated in the year 51 cf the time of 
Huvishka records the enshrinement of the relics of Buddha 
ina stüpa in the Vagramarega Vihara dedicated to the 
teachers of the Mahāsārighika sect. The Mathura Buddhist 
Image Inscription7* dated in the 67 of the time of Vāsu- 
deva refers to the installation of an image of Buddha for 
the acceptance of the Mahāsāmghikas. The Mathura Ins- 
cription”* of the year 91 refers to the erection of the mon- 
astery for the Mahāsāmghikas. The epigraphic records 
indicate the state policy of extending patronageto Buddhism 
upto the time of Vasudeva I. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era, when the 
Kushāņas ruled in India, witnessed the rise of Mahāyā- 
nism which had its basis in the “lokottaravada” of the 
Mahāsāmghikas. The Buddhist sanskrit texts like the Maha- 
vastu, the Saddharma-Pundarika, the Lalitavistara were 
pfoduced in this period and spread “‘Buddka-bheakti” very 
"close in spirit to Vasudeva-bhakti of the Bhagavad Gita. 
The *Bodhisattvayána" was established on firm founda- 
tion. The Kushàana period witnessed the growth of Maha- 
yāna faith based on the Madhyamika philosophy pro- 
pounded by Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva. The 
Yogāchāra school of Mahayana philosophy also had its 
beginning during the Kushana rule, although its chief 
exponents Asaüga and Vasubandhu, the ratives of Purusha- 
pura, flourished in the fourth century. 
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The -Buddhist art under the Kushāņas flourished in 
Gandhara and Mathura. The images of Bodhisattva 
Siddhārtha,”5 Maitreya,”* Avalokite$vara and Padmapāņi”” 
represent the Gandhāra school of art. Buddha's life and 
Jataka stories” have been depicted through sculptures by 
the artists influenced by the Graeco-Roman style and 
concepts. A predominantly indigenous school of art that 
flourished in Mathura produced images of Bodhisattvas and 
Buddha?? and depiction of the life of Buddha?? in 
sculptures. 

The Buddha image on Kanishka’s coins is to be studied 
in the context of Mahayana religious movement and 
flourishing Buddhist art of Gandhara and Mathura. The 
Viharas along with stūpas built up by the Kushāņa 
monarchs became, no doubt, centres of Buddhist learning 
and culture, radiating a spirit of liberal movement among 
the people and setting before them ethical ideals and 
moral values which ensure better living in this world. 
The belief of the Kushana rulers in Buddhism was atleast 
within the limits compatible with the interests of state??*. 
It is difficult to explain the rarity of Buddhist emblems on 
Kushana coins in the face of the patent evidences of the 
affluence of Buddhism in the Kushanshahr. 

Numerous inscription*' of the Kushana period, many of 
them bearing dates in the Kanishka era, have been found 
at Kankali Tila in Mathura. Those are records refering to 
a firmly established Jain community, supported by the four 
orders, namely, male lay-worshippers, female lay-worship- 
pers, monks andnuns. We learn from the inscriptions 
about the organization of the Jain Church in sections known 
as gana, kula and šākhā. The lay-devotees erected āyāga- 
patas, stupas, images and temples for worship and for the 
benefit of themselves and their parents. Among the donors 
figure bankers ( $reshthin ), jewellers ( maņikāra ), caravan- 
leaders (sīrthavāha), dyers (rajaka), perfumers (gandhika), 
village-headman ( gāmika ), dealers in metals ( lohavaniya ) 
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and other craftsmen. The available evidences suggest the 
stronghold that Jainism no less than Buddhism had acguir- 
ed in and around Mathurā during the Kushāņa rule. There 
is, however, nothing to show that the Kushāņa state directly 
patronised the Jain faith. The mercantile and industrial 
classes, on whose support depended the strength of the 
Jain church, had undoubtedly made themselves prominent 
in the body-politic. The financial resources of the State 
were, to a great extent, dependent upon the secure position 
of those economic classes. Thus in the interest of the State, 
tolerance was shown towards Jainism. The bulk of the Jain 
inscriptions of Mathura disproves, on the whole, any 
antagonism towards Jainism on the part of the Kushanas. 
It is difficult to explain the absence of Jaina deities on 
Kushana coinage. 


Indo-Iranianism 


Hellenistic art was employed by the Kushana monarchs 
in representing on their own coinage Greek deities like 
Heracles, Helios and Salene and Zorastrian deities like 
Mihira, Mao, Manobago, Nana, Ardoksho, Athsho, Orlango, 
Pharro and others.*? It may be suggested that the Kushanas 
were primarily nature-worshippers and built upa systematic 
pantheon through the absorption of gods and goddesses 
bearing Greek, Iranian and Indian names. Various elements 
of Nature like Sun ( Iranian Mihira, Greek Helios, Indian 
Mitra or Sūrya ), Moon ( Iranian Mao or Manaobago, Greek 
Salene, Indian Soma or Candra ), Fire (Iranian Athsho or 
Orlagno, Indian Agni ), Lightning ( Iranian Luhrasp, Indian 
Apamnapat ), wind (Iranian Oado, Indian Vayu ), Water 
(Iranian Uron, Indian Varuna), Mother-Earth ( Iranian 
Nana, Indian Uma), Fertility of the Earth (Iranian 
Ardochsho, Indian Lakshmi ) and some moral values like 
goodness (Iranian Ahura Mazda, Indian Siva), which 
reign supreme over Nature, may have been worshipped by 
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the Kushanas through their sacrifices in the fire. The 
numismatic evidences do not go against this view. 

This discovery of the Jandial temple £? at, Pahlava 
stratum of Sirkap site proves that fire-worship was:intro- 
duced in North-West India in the first half of the first 
century A.D. The plan of the sanctuary corresponds 
closely to the plans of the fire temples of Iran in the 
Achaemenid and Parthian periods. The absence of any 
kind of imagery and the presence at,the back of the shrine 
of a platform, perhaps originally supporting a wooden fire- 
tower, suggest that the sanctuary may have been dedicated 
to Mazdean worship: Apollonius of Tyana, who visited 
` Taxila describes a templet which may have been the 
sanctuary at Jandial. Strabo tells us about the presence 
of Magian religious practices in Taxila.?^ "The evidences 
suggest that the fire-worshipper Iranians were settled in 
North-West India as early as the beginning of the first’ 
century A.D. 

It is likely that the Kushāņas came to adopt fire-worship 
as a result of their long-continued contact with the 
Iranians: in Bactria and Gandhāra. The device repre- 
senting king sacrificing at an altar on the obverse of 
numerous Kushana coins, the varied reverse devices showing 
a large number of Iranian deities and the’ image of Ahura 
Mazda on Huvishka’s coinssupport this view. The Surkh- 
Kotal sanctuary appears to have been both a fire-temple 

| and a dynastic sanctuary, The inscription*” discovered 

j at the sanctuary refers to building and repair of a temple 

1, called “Kanishko Oaninda bago laggo” or the Kanishka- 

Nikator sanctuary in the year 31 by one Nokonzoko, prob- 

t ably a high official. H. Humbach's study of thc same 
H inscription has led him to the following inferences : 

The cult at the sanctuary of Surkh-Kotal was centered 

upon the traditions of the ancient Aryan Haoma or Soma. 

EM é Kanishka was the high priest of this cult. ‘Image- of 

Kanishka and Mithra were erected in the temple which was 
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the site of sacred fire. It has been suggested by the scholar 
that Kanishka constructed the sanctuary which was named 
after him, introduced the cult of Haoma and inaugurated 
it by offering to the god Mithra.** If this suggestion is 
accepted, we have to assume that Kanishka shifted his 
allegiance to Buddhism, not in the beginning of his reign, 
but, later on. s 

Iranian deities predominant in the coinage of Kanishka 
and Huvishka show an admixture of the orthodox tradi- 
tions of the Magi and popular form of Mazdaism. The 
Kushāņas supported the popular cults rooted in such 
nature-deities as Mao and Nana, yet permitted the Magi 
to maintain their holy fires and ancient ethical doctrines 
represented through the Amesa Spentas.?? While the Ira- 
nian nature-deities remind us, quite reasonably, of the 
Rgvedic gods”? and, goddesses, in the Magian fire-worship 
we find an essential act of worship approved of by the 
Later Vedic literature, specially the Brahmanas. Thus, the 
Kushana period witnessed a reinforcement of ancient Indo- 
Iranian religious beliefs, based on the Rgveda and the 
Avesta. Although under the Kushanas the Iranians and 
the Indians, forced to. meet as citizens of the same State, 
met as complete strangers, the syncretistic outlook of the’ 
Central Asian rulers forged a compromise between them. 

A spirit of reapproachment and reconciliation is clearly 
demonstrated by the evidence of a nicolo seal, originally 
attributed by Cunningham?! to Huvishka fcund on the 
seal itself, on account of the similarity of headdress and 
garment with those of the Kushana kings. The device 
shows the chief standing asa suppliant with folded hands 
before a four-armed deity shown much bigger than him. 
The god wears a three-pointed ornamental head-gear, with 
a lower garment worn in Indian fashion, and many orna- 
ments; his front right and left hands are placed on a 
peculiarly shaped mace and a wheel respectively, while 
the back ones hold two indistinct objects, possibly a ring 
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and flower. The inscription on the seal is written in 
Tocharian script which could not be read by Cunningham 
but has been deciphered by R. Ghirshman*? as Miarka, 
Yasnu Oezo, that is, Mihira, Vishnu, Oesho or Siva. The 
reading shows that the deity is a composite character; 
being a combined form of the Iranian sun-god Mihira, 
Vishnu and Siva. The wheel isthe conventional emblem 
of Vishnu, the mace is reminiscent of the club held by Siva 
in the seal of Sivarakshita,?? and in the two other indis- 
tinct objects held by the composite figure may be recog- 
nised the distinctive emblems of the Iranian Mihira. 
According to Ghirshman, the foreign devotee found on 
the seal is to be identified with the Hepthalite Huna chief 
of the fifth century A.D., on account of his characteristic 
dress and features. The seal device is of unique interest 
emphasising a development in the process of cult-syncre- 
tism which probably began in the time of Huvishka. 

v The characteristic Kushana device of king sacrificing 
at an altar was adopted in the coinage of early Gupta 
kings who are known to have been staunch supporters 
of Brahmanism. The cult of fire-worship was probably 
borrowed by the Kushāņas direct from the Iranians. It 
was gradually acclimitized with the Brahmanical culture 
primarily based on sacrificial rites and rituals. 

Nana, the Iranian mother-goddess found seated on a 
recumbent lion on some coins of Huvishka, was most pro- 
bably the prototype of the Mother goddess, seated on lion, 
appearing on the Lion-slayer type of coins attributed to 
Chandra Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I. The Iranian Fire- 
god Athsho found on Kushana coins is a counterpart of 
Indian Agni. Flames are found ascommon attributes of 
both the deities.°* The representation of Oada ( Wind- 
god) closely follows the description of the god Vāyuas ` 
given in the Vishnudharmottara text. In the figure of 
Uranus found on Huvishka’s coins one may trace the god 
Varuna sculptured in the Rajarani temple, Bhuvaneswar. 


YA 
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The main emblem of Yama, the god of death, is shown as 
‘noose’ (pasa) onthe south basement wall of Paharpur 
temple?5 and resembles the feature of Serapis found on 
Huvishka's coins. The concept of Shaoshoro agrees well 
with that of Kuvera, both of them being considered as 
deities presiding over wealth. The Hindu moon-god may 
be traced in the Iranian deities, Mao and Manaobago, and 
Ardochsho, the Iranian goddess of fortune, was adopted 
as Lakshmi on early Gupta coinage. Some examples 
cited here would show how a rapprochement became pos- 
sible by an amalgam of mythological, iconographic and 
cult-concepts. 


Religious policy of the Kushāa Statne 


It has been suggested by Kennedy?? that the coinage 
of Kanishka and Huvishka was struck for foreign trade 
and reflected the religious beliefs of the Messenian mer- 
chants carrying on silk-trade with China and the people 
of Kashmir, Kabul and Arachosia who acted as their inter- 
mediaries. It has been pointed out that a hoard of Kushēna 
coins has been discovered in Characene, at the head of 
the Persian gulf.*7 No doubt trade-contacts between India 
and the Western world which were brisk during this period, 
may have contributed to the intermingling of religious 
faiths and forms of diverse races, a. process which was 
stimulated by the numismatic tradition built up by the 
Kushāņas. A. Stein?? has ably demonstrated the Zoroas- 
trian character of a large numbers of divinities represen:ed 
on Kushana coins. Kennedy’s view helps us to locate 
the territories where the people worshipping those deities 
concentrated. But, as we have shown above, Iranian reli- 
gious infiltrated the North-Western provinces of India as 
early as the first century A.D. The Kushanas themselves, 
being settled for a century or more in Bactria, before their 
advent in India, had come in close contact with Iranian 
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religious beliefs and customs. Therefore, no over-empha- 
sis should be given on.trade contacts between Characene 
and Messene, on the one hand, and China, on the other, 
through Kabul and Kandahar. 

The Kushana rulers faithfully maintained an attitude 
of catholicism towards the various ethnic or idealogical 
communities within their polygot empire. It is proved, 
almost'beyond doubt, that they never attempted to impose 
the King’s faith upon the people or to establish any state 
religion. The deities found onthe Kushāņa coins reflect 
the religious beliefs of the rulers as well as the ruled, the 
peoples when they subdued, the Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Parthians whose religious faiths had been prevailing in the 
territories previously under their occupation.** Brahma- 
nism, Buddhism and Jainism flourished side by side in the 
Kushāņa state, as the rulers had maintained an impartial 
policy towards the existing indigenous creeds and faiths. 

Most of the Kushana records are private in character. 
The inscriptions generally record the gifts, donations, dedi- 
cations by private individuals, citizens of the state, merc- 
hants, bankers, caravan leaders, officials. A question may be 
raised “whether state patronage or the support of the 
indigenous aristocracy was, in fact, effective in strengthen- 
ing the Buddhist and Jain Church as well as Brahmanism. 
If the numismatic evidences are official in character, we 
have reasons to believe that the Central Asians took interest 
in both Brahmanism and Buddhism. Kanishka’s significant 
position in Buddhist tradition is established beyond doubt. 
The available evidences do not show that the Kushāņa 
rulers had any positive attitude towards the Jain Church 
or organisation. The numismatic evidences indicate, no 
doubt, that the Kushanas were more inclined towards 
Iranian religious beliefs. Graeco-Roman deities found on 
coins are few in number. 

The religion of the Kushana anne class or nobility 
probably did not always agree with that of the Kushana 
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monarchs. The first two Kadphises Kings were most devoted 
to the Saiva faith, as it has already been discussed above. 
Kanishka I was a Buddhist. Huvishka was most probably 
a worshipper of Ahur Mazda who figures prominently on 
his coins only.!'?? The increase in the number of Zoroas- 
trian deities on his coins is quite significant. The device 
‘king sacrificing at an altar’ is conspicuous by its absence 
in Huvishka’s coinage. That shows probably his antipathy 
towards sacrificial religion. Vasudeva J, Vasudeva II and 
Vasudeva III were completely Hinduised as their names 
suggest. It is difficult to suggest their personal religious 
beliefs. The Kushāņa nobility, on the other hand, probably 
more Iranian than Indian. The numerous Zoroastrian divi- 
nities found on Kushāņa coins reflect the religious beliefs 
of the Kushāņa ruling class or the aristrocracy. Those 
divinities do not represent the personal religicn of the 
Kushāņa monarchs. They do not reflect the religious 
beliefs of foreign traders or their intermediaries. Because, 
many Zoroastrian deities are found on copper coins which 
were meant for local wants and not for foreign trade. The 
mint-masters of the Kushana state probably worked under 
the instructions of nobility. They had employed skilled 
artisans, imported from western world in course of trade 
and commerce, to manufacture art-motifs reflecting the 
religious beliefs to their liking. Itis to be noted, in this 
connection, that the Iranian deities are rarely found else- 
where in the arts of Gandhara or Mathura. The sculptures 
produced in those areas represented the Buddhist, Brahma- 
nical and Jaina deities. It may be reasonably suggested 
that the religious views of the ruling class were at variance 
with those of their subjects, as might be expected in a feudal 
social order im posed by foreign invaders.!?! However, the 
social order based on *'Varņāšramadharma”, moral and 
ethical principles of Buddhist ‘Samgha’ and the Jain orga- 
nisation, may have been exploited by the foreign invaders to 
the maximum limit. Probably, with that end in view, the 
12 
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Kushāņas uniformly followed the policy of tolerance 
towards all sects and religious organisations. The Iranian 
deities like Oaninda and Shaoshoro express the concern of 
the ruling class with military victory and prosperity by the 
acguisition of wealth. While Pharro expressss glory of 
rulers, Ardochsho stands for material abundance. 

A trend and tendency towards rapprochement between 
Iranianism and Brahmanism made possible the reinforce- 
ment of ancient Indo-Iranian reliogius beliefs. A syncretist 
outlook of the Kushāņa monarchs is found effective in the 
amalgamation of cults, as it has already pointed out above. 
If we study “Siva and Nana" type!?? and “Siva and Uma” 
type of coins issued by Huvishka, we at once find out the 
equation of the position of Nana with that of Uma. This 
tendency towards equation of religious beliefs, was given a 
vigorous start by the Kushàna rulers. The Kushāņa state 
accommodated diverse races and peoples. The forces of 
disintegration were present. Decentralisation of political 
powers had to be acknowledged by an imperialist monarch 


in those days. It was in the interest of the state that the ' 


Rhushana rulers encouraged mutual understanding and give- 
and-take between diverse communities with different reli- 
gious affiliations. Asa result alien concepts imported from 
outside, whether Hellenic or Iranian, were gradually 
Indianised and accommodated within indigenous religious 
traditions of complex charactcr. 

It has been suggested that the Kushāņa rulers showed a 
great deal of eclecticism in their religious yiews.'°? The 
suggestion should imply that they made their own choice 
from different religious systems and aspired after formulat- 
ing a new system of faith. In that case we should find out 
the Kushāņa pantheon reconstructed out of Helleņic, Iranian 
and Indian pantheons. Among the so-called Zoroastrian 
deities of Stein we may distinguish Mithraic god Mihira, 
Elamite goddess Nanaia and Egyptian god Serapis. Indian 
religion should be classified at least into three main 
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systems : Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. Brahmanism Í 
was subdivided into different faiths, namely, Vedic sacri- | 
ficial religion, Vaishnavism, Saivism, Saktism, the theistic | 
religious centring round Sun-god Gaņeša and Karttikeya. | 
It may be suggested that a systematic and original | 
pantheon was developed by the Kushanas through the | 
absorption of gods and goddesses bearing Greek, Persian | 
and Indian names. But, aswe have pointed out above, 
the available evidences suggest predominantly Iranian 
character of the religious beliefs of the Kushana ruling 
class, whil the Kushana monarchs may have been 
Saivite, Buddhist, devotec of Ahura Mazda or even 
Vaishnavite. What is most glaring in the religious 
policy of the Kushāņa state is, not eclecticism, but 
catholicism and syncretism. 
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Chapter VI J 


SOCIETY AND POLITY 


Manu’s Society Theory : 

A state is a people organised for law within a definite 
territory. Maintenance of social order is one of the most 
vital functions of the state. In early India ““Varnasrama- 
dharma” rooted in the Vedas was treated by the law-giver 
like Manu and Yājūiavalkya as the basis of the social order. 
According to both Manu (II. 6) and Yājūavalkya (1.7), 
the sources of dharma or law are the Veda, tbe traditions 
(Smriti), the customs of good men and self-satisfaction. 
Manu (I. 87-91) tells us how the supreme Being assigned 
their distinctive duties and occupations to the four castes 
that sprang from His mouth, arms, thighs and feet respec- 
tively, namely, the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vai$yas 
and the Siidras. The King grows in power and prosperity, 
according. to Manu (VIII. 172), when he prevents the 
confusion of castes. These ideas of social order virtually 
dependent on state most probably evolved in the early 
centuries before and after the Christian era, when India 
was exposed to invasions by the Yavanas, the Šakas, the 
Pahlavas, the Kushanas and others. Presumably, the settle- 
ments of the casteless nomads in India brought about a 
positive set back to the traditional social order. That is the 
reason why the law-givers felt urgently the necessity of 
codifying the laws governing the mecbanism of the' social 
machinery. Not only did they upheld the Sruti and Smriti- 
ideals of society but also they recorded gradual deviations 
from the set ideals in times of distress ( āpaddharma )' and 
in different Age Cycles, Satya, Treta, Dvāpara and Kali 
( Yugadharma )? in order to make their works all-compre- 
hensive. 
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Social Disorder : 

The havoc wrought by the foreign invaders and 
settlers in Indian society is brought home by the pointed 
testimony of the “Yugapurana”’ section of the Gārgī | 
Samhita. In course of an account of the invasions of 
the Yavanas and the Sakas it is said in the style of a i 
prophecy that at the end of the Kali age all distinctions | 
between the non-Aryans and the Aryans, between Brāhmaņas, | 
Kshatriyas, Vaiśyas and Šūdras, between orthodoxy and | 
heresy, will disappear. Due to the foreign invasion, it is i 
hinted that even the family life was jeopardised, women | 
deviating from all norms. In the Mahabharata ( viii. 40, | 
20-44 ; 44, 6-44 ; 45, 5-38 ) reference is made to the general i 
immorality that prevailed among the Madraka and the j 
Vahika men and women who, it may be supposed, lived in 
close contact with the foreigners in the land of the Five 
Rivers. In the Great Epic the Yavanas, Kambojas etc. are 
described as fierce barbarians ( vi. 9.65 ) and are reckoned 
among sinful people having the nature of Svapakas and 
vultures (xii. 207.43-5). The Abhiras are found as sinful 
and greedy dasyus ( Mbh. xvi. 7.47-9 ). 

The *Yugadharma” sections of the early Puranas, 
ascribed to a period round about the early centuries of the E 
\Christian era,* allude to the general decline of Dharma, the 
depression of the Orthodox priestly class and the rise of the 
Südras. The people did not often like to observe the rules 
of castes and to carry into execution the duties enjoined | 
by the Rg-, the Sama- and the Yajur Veda ( Vishnu P. VI. ! 


1, 10.49). The twice-born gave up thestudy ofthe Vedas I | 
and the performance of sacrifices (Wayu P. Ch. 58, 383, ~“ B 
Brahmāņda P. 1I, 31; Matsya P.144, 38a ). Men of all degrees ; | | 
pretended to be equal with the Brahmanas and defined their E 
authority ( Vishnu P. VI. 1).» The Vaišyas gave up their j | 
(trade and agriculture and earned their livelibood by servi- 1 + 


tude or exercise of mechanical arts ( Vishnu P. VI. 1). The 
pure Kshatriyas and Vaišyas were almost extinct ( Matsya 


S vui mas ass i 
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P. 144; Vayu P. 58; Brahmanda p. II, 31) and the prevailing 
t caste was the šūdra ( Vishnu P. VI. 1). In the Kali age the 
majority of the kings were $üdras ( Matsya P. 144; Vayu 
„P. 58 ). Women became prone to enjoyment, were lax «about 
moral character and disobeyed their husbands ( Vishnu 

P. VI.1).> í 


Foreign Influences : 


The factors that were responsible for the disintegration 
of the social fabric require re-examination. It is suggested 
that the incursions of the foreign elements, the Greeks, 
\Sakas, Parthians and Kushanas caused social convulsions 


. and political disturbances." There is no denying the fact 


that contact with outlandish people having no allegiance 
to the “Varnasramadharma”’ brought an alien influence 
upon Indian society. Besides, the/foreigners, being in the 
position of. the ruling class, were invested with enough 
political powers to determine social and economic develop- 
ments. The art of the Kushāņa period, especially thc 
terracotta art, found at various sites of Northern India, such 
as Mathura®, Ahichhatra”, Bhita*, Kausambi?, Pataliputra!? 
etc. points to the influx of the Central Asian racial types 
and the magnitude of their role in Indian social life.* 


Heretical Religious : 


, The activities of the heretical rcligions contributed no 
“less towards dislodgement of Brahmanism from its privi- 
leged position. The numerous Mathurā Inscriptions show 
that in the period ranging from about the middle of the 
second century B.C. to the end of the Kushana rule Jainism 
was firmly established in Mathurà where grew up a Jain 
community, strongly supported by vious lay-devotees 
showing their zeal in the consecration and worship of images 
and shrines devoted to Mahāvīra and his predecessors.!! 
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The Jains did not recognise the authority ofthe Vedas and 
had little faith in caste-distictinons and in the Brahmanical 
rites and duties. 

Buddhism flourished under the patronage of Kings like 
Ašoka and Kanishka. The /Sātavāhana kings extended 
liberally gifts and donations in favour of the Buddhist 
samgha.!? . That the Kushana rule was favourable to 
Buddhism is borne out by the testimony of Kalhan’s 
Rājataraūginī which tells us that during the reign of the 
Turushka kings, large numbers of Viharas and Chaityas 
were built up and Kashmir was in the possession of the 
Buddhists.!? >The general prevalence of Buddhism in 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, Mathura and other places of North- 
ern India during the early centuries before and after the 
Christian era is attested by the numerous Buddhist monu- 
ments and a multitude of inscriptions.!5 Like the Jains, 
the Buddhists did not regard the Vedas and the Brahmanas 
and recognised neither caste-distinctions nor Varņāšra- 
madharma. Both to the Jains and the Buddhists the only 
recognised stage of life was that of Sannyāsa. 

The two other early religious movements of /Vaishna- 
vism and Saivism are found to be of anti-Brahmanical 
character. It has been stated in the Mahābhārata (XII. 
349): “Know, O saintly king, the Sāmkhya, the Yoga, 
the Pancaratra, the Vedas and the Pāšupata as knowledge 
holding different views”. No doubt, the Pāūcarātra and 
the Pāšupata systems were the roots of early Vaishnava 
and Pasupata movements. Patafjali in his Mahabhashya 
(on Panini IV. 3.98) mentions "Vāsudeva-vargyah” and 


regards Krishņa-Vāsudeva as a divine being, The great 
commentator ( Mahabhashya on Panini V. 2.76) also men- 
tions the Siva-bhàgavatas, devotees of Siva, and speaks of 
the stress that lay on the worship of images The Šaka- 
"Kushāņa kings who reigned from the first century B.C. to 
ithe third century A.D. were usually devotees of .Siva or 
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Buddha and were not well disposed towards the religion 
of Vāsudeva.!? On the other hand, the religion of Vāsu- 
deva or that of Buddha attracted the Indo-Grecks. » The 
epigraphic and numismatic evidences as well as the art- 
objects discovered/in Mathurà leave no doubt about thc 
popularity of Vaishnavism and Saivaism. s 


Rise of Südras : 

(The rise of the Bhakti cult paved the way for equality 
of rights in society and the Südra, who had been so long 
deprived of any access to Varnasramadharma, came to 
establish his equal share in the religious life, In the Tait- 
tiriya Brāhmaņa (III. 2.3.9 ) it is stated that the Südra has v 
no rightto sacrifice on account of hislow birth. Accor- 
ding tothe Apastamba Dharmasūtra (I. 1.1.6) the Südra 
cannot be admitted to the Upāsanā and the study of the 
Vedas. The Gautama Dharma Sütra (8.55) lays down 
that a Sidra can on!y lead the life of a householder, and 

,notthat ofa student, hermit or ascetic. The disabilities 
ofa Südra are recorded in the Manu Samhitā ( X. 4 ; VIII. 
20-21; IV.223; HI. 156; IV. 99; X. 127; III. 178), the 
Yajnavalkya Smriti (III. 262) and the Anušāsana parvan 
(149.13) of the Mahābhārata.> But the doctrines of Bha- 
gavatism as propounded in the diactic sections of the 
Great Epic and the Purāņas show that it extended to the 
Südras the privilege of worshipping and attaining libera- 
tion. The Bhagavad Gita states (IX. 32) that even 
"women and šūdras can attain emancipation through their 
devotion to Krishna-Marayana-Vasudeva. ~*~ Of all the reli- 
gious acts highest isthe meditation on Krishna according 
to the Vishnu and the Brahma Purànas.!^. It is, therefore, 
quite natural for men of all degrees to attempt to be equal 
with the Brāhmaņas. It has been suggested as one of the 
symptoms of the Kali Age in the Vishnu Purana ( VI. 1 ).> 

It has been suggested that the Nandas, the Mauryas and 
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the Andhras were of low origin and belonged to the Sidra 
caste.!* If this suggestion is accepted, it is likely that 
the šūdrgs enjoyed political supremacy from the beginning 
of the 4th century B.C. to the end of the third century A.D. 
in countries like 'Anga, Magadha, Dakshinapatha which 
lay outside the pale of Aryavarta according to Baudhāyana's 
Dharma Sutra (I. 1.29)». The North-Western India, the 
seat of Aryan culture turned to be the play-ground of 
struggle for supremacy among the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas 
and Kushanas. When the caste-less foreigners, the out- 
landish barbarian tribes of anti-Brahmanic manners and 
customs, came to occupy the position of the Kshatriyas 
(the ruling aristocracy ), all traditional social values were 
missing for the time being. Although they were scon 
Indianised, their influences may have given a jolt to the 
Indian society. The fstatement in the “Yugadharma” sec- 
tion of the Matsya Purana (Ch. 144) that the pure Ksha- N 
triyas were almost extinct and the prevailing caste was 
the šūdrasšis, no doubt, significant. : 
In Kautilya’s Arthašāstra (Il. 1) it is recommended 
„that the state-planned colonization ( Janapadanivesah ) 
the single village should comprise between a hundred and” 
Ive hundred families mostly of Sidra cultivators (Sidra 
arshin raya ).> While the needs of religion are to 
be met by grants of land:to Brāhmaņas, those of the admi- 
nistration areto be satisfied by similar grants to various 
subordinate officials. It is further said by Kautilya that 
prepared fields ( Krīta kshetrāņi ) are to be given to culti- 
vators for a single generation, but unprepared fields are 
not to be taken from them: neglect of cultivation is to be 
punished with transfer of holding to others ( akrishatāmā- 
chchhidyanyebhvah prayachchhet). It seems that the 
'Südras who were the cultivators under the Brahmana and 
the Kshatriya overlordship had no right over the land in 
the time of Kautilya.. But in the Manu-samhita the posi- 
tion of cultivator-Sidras was changed. Manu (IX. 44) . 
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lays down that the field belonged to him who cleared 
away the jungles (sthānuchchhedyasya kedāramāhuļ ) 
and made it cultivable. The/$üdras may have been given > 
land for subsistence as dependent peasants, which is reflec- 
ted in the increase of Šūdra share-croppers (ārdhika ). 
[Manu IV. 253]. Thus the economic privileges of the 
Stidras was recognised. 


- 


Growth of the mercantile community : 


Although the social position of the Šūdras was heighten- 
„ed, the/Purāņic statement on the extinction of the Vaisyas 
“U (Vishnu VI.1) cannot be applicable to the period when 

India was under foreign rule in the fiirst-second centuries 
| A.D. The Vaišyas who were traders and merchants flourish- 
| ed with the development of trade and commerce during the 
|Kushāņa period. With the help of the evidences of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and the Graeco-Roman 
materials brought to light by the excavations at Begram 
and Taxila it may be assumed that the main trade-routes 
Y^ connecting Alexandria, the focus of Oriental trade, with 
Central Asia and China lay through North-West India 
lying within the Kushana Empire.1° The Roman 
Emperors, in view of their hostile relaticns with the 
Arsacids of Parthia, may have cultivated friendship with 
the Kushanas of India in order to maintain their control 
over Oriental trade and commerce. The Kushāņa rulers 
modelled their gold coinage on the weight-standard of the 
1 Roman aureus in order to consolidate the position of 
| advantage for India in international trade and commerce.> 
Thus[under direct royal patronage flourished the wealthy 
mercantile community in India. The Periplus tells us that 
the exports | from Barygaza were onyx, stones, porcelain, fine 
B2 muslin, Éottop, spikenard, perfumes, ivory, Sx etc. The 
ni exports from Barake included pepper, pearls, ivory, fine 
R : Gilka spikenard, betel, precious stones, diamonds etc, 


ee tae Gea 
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Almost all the articles were produced in South India, Some 
of the perfumes came from North India. Cotton was 
produced in the Deccan. /Muslin was manufactured mostly ` 
at Masulipatam and the country near about it. This 
probably explains why Roman coins are more extensively 
found in South India than in North India. ^The Kushana 
period witnessed the extension of trade with south-east Asia, 
caused at first by the Roman demand for spices which led 
Indian merchants to venture as middlemen to Malaya, Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo, the sources of spices.?? The Mahavastu 
(III) mentions merchats crossing -over the heavy seas on 
Ships laden with merchandise. In the Saundarānanda 
(11.52) and the Buddhacharita (1.21) A$vaghosha refers 
to the different circumstances faced by the merchants crcss- 
ing the sea on ships. According to the Milindapanha 
( p. 339) Indian maritime trade was not merely confined 
to coastal sailings connecting Vanga with Kalopattana 
(Coromandal coast ), Sauvira and Surat, but Indian ships 
touched far off posts like Alasandai ( Alexandria) and 
Takkola in the west, and Chinam (China), Java and 
Suvannabhūmi ( Sumatra ) in the east.” 

Besides the sea-faring merchantas ( Sārthavāha maha- 
samudravatirna ) there were two other classes of bussiness- 
men, namely, *fVaņiks"” with stationery interest in shops and 
*Sarthavahas"?! who moved in caravans from one place 
to the other within the country. The inland traders cover- 
ed long distances, as for example between Taksha$ila and 
[Varanasi ( Mahavastu II). In the Milindapafha (p. 17) 

here is a reference to a merchant going to Pātaliputra with 
(ive hundred wagons. The money-lenders known as 
USreshthin” belonged to the Vanik-class. The traders and 
merchants often formed guilds which played significant 
role in the economic life of the people. /Guilds are referred 
to in the Mahāvastu (III), some inscription of Andhra- 
Kshatrapa period?? and a Mathura inscription of Huvishka 
dated in the year 28.?? The rising importance of the 
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Vai$yas may have caused concern to the upholders of tradi- 
tional social law and usage. 


Degradation of the priestly class : 


A study of the Jatakas gives us to believe that the people, 
not excepting the Brahmanas often did not care to set much 
store by the Brahmanical rules of castes and āšramas.** For 
earning their livelihood the/Brühmanas became caravan- 
guards, agriculturists, cowherds, carpenters, weavers, astro- 

y V logers, magicians etc.” Like the Jatakas, the Manu Smriti 
( X. 81-94 ) tells us that a Brāhmana, unable to subsist by 
his peculiar occupations (that is, teaching the Vedas and 
offering sacrifices), may adopt a Vai$ya's mode of life, 
employing himself in agriculture and cattle-rearing, pre- 
ferably in selling commodities with some exceptions. The 
[Mathura stone Inscription of the time of Šodāsa refers to a 

4 Brahmin treasurer ( Gamjavara ),\that is, a high state- 
,official.*** In Indian society described in the Jatakas we 
|find instances of interdining and intermarrying among 
{princes (Kshatriyas),  Brühmanas and Sreshthins 
(( Vaisyas ). 26 That such contamination of castes was in 
"progress in the early centuries of the Christian era is 
evident from the Sātavāhanā king Gautamiputra Šātakarņi's 
claim to have stopped the contamination of the four varņas 
in the Nasik Cave Inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi's 
19th regnal year.*” Exchange of duties and occupations 
between different varnas leading towards an admixture of 
| castes is reflected in the(Angavijjā, a work of the Kushana 
| period.*® The text \refers to. Bambha-Khatta ( Brahma- 
| Kshatriya ), Khatta-Bambha ( Kshatra-Brahmanas ), Vessa- 
'bambha ( VaiSya-Brahmana ), Bambha-Sudda ( Brahma- 
; Sidra ), Sudda-bambha ( Südra-Brühmana )  Khatta-Vessa 
A (Kshatra-Vai$ya ), — Vessa-Khatta ( Vai$ya-Kshatriya ), 
Khatta-Sudda ( Kshatriya- Südra ), Sudda-Khatta ( Šūdra- 
Kshatriyas ) Vessa-Sudda ( Vai$ya- Südras ) Sudda-Vessa 
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\( Südra-Vaisya ).*%» What is implied is that the people of 
the lower Varnas adopted on a large scale the occupations 
| originally assigned to the higher status.?^:Manu ( X. 81-98 )' 
has prescribed that in times of distress a Brah mana should | 
adopt the occupation of a Kshatriya or a Vai$ya, a 
Kshatriya should follow the occupations of a Vai$ya, and 
a Vai$ya may maintain himself by a Südra's mode of life 
but not vice versa. A man, who lives by the occupation of 
a higher varna, is to be punished by the king according to 
Manu (X. 96). A Siidra, in times of distress, is advised to 
maintain himself by handicrafts, mechanical occupations 
and various practical arts (Manu X. 99-100). But the law- 
giver’s reiteration at every step that the Brahmana is 
inherently superior in every way to all other members of 
society reflects the ground on which his theory of sccial 
order stands. With such no bias for the supremacy of the 
Brahmins, the Angavijà may have brought into relief the 
actual facts of social life., 


Woman and family life 


The heretical religions, which flourished under the ` 
patronage of the Greeks and Šaka-Kushānas, allowed more | 
and more freedom to women especially in religious matters 
and thus became instrumental to their advancement. 

JP^Freedom of women naturally created disadvantages to 
their families. According to Manu (IX. 3), a woman is 
never fit for independence, her father protects her in child- 
hood, her husband protects her in youth, and her sons 
protects her in old age. It has been suggested by the 

| snos (1X.4-13) that women must particularly be 

guarded, otherwise they would bring sorrow on the family- 

life. Being attracted by Buddha's Dhamma women often 

renounced the world and accepted the more rigorous 

life of the bhikshunis?! That mthe Svetāmbara : Jains 

also gave women admission into their order is shown 
13 
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by the freguent mention of female lay-worshippers in the 
Mathurā Inscriptions.*% When a sect of women asserted 
their religious rights by adopting heretical doctrines, the 
others enjoyed their freedom in attaching themselves with 
immoral activities. /, Proneness to demoralisation on the 
part of women bring about 'varna-samkara' or caste-confu- 
sion (Adharmābhibhavāt krishna pradushyanti Kulastriyah/ 
Strīshu dushtàsu vārshņeya jāyate varņa-samkarah//— 
Bhagavat Gita, IX. 40). It is said by Manu ( X. 24 ) : “By 
‘adultery (committed by persons ) of( different ) castes, by 
marriages with women who ought not to be married, and 
by the neglect of the duties and occupation ( prescribed ) 
to each, are produced ( sons who owe their origin) to a 
confusion of the castes.” 


~v Changing order in Society 


The above discussion would show the changes in society 
in the early centuries-of the Christian era. Theyrise of the 
heretical religious like Buddhism, Jainism, Paficaratra and 
Pasupata systems undermined the authority of the Vedas 
and the Brahmins and challenged the VarndSramadharma.\ 
The assertion of the political, economic and religious rights 
of Šūdras was a reality, although it may have meant 
defiance of the unrivalled supremacy of the Brahmanas 
whom they had been serving so far. The role of Indian 
Kshatriyas is not clearly known, if the Nandas, Mauryas 
and Andhras are considered as non-Kshatriyas. The 

‘position of the ruling class was, however, captured by the 
Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas who were gradually 
rought into the Aryan fold by granting to them right to 

i acrifice and other Vedic rites ( Mbh. XII. 65.13-22 ). They 
have been stamped as “degraded Kshatriyas” by Manu ' 
(X. 43-44). The Vai$yas flourished as traders and merchants 
(Vanik, Sārthavāha, Sresthin) and made their mark in grow- 
ing mercantile capitalism. Even the Brahmanas adopted 
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sometimes the Vai$ya mode of life. State-control over land, 
introduced in the Kautilyan period, was withdrawn in the 


age of Manu. Asa result individual enterprises in farming , 


found.encouragement. Cultivators, who had been so long 
deprived of their rights over land, were gradually recog- 
nised as share-croppers. The lords of one village, ten villages, 
twenty villages, hundred villages and thousand villages 
represented the state-officials appointed for revenue-collection 
and entitled to a share of it. We have discussed this point 
in previous chapters. /Caste-confusion or Varna-Samkara 


was due, partly to illegal marriages ecouraged by demoralisa- , 


tion of women and partly to exchange of occupations and 
duties between different Varnas or castes. ‘The heretical 
religious movements not only attracted the alien peoples 
but also Südras and women who were deprived of their 
rights to Vedic rites.\ Assertion of the rights of women may 
have caused, in some cases, family troubles. But if we believe 
in the epigraphic records discovered in Mathurā, it is likely 
that women performed their religious practices, in most 
cases, within their family-bindings. There is least doubt that 
the social order was passing through a transition-stage. 
From the point of view of the Brahmanical writers it was 
disorder and disintegration of the social fabric.» 

The downfall of the Maurya Empire let loose the forces 
of political disintegration in Northern India. A series of 
foreign invasions may have worsened the political situation 
and caused total unrest all over the country. Political 
decentralisation was, in no small measure, responsible for 
invalidating socialintegrity and cohesion. But influence 
of polity over society is to be taken into account within 
certain limits. 


Rural Society À 


Political changes caused by rise and fall of dynasties 
~ or foreign invasions were more felt in towns and cities 
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forming the administrative headquarters than in villages, 
jy Timeless villages with their closed self-sufficient economy, 
"mainly based on agriculture and small industries, served 
to keep Indian society alive despite political conditions . 
hostile to its culture.33 , Rural Society was largely self- 
governing. It was formed by Brahmin priests, artisans 
and craftsmen, farmers and cultivators. The post of village 
headman (¢gramani or grāmika or grāmasvāmī ) was usually: 
hereditary. The actual administrative work of the village 
was performed by him with the help of the village-assembly 
(Sabhā) and its committees.?* The control exercised by 
the central and provincial government over the village 
administration was usually limited. The village commu- 
nities and the councils derived their power from immemo- 
rial custom and not from any charter of the Central Govern- 
ment. Rarely did the state intervene in the village affairs. 
Villages were arranged in groups of ten, twenty, one hun- 
dred and one thousand. Each village-headman was res- 

. ponsible to his superior and had to report all important 
occurrences within his jurisdiction. Self-government and 
self-sufficient economy made the rural society almost 
closed and indifferent to the political changes in the out- 
side world. However, villages yielded a surplus produc- 


tion that could support a tribal chief, a king or an 
invader.? ? 


Urban social structure 


trade and commerce, education and learning, and reli- 
gious institutions. / Nagaràdhyaksha or Mayor of the city 
is referred to in the Šāntiparvan ( 87.10 ) of the Mahabha- 
rata, Kautilya’s Arthašāstra (II. 36) and Manu Samhita 
PAR j (VII. 121 ). The state-officials often established their 
I adhishthānas, provincialor district headquarters in towns 

which served as centres of revenue-administration. Besides, - 


] 

l 

! Towns and cities were often centres of administration, 
1 
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according to Manu (VII. 114), military cantonments 
( Gulma ) were stationed in the midst of two, three, five 
or hundrtd villages, for protection of the kingdom. The 
urban «economy was dependent on trade and industry. 
Traders, merchants and artisans, organised in guilds played 
a determining role in the economic life of the urban popu- 
lation. It is to be noted that the mercantile communities 
of towns extended their support, inthe form of gifts and 
donations, to the heretical religions. The records of Karle, 
Kanheri, Mathura and Sāūichī give a glimpse into these 
activities of the Sreshthins and the Sarthavahas. “Under 
the patronage of both the mercantile class and the ruling 
class flourished Buddhism, Jainism, the anti-Vedic reli- 
gions., The exponents of anti-Vedic religious movements, 
therefore, found centres of instructions in towns and cities. 
\Trade-routes often served as the routes of the missionaries 
followed for religious propaganda. Challenge to an estab- 
lished standard of social values encouraged the Südras to 
assert their social rights and privileges. It was quite 
likely that the Südra-cultivators, being deprived of their 
rights to land-ownership were gradually inclined towards 
urban industries assuring financial security and even wealth 
and social power and prestige. »We have shown above 
that Manu has recommended for the Südras the industrial 
occupations intimes of their distress. The people's mind 
was always occupied with the thoughts of money, asit 
has been stated in the Vishnu Purāņa( VI. 1). It was but 
quite natural in view of the growing powerand popula- 
rity of the mercantile capitalists. Rarely do we find any 
rrecord testifying to a village-woman making gifts in favour 
of a heretical religion. Mostly women related to bankers, 
traders, merchants, artisans, craftsmen are found to have 
made their dedications in cities like Mathura. If the join- 
ing of new religions indicates freedom of women, it is to 
be found in towns and cities. The life of a city-bred 
man of fashion (Nāgaraka ) is depicted in Vātsāyana's 
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Kāmasūtra (I.4,l), a work of the first-second century A.D.** 
An indulgence in epieureanism was possible in cities 
dominated by wealthy traders and merchants. Laxity of 
women’s morals was to have been a feature of city-life. The 
impure practices of women in the Punjab and Saurashtra 

lregion regarding matters of sex are mentioned by Vatsa- 
^ yana (II. 5, 25 JA 


ļ 


5 Two opposite forces in Society 

While the villages were the productive units of the 
country, the towns were centres for distribution and ex- 
change, of big business and industrial combines where, 
besides their own wealth, the wealth of the country accu- 
mulated and attracted in its turn learning and culture as 
well as luxuries and parasite professions.*” It seems pro- 
bable that the cities like Pātaliputra, Sravasti, Saketa, 
Kausambi, Varanasi, Mathura, Takshasila and Pushkalavati 
were the centres of politico-socio-economic changes, while 
the villages stuck to the traditional social order based on 
‘Varnasramadharma’. The Brāhmaņas had been settled in 
villages as it is learnt from the *'janapadaniveša'”” chapter 
of the Arthašāstra. Manu ( XI. 25) suggests that a Brah- 
mana used to beg property for sacrifice and the property 
of those who zealously offer sacrifices was called the pro- 
perty of god (XI. 20). The $üdras probably served the 
Brahmanas ( IX. 334-335 ) by cultivating their lands. How- 
ever, those orthodox Brahmanas seem to have maintained 
the ideals of the Varnasramadharma and the authority of 
the Sruti and the Smriti. 

Tendency of social change as well as social immobility 
are found simultaneously. The growth of the mercantile 
community, the rise of the Südras and the emergence of 
the heretical religions are some of the striKing features of 
dynamism in social life. At the same time an attempt to 
maintain the Smriti-dharma or law characterizes the tradi- 
tionalists’ trend and tendency «in social thinking. The 


i 
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dialectics in social thought is a reality in the life of Indian 
people throughout the ages. It cannot be explained away in 
the light bf external factors only, like political disturbances. 
Social behaviour of the people is to be studied in the con- 
text of an internal growth and decline of some economic 
and religious institutions. A constant movement towards 
expansion is a natural instinct in social organism. At the 
same time traditional mode of thinking always disapproves 
of such social growth through new experiences. What is 
more significant in Indian history is that tradition has all- 
through won over the intruding new ideas and ideals of 
social order. The challenge against Brahmanism through 
the anti-vedic heretical religious which gained popularity 
for sometime, was successfully met by re-assertion of the 
Smriti-Dharma through the Mahabharata and the 
Puràánas.?? 


Political disintegration and its impact 


The political disintegration, after the decline of the 
Mauryas, may have temporarily caused an uncertainty even 
in social order. But, under the Kushāņa rulers, who had | 
been passing through a process of Indianisation from the 
very beginning, political unity of Northern India was 
restored and was maintained for more than a century. 
From the end of the second century B.C. to the middle of 
the first century A.D., that is, for about two centuries, the 
Suügas, Kànvas, Andhras or the local kings of Mathura 
Kaušāmbi, Paūcāla and Ayodhyā could not, in spite of their 
imperial ambitions, restore political unity. The role of 
the Greeks, Sakas and Pahlavas, may be assessed in the 
language ofthe Vishņupurāņa (1V. 24.18-25): "They will 
be of limited power, and will, for the most part, rapidly 
rise and fall.” The political suzerainty of the Yavanas, 
Šakas and Pahlavas was eflectively established in North- 
West India and portions of the Punjab. Thus, efforts were 
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made to bring about some sort of certainty in political life 
but in vain. There was a tendency among the people to 
imitate the foreigners. “The people of various‘ countries 
will intermingle with them and follow their example 
( Vishnu Purana, IV. 24). Fcreign influences were cast on 
the people living at least in the Punjab region. The 
Mahābhārata (VIII. 40, 44, 45) vigorously disapproves of the 
customs and practices of the people living in this region, 
making particular reference to the Madrakas and the 
Vāhīkas. On the other hand, the political supremacy of 
the Brahmins could not be maintained due to the weakness 
of the Sungas and the Kànvas upon whom probably there 
was reliance for the revival of Brahmanism after a long- 
drawn predominence of Buddhism under the patronage of 
A$oka, the Maurya. The evidence of the Nanaghat Cave 
Iascriptions?? suggests that the Andhras stood for the 
revival of Brahmanical sacrifices and maintenance of the 
Brahmins as the priestly class. But their power was eclipsed 
due to the military success of the Saka king Nahapāna. 
Gautamiputra Šātakarņi, "ekabamhana” (protector of 
Brahmins),‘° who claims to have stopped *Varnasamkara", 
could not restore the lost prestige of his dynasty before the 
beginning of the second century A.D. The political support 
to Brahmanism and Varņš$ramadharma could not be main- 
tained by the decline of the Andhra power in the face of an 
irresistible growth of power of the Sakas under the leader- 
ship of Rudradāman who flourished before the middle of 
the second century A.D.*! 


Kushāņa state policy 

The cosmopolitan character and catholic religious 
temper of the Xushāņa age, that saw the revival of the 
Oriental aud Occidental commerce and culiural intercourse 


„across the .trans-Asian routes astride the Kushāņa Empire, 
are strikingly illustrated by the representation of a large 
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variety of Middle Eastern, Greek, Roman, Zoroastrian and 
Hindu deities on the coins of the Kushanas.42 A syneretic 
attitude’ of the Kushàna rulers encouraged a rapport between 
indigenous and foreign religions, between Mahāyāna 
Buddhism and Hinduism and between foreign ethnic 
elements and Indian Varnasrama system. The worship of 
Vasudeva-Krishna figuring in the Kushāņa art of Mathura, 
of Siva, Uma, Skanda Visakha and Mahasena, contributed 
to bring about a renaissance of Brāhmanism. As we have 
already pointed out in previous chapters, the Kushana 
rulers were tolerant towards Brahmanism. This is mainly 
known to us from two records of the time of Vāsishka*? 
and Huvishka** discovered in Mathura. It seems that the 
Kushāņa age witnessed the beginning of the process of 
gradual re-restablishment of the authority of the Vedas, the 
social prestige of the Brahmanas and the Varņāšrama- 
dharma after India had passed through a troublesome 
period of Varna-samkara and apad-dharma, the Kaliyuga. 
An end to the Purāņic Kuliyuga, however, was initiated 
when politica! unity was restored in the greater part of 
Northern India. The social order, which came to be esta- 
blished in the background ofa political order of about a 
century and half, absorbed forcign elements and thoroughly 
Indianised them. Brahmanical orthodoxy was directed 
against the disintegration of the system of Varna that had 
been going on asa result of cumulative operation ofa 
variety of factors. 


Social stratification in the Post-Maurya period 


As Megasthenes states, in the Maurya period Indian 
society was divided into seven classes: philosophers, 
farmers, soldiers, herdsmen, artisans, magistrates and 
councillors.í? Thistdivision appears to have been more 
economic than soci21.> Besides, the number of economic 
classes is confused ia Megasthenes' account. However, this 
may be a starting point for our discussion. 
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The philosophers are classified into two groups, the 
Brachmanes and the Sarmanes by the Greek writer. The 
Sarmanes are further divided into small groups*’: the 
hylobioi who live like ascetices, the physicians, and the 
diviners and sorcerer. This again, appears to be a 
confused description. Megasthenes must have known 
about Buddhist and Jain Šramaņas, although the detailed 
description does not fit with them. The;hylobioi who lived 
asascetics probably stands for both Sramanas, Buddhist 
and Jain, and Orthodox Brahmanas of the Vānaprastha 
stage. 

In Manu's account the of Brahmanas are represented not 
only as the sacerdotonal class ( I. 88) but as those respon- 
sible for the protection ofthe treasury of the Law ( Dhar- 
makošasya Guptaye — I. 99). The Nānāghat Cave Inscrip- 
tion*? refers to the dakshiņā ( fees ) given at “various sacri- 
fices. The Nāsik, Kārle inscriptions of the time of Naha- 
pàna!? record gifts and donations to the Brāhmaņas. The 


\Alsapur column inscription of the time of maharaja rajati- 


raja devapu ahi Vasishka*? refers to the performance 
of asattra of twelve nights by the Brahmana Dronala, the 
son of Rudrila, of the Bharadvāja gotra.» Again, on the 
strength of the tradition in the Chinese Samyuktaratnapi- 
takasūtra it is believed thatía Brahmana named Mathara 
was appointed as a minister of State by Kanishka. Prc- 


DA SEA Šodāsa, a Šaka King of Mathurā, had a Brahmin 


treasurer.^!^ If Manu is believed in, Zadministration of 
justice and legislation were in the hands of the Brahmanas 
( VIII. 9 ; XII. Ill. vin the Kushàna State. 

The Sramanas of our period are often referred to in 
€pigraphic records. The Mathura Jaina panel inscription 
contains the name of Sramana Kaņha.”* The Mathura 
Jaina stone inscription? refers to Šarmaņa Māgharakshita. 
The Nasik Buddhist Cave Inscription of Vāsishthīputra Sri 
Pulumāyī dated in the 19th regnal year,** refers to the 
Sramanas of Benākata who live on mount Trirašmi. 
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Sramanika is mentioned in some Amaravati Buddhist sculp- 
ture inscriptions.”” : 

The ascetics were also knownas bhikshus and bhikshunis. 
The Sārnāth Buddhist image inscription®® of Kanishka’s 
year 3 and the Set-Mahet inscription of Kanishka** records 
the gift of Bhikshu Bala, who knows the TripitaKa, the 
companion of Bhikshu Pushyavrddhi. The Sui Vihar 
Copper plate inscription*5 of Kanishka’s year 11 records 
the raising of the staff by Bhikshu Nagadatta. The Kosam 
Boddhisattva inscription*? of Kanishka's year 2 records 
the erection of a Bodhisattva statue by the bhikshuni 
Bodhimitrā. The Mathurā Buddhist Image pedestal ins- 
cription?? of the year 8 records the gift of bhikshuni Bud- 
dhadāsī. A large number of inscriptions discovered at 
Mathura?! refer to the gifts of bhikshus. 

Monks and nuns were designated as bhadanta and 
bhadantī. We find reference to the bhadanta in some 
Mathura Jain and Buddhist inscriptions,** Bharhut Bud- 
dhist pillar Inscriptions,^? Kanheri Buddhist Cave Inscrip- 
tions?! and Karle Buddhist inscriptions.°° Bhadantī is 
mentioned in an Amarāvatī Buddhist sculpture inscrip- 
tion.??^ Arhats, a class of saints, is often mentioned in the 
Mathura records.?* ii 

(Buddhist, Jain and Ajivika monks and nuns probably 
belonged to the Sramana class, who upheld anti-Brahma- 
nism, while the Brāhmaņas stood for the authority of the 
Sruti and the Smriti-laws.s The Brāhmaņas and the Srama- 
nas formed the intellectual class, showing socio-religious, 
and socio-ethical guidelines to the people in general. They, 
no doubt, played significant role in determining the state- 
policy. At is evident from the composition from Kanishka's 
court where flourished philosopher, poet, physician and 
others. It may be surmised that they were the “Councillors” 
of Megasthenes, "Mati-sachivas” of Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradiman or "Rahasyādhikrtas” of the Hirahadagalli 
copper plate inscription of Pallava King Šivaskandavarman. x 
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. In Manu's account (I.89) “the ruling and military” 
class is represented by the Kshatriyas. Megasthenes has 
mentioned them as “magistrates, councillors and šoldiers”. 
(In the epigraphs of the Andhras and the W. Kshatrapas 
the state officials have often been referred to by a generic 
term *amātya”.'$ ^ We also find reference to the officials in 
charge of various departments, civil and military. We have 
made a detailed discussion on them in the Chapter dealing 
with government. It shows the hierarchy which includes the 
sovereign, the ranking officials and the underlings, scribes 
or menial aides, is basic to the vertical structure of early 
Indian administration. In the Kushāņa age the basic ver- 
tical structure apparently seems to have been changed, to 
some extent, when for reasons of political expediency the 
provincial satraps and the heads of villages were givena 
relatively free hand in the conduct of their business. It 
is not unlikely that princes who voluntarily accepted 
Kushana sovereignty were generally permitted to continue 
ruling as vassals. Butthe great king of Kings considered 
his satrap nota feudal vassal but a top-ranking territorial 
agent.. The regional functionaries were in charge of 
collecting revenue for the States The satrap's adminis- 
P trative freedom of action did not destroy the basic struc- 
ture of the bureaucratic hierarchy of which the satrap was 
a part.°® In introducing the satrapal system, the Kushāņas 
followed probably the Persian model. The Kushàna empire 
was a bureaucratic state. 2 However, the king and his 
bureaucracy represented the ruling and military class. 
The main division of society seems to have been based 
upon the relations between the rulers and the ruled. The 
; Morir Class, having an entente cordiale, with the 
{ruling class, enjoyed all sorts of privileges. The people, 
in general, were formed by those who lived by rent, those 
who lived by wages and those who lived by profit. Megas- 
thenes has mentioned “farmers, herdsman and. artisans” 
as classes in society.> This classification is based on a keen 
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observation of the rural society dependent on agriculture 

along with cattle-rearing and small industries. (No men- 

tion is Specifically made of traders and merchants who 

mainly concentrated their activities in commercial towns* 
and ports: In the Manu Samhita ( I. 90) the Vaišyas have 
been assigned the occupations of tending cattle, cultivation 
of land, trade and commerce, and banking, while the 
Südras are prescribed the duty of serving under the upper 
three varnas (1.91) presumably in lieu of wages. The 
Vai$yas stand for those who lived by rent as well as profit. 
But a Südra, being unable tofind service with the twice- 
born, could have maintained himself by handicrafts, those 
mechanical occupations and those various practical arts 
by following which the twice-born are best served ( MS X. 
99-100 ). Originally the Südras were probably cultivators 
as it is suggested by the *'Janapadaniveša” Chapter of the 
Arthašāstra. When it would be impossible for a Südra to 
earn his living throughout the year by toiling on land 
owned not by himself, he used to take to the occupation 
of craftsmen. /Agriculture, being the root, was associated 
with domestication of animals which could not be an 
independent occupation. ; 

In thelight of his study of the Jātakas, Fick assumes 
the existence of a fgentry:of the land" known as “gahapatis? 
(householders) and *'gāmabhojakas” (free holders of 
villages ). They have also been described as *land-owning 
nobility."*? *Gahapatis are often mentioned in the Bud- 
dhist Inscriptions described in Saüchi?!, Bharhut??, Nasik'? 
and Amaravati/! *Gāmabhoja” is mentioned in the 
Hirahadagalli copper plate inscription of the Pallava King 
Sivaskandavarman.'^ However, the householder and 
free-holders of villages belong not only to Vai$ya but also 
to the Brahmana.'? caste’ The evidences from bcth Kau- 
tilya and Manu would show Brahmanical settlements and 
land-holdings. It isnot known whether the lord of one 
village, ten villages, twenty villages, hundred villages and 
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thousand villages were all Kshatriyas by caste. But occu- 
pationally they represented the ruling class and their pur- 
pose of tax-farming was presumably served by the land- 
owning aristrocracy of the villages. ‘At the lowest rung, 
of society existed the Šūdras serving the land-owning 
gentry as well asthe ruling class by cultivation of land 
and mechanical occupations. With the growth of agrarian 
economy and dependence of State more and more on land- 
revenue, the cultivator began to assume an increasingly 
important economic rolejas we have already discussed above. | 

Unlike the other classes in society, merchants lived 
by profit through purchase and sale of commodities. It 
is not unlikely that the land-owning class acted as entre- 
.preneurs for the development of both handicrafts and 
commerce. Later, wealthy merchants may have acquired 
land of their own. In any way, it is reasonable to assume 
thatlin an agrarian society economic enterprise is bound 
to be founded on agriculture. 

Both industry and commerce were organised through 
guilds ( $reni ) which had vital role to play in the State.) 
The Jātakas (I. III. IV. VI) give alist of eighteen guilds. 
The Mahavastu ( III) furnishes us with the list of guilds 
different from that in the Jatakas. A few guilds are noticed 
in Western Indian epigraphs?? of the Andhra-Kshatrapa 
period. The Mathurā Inscription"? of Huvishka dated in 
the year 28 mentions only two guilds, one of which is the 
samitakàra ( wheat-flour ). ‘ 

(The economic stability of both artisans and merchants 
is borne out by their liberal religious gifts and donations. 
A Sāūchī Stipa inscription’® records the gift of Ananda, 
the son of Vasishthi, the foreman of artisans (āvesanin ) 
of rajan Sri-Satakani. A Kanheri detached rock inscrip- 
tion* records the gift of the blacksmith (Kamara) Nanda 
from Kalyāņa.> A Junnar Buddhist Cave’ ínscription?! 
records investment of money with the guilds of bamboo- 
workers ( vasakara ) and braziers ( kāsākāra ).s Dedication’ 
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of Jain images by some perfumers ( Gāndhika ) or their 
wives or daughter-in-laws is recorded in the Mathura 
records? of the Kushana pericd. An Amarāvatī Buddhist 
sculpture inscription** records religious gift by the leatter- 
worker ( charmakara ) Vidhika, the son of the teacher Naga: 
The Nāsik Buddhist Cave Inscription?* of the Abhira king 
I$varasena records investment of money with the guilds of 
the potters ( Kularika ), the workers fabricating hidraulic 
engines (odayarhtrika ) and the oilmillers (tilapishaka ):4 
The Nasik Buddhist Cave Inscription? ^ of Nahapāna dated 
in the year 41, 42, and 45 refers to an investment of money 
into weavers’ guilds ( Kolīkarnkāya ) at Govardhana. A 
Mathura Jain image inscription*?^ of the Kushāņa period 
records dedication by Mittra, the daughter-in-law of the 
iron-monger (bohavaniya) Vādhara and daughter of the 
Kottamitta, the jeweller ( maņikāra ) The Mathura Jain 
image inscription*” of the Kushana period records, dedi- 
cation by Vasu, the wife of a dyer(rajakini), A Bharhut 
Buddhist rail pillar inscription®® records gift of the sculptor 
(rūpakāraka ) Buddharakshita. The gifts of merchants 
are recorded in the Sanchi Stipa inscriptions.?? The 
Kanheri Buddhist Cave Inscription?? of the time of Yajiia 
Šrī Satakarni refers to the building of a chaitya by the 
merchants ( Vāņijaka ). In two Mathura Jain image inscrip- 
tions?! of the Kushana period dated in the years 52 and 54 | 
we find references to dedication of images by the workers in 
metal (lọhakāraka). A Mathurā Jain inscription on carved | 
panel?? records setting up of tablets of homage ( ayaga- | 
patas) by the goldsmith (sauvarņika ) Nandighosha.: The 
Mathura Jain image inscription?? of the Kushana period 
dated in the year 22 records dedication by Dharmasomā, 
the wife of a Sārthavāha ( caravan leader). The Mathurā 
Jain inscription?* of the Kushāņa period dated in the 
year 15 records dedication of a fourfold image of Bhagavat > 
by Kumāramitrā, wife of a Sreshthin ( banker ) The 
Mathura Jain elephant capital inscription®® of the time of 
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mahārāja devaputra Huvishka dated in the year 38 records 
setting up of the elephant Nandivisala by the banker 
(Sreshthin) Arya Rudradāsa, the son of the banker 
( $reshthin ) Sivadāsa for the worship of the Arhats. Most 
of the gifts, donations and dedications were made by the 
artisans, craftsmen, mechanics, caravan-leaders, traders and 
bankers, in fayour of either Jainism or Buddhism. 


Theory of Conquest Society 


It has been suggested by some sociologists that there is a 
relation of conquest to the beginnings of stratified societies, 
or to further differentiation in already stratified societies.?* 
India was already a stratified society, when it was conquered 
by the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushanas. But asa 
result of conquest no further differentiation occurred.’ The 
nomadic pastorolists like the Šaka-Kushāņas were attracted 
by the desirable objective of establishing their rule over 
the agrarian society in India. As the time of their advent, 
they were sufficiently numerous to establish a cohesive and 
distinct alien ruling body apart from and above their 
subjects. No doubt, the barbarian conquerors sought to 
protect their political hegemony by placing their own 
nationals above the indigenous officialdom. An exogenous 
upper class was probably superimposed upon a native 
bureaucracy. But this distinction was not of permanent 
character. Because, the conquerors adopted with speed 
many features of Indian way of life. They adopted Indian 
religious beliefs, practised and patronised them. Manu 
(X. 43-44) recognises the conquerors as Kshatriyas who 
have gradually sunk to the condition of Šūdras in conse- 
quence of the omission of the sacred rites and of their not 
consulting the Brahmanas. India was not slow to upgrade 
their position to the status of Kshatriyas by granting 
to the alien tribes the right to sacrifice ( Mahābhārata, 
XII. 65 ). 


| 
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Kushàna State and Indian Society 

The guestion may be raised whether the Kushāņas had 
total social control in the context of changing patterns of 
Indian society. The Kushāņa state was based on four main 
pillars Of strength, namely, the exaltation of monarchy to 
the status of divinity, the satrapal system of administration; 
the military rule with the aid of Mahādaņdanāyakas and 
Dandanayakas and cosmopolitanism with catholic spirit. By 
exaltation of monarchy a tendency towards political decen- 
tralisation was sought to be counterbalanced. The claim 
to the divine status by the monarch had also an effect of 
exploitation of the religious sentiments of the newly 
conquered peoples. Secondly, through the satrapal system 
was ensured the extraction of maximum possible revenue 
from those who lived by rent, those who lived by profit 
and also from those who lived by wages. Thirdly, the 
military administration adequately protetcted the farflung 
empire by net work of intelligence and coercion, which 
successfully blocked the rise of independent nationwide 
organizations. Fourthly, by following a policy of religious 
toleration the Kushana rulers not only satisfied the people 
of different ethnic groups inhabiting their empire but also 
raised the status of the State in the estimation of the 
Western and Eastern countries and nations of the world. 
The international prestige achieved by the Kushāņa State 
was utilised by the rulers to win over the allegiance of the 
people. — 

Indian society, on the other hand, was characterised by 
some features which posed a challenge to the all-powerful 
State: Firstly, the self-governing rural society, self-com- 
placent economically, was the source of decentralisation of 
powers, political and economic. Secondly, Manu’s sanction 
of private ownership of landed property and its accessories 
brought an end to the total control of the State enjoyed over 
agrarian economy in the time of Kautilya. Thirdly, the 
State, although it appointed Satraps to rule over the 

14 
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provinces, had to largely depend upon the co-operation of 
the heads of villages as well as the landowning aristoracy 
of the country for successful revenue-collection. Fourthly, 
the guilds of artisans and merchants that flourished mostly 
in towns and cities were generally guided by their own 
tules and regulations and rarely tolerated State-interference. 
The State had to be expectantly looking forward for smooth 
conduct of revenue-collection from the traders and artisans. 
Besides, the State had to depend upon them, who determined 
not only trade and industry but also banking and thus 
guaranteed economic prosperity of the country. Next, the 
democratic ideas of the constitution of republican tribes 
could not be overpowered by the concept of exalted , 
monarchy introduced by the Central Asiatics. That explains 
why it became possible for those republics to lead the so- 
called war of independence against the Kushana hegemony 
about the middle of the third century A.D. Lastly, the 
powerful growth of the reformation movements of the 
heretical religions and the counter-reformation initiated by 
the exponents of Brahmanism and Varnasramadharma often 
compelled the State to maintain the balance between the 
two. While the political thinkers wanted the State to 
maintain the social order based on ‘‘VarnaSrama’’ the 
Buddhist church held up anti-Vedism as well as high ideals 
of democracy and internationalism. It was risky for the 
State-policy to be totally guided by the one or the other. 
. While the mercantile community favoured Buddhism and 
Jainism, the landowning nobility were mostly behind 
Brahmanism which had its strong-hold in rural society. 
The State could not take side of one against the other. 
Under the circumstances, the state policy was bourd to be 
tolerant and impartial. Far from total social control, the 
Kushana State-machinery had to become dependent, to a 
large extent, on Indian society. Zoroastrianism, intrcduced 
by the Kushāņa rulers, served the purpose of revitalizing 
the Brabmanical faith instead of providing them with an 
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independent way. It was demanded from the Indianised 
foreigners by the socio-political thinkers that they would 
abide by the rules of political righteousness. The military 
strength seems to have been least used for coercion of the 
people. It was maintained for the protection ofthe people 
against internal disorder and chaos as well as external 
dangers, if there would have been any. The bureaucracy 
was meant for maintaining the State-machinery. Jt could 
be-over-imposed as a separate class, thereby duplicating the 
nobility and further complicating the social structure. 

The available evidences do not show that the Kushana 
rulers were despots, although they claimed to have been 
*Devaputras". Their high-sounding titles “Maharaja © 
Rājātirāja” indicate the revival of the imperial unity in 
Northern India along with parts of Central Asia. ` The 
withdrawal of uniting political force for about two centuries 
may have coincided with some changes of social relations 
and other values. The cosmopolitan character of the 
Kushana State with its political and economic intercourse 
with the outside world justified and consolidated changes 
already in progress and simultaneously revitalised the 
society «on a line which led it onward to the cherished goal 
of its revived glory. 
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Appendix A 
STATE IN MANAVA DHARMASASTRA 


It is generally agreed that the text of the Manava 
Dharmašāstra was formulated sometime between 200 B.C. 
and A.D. 200.! The reasons shown behind this view are 
the following: (i) The Manu-Samhitā is to be placed after 
the earliest Dharma-sütras written before 300 B.C. ; (ii) the 
text of the Manu-smriti is much older than the Yajnavalkya- 
Sarhhita whose latest date can be assigned to the third 
century A.D.; (iii) in Chapter X.44 Manu mentions the 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Sakas, Pahlavas and Cinas. The 
Pahlavas are placed in the earlier part of the first century 
A.D. 

Ever since its appearance the Manu-Smriti has determined 
the manner and mode of life. Brihaspati* declares : “Other 
branches of knowledge, logic and grammar, shine only 
until Manu, the teacher of Dharma, Artha ‘and Moksha, 
shows himself, that code which runs contrary to Manu is 
not commendable.” It has been rightly observed by Keith 
that “in Manu we have the soul ofa great section of the 
people." 

The State as conceived by Manu may have been tradi- 
tional in character. But the concept is likely to bave 
influenced Indianised foreigners. * 


Territory and Population : 
The first two constituent elements of the state are 
territory and population. 


M.S. VIL69. "Jārngalari Sasyasampannamaryaprayamana- 
vilam/ 
Ramyamānatasīmantam Svājivyam 
: __ desamavaset//” 
The king should settle in a country which is open and 
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has a dry climate, where grain is abundant, whica is 

inhabited by Aryans, is not subject to epidemic diseases and 

is pleasant, where vassals are obedient and his own people 

easily find their livelihood. o 

Government : The third constituent element of the State is 
the Government, the agency for the expression of the 
collective will. 

King: The king is the head of the State and a chief of the 
executive. Manu emphasises on the divinity of king. 


M.S. VII.4. "Indrānilayamārkāņāmagnešcha Varanasya cha/ 
ChandravitteSayoschaiva mātrā nihritya 
; sāsvatīh//” 
The Lord created the king for the protection ofall, 
taking eternal paricles of Indra, Vāyu, Yama, Sūrya, Agni, 
Varuņa, Chandra and Kuvera. 
Manu has stressed upon the political righteousness of 
the temporal ruler. 


M.S. VII.45. *"Dašakāmasamutthāni tathāshtan krodhajani 
cha/ 
Vyāsanāni durantāni prajātnena vivarjjayet//” 

‘The king should shun carefully the ten vices, springing 
from love of pleasure, and the eight, proceeding from 
wrath, which end in misery: 

Because, by following an unrighteous path perished king 
Vena, Nahusha, Sūdās, Sumukha and Nemi ( MS. VII.41 ). 
But by dint of virtue Prithu and Manu gained sovereignty, 
Kubera the position of the lord of wealth and the son of 
Gādhi the rank of a Brahmana ( MS. VII.42 ). 

Notwithstanding his power and authority, the king 
should consider himself subject to the political sovereign, 
that is, the people. 


M.S. VII.111. “Mohadraja svarāshtram yah 
bá spe karshayatyanavekshayā/ 
voe - Sochiradbhrasyate rajyajjivitachcha 
savāndhavāh//” 
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The king who through folly rashly oppresses his 
kingdom, will, together with his relatives, ere long be 
deprived of his life and of his kingdom: 


M.S. VIL.112. *Rāshtrasya samgrahe nityam 
vidhānamidamācharet/ 
Susathgrihitarashtra hi parthivah 
sukhamedhyate//” 


In governing his kingdom the king should observe the 
rules laid down ; fora king who governs his kingdom well, 
easily prospers. 

Councillors ( Sachivas ): The king has to have advisers to 
help him to rule ( M.S. VII.30 ). 


M.S. VII.54, “Maulan šāstravidah šūrāllabdhalakshyān 

kulodgatān/ 
Sachivān sapta chāshtau vā prakurvvita 
parīkshītān//” 
The king should appoint seven or eight ministers whose 
ancestors have been royal servants, who are versed in the 
sciences, heroes skilled in the use of weapons and descended 
from noble families who have been tried. 


M.S. VII.57. “Tesham svamsvamabhiprayamupalabhya 
prithak prithak/ 
Samastānāūcha karyeshu 
vidadhyāddhitamātmanah//” 
Having first ascertained the opinions of each minister 
separately and then the views of all together, let him do 
what is most beneficial for him in his affairs. 
The most distinguished among the ministers should be a 
Brahmin ( M.S. ViI.58 ). 
Officials ( Amatyas ): The officials are concerned with the 
execution of the government's policies. 
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M.S. VII.60. “Anyanapi prakurvvīta Suchin zi 
2 prajiānavasthitān/ 
Samyagarthasamāhatrinamātyān 
A " suparikshitan//” 

The king should appoint other officials, men of integrity, 
who are wise, firm, well able to collect money, and well 
tried. 

The king has to appoint as many persons as the due 
performance of his business require (M.S. VIL61). The 
brave, the skilful, the highborn and the honest are to be 
employed in the offices for the collection of revenue 
( VII.62). The king should appoint an ambassador ( dita ) 
who is versed in all sciences ( VII.63 ). ; 


M.S. VII.65. “Amatye dandaayatto dande vainayiki kriyā/ 
Nripatau kosharashtre cha dūte 
sandhiviparyayau//” 
The army depends on the official placed in charge of 
it, the due control of the subjects on the army, the treasury 
and the government of the realm on the king, peace and its 
opposite war on the: ambassador. 


M.S. VII.122. “Sa tananuparikramet sarvvāneva sada 

svayam/ 
Teshàm vrittam parinayet samyagrashtreshu 
tachcharaih//” 
The king has to personally visit by turns all those other 
officials ; he is to properly explore their behaviour in their 
districts through spies ( chara ) appointed to cach. Because, 
the king should protect his subjects against those cflicials 
_ Who seize the property of others ( VII.123 ). 


Administration of Justice : 


r The king should dispense justice depending on the 
-eternal law ( Dharmam $3svatamásritya kuryāt kāryavinir- 
nayam, VIIL?). Ifthe king does not personally investigate 
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the 'aw-suits, he is to appoint a learned Brahmana to try 
them (Nijuiijyādvidvārsar Brāhmaņam Kāryadaršane, 
VIII.9 ). 


M.S. VIIL.10. *So-asya karyani sampašyet sabhyaireva 
tribhirvrita/ 
Sabhāmeva pravis$yagryamasinah sthita 
eva vā//” 

That man shall enter that most excellent court, 
accompanied by three assessors, and fully consider all 
causes brought before the king, either sitting down or 
standing. So, the judge, appointed by the king along 
with three others, constitutes the court. 

The law-suits are tabulated under eighteen headings: 
non-payment of debts, deposit and pledge, sale without 
ownership, concerns among partners, resumption of gifts, 
non-payment of wages, non-performance of agreements, 
recission of sale and purchase, disputes between the owner 
and his servants, boundary-disputes, assault, defamation, 
theft, robbery and violence, adultery, duties of man and 
wife, partition of inheritance, gambling ( M.S. VIII.4-7 ). 


M.S. VIII.15. *Dharmo eva hato hanti dharmo rakshati 
\ rakshitah/ 
Tasmadharmo na hantavyo manodharmo 
hatoavadhīt//” 
Justice being violated, destroys. Justice being preserved, 
preserves. Therefore justice must not be violated, lest 
violated justice destroys us. 


M.S. VIII.129. **Vàgdandam pratham kuryatdigdandam 
tadanantaram/ 

Tritiyam dhanadandamtu Vadhadandam 
atah param//"* 
The first punishment should be admonition, second 
reproof, third, a fine and fourth, corporal punishment. 
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Punishment should fit each case individually. Whic a 
common man would be fined one Kàrshá pana, the king shall 
be fined one thousand. In case of a theft the guilt of a 
Sūdra shall be eightfold, that of a Vaisya sixteen-fold, that 
of Kshatriya thirty-two times and that of a Brahmana sixty- 
four fold or twice sixty-four fold ( M.S. VIII.336-338 ). 


Law-making : 
M.S. XIL111.  *Traividyo haitukashtarki nairukto 
dharmapāthakah/ 
Trayaschasraminah purvve Parishat 
i syāddašāvarā//” 
Three persons who each know one of the three principal 
Vedas, a logician, a Mīmāmsaka, one who knows the 
Nirukta, one who recites the sacred law, and three men 
belonging to the first three orders shall constitute a legal 
assembly consisting of at least ten members. 


M.S. 11.6. “Vedo-akhilo dharmamülam smritisile 
chatadvidam/ 
Acharachaiva Sadhunamatmarastushtireva cha//” 
The whole Veda is the first source of the sacred law, next 
the tradition and the virtuous conduct of those who know 
the Veda further, also the customs of holymen and finally 
self-satisfaction. 


Local Government : 
A state is divided into small units of administration. 


M.S.VII.115, “Gramasyadhipatim Kuryaddasagramapatim 
tatha/ 

. Virhgatisarh Satesaücha sahasrapatimeva cha//” 
The king has to appoint a lord over each village as 
well as lord of ten villages, lord of twenty villages, lord 
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of a hundred and lord of a thousand. The lord of one 
village himself shall inform the lord of ten villages of 
the Crimes committed in his village, the ruler of ten 
shall make his report to the ruler of twenty, the ruler 
of twenty shall report to the lord of a hundred, and the 
lord ofa hundred shall give information to the lord of 
a thousand ( VIII. 116-117 ). 


M.S.VIII.118-119: “Yani Rājapradeyāni pratyaham grāma- 
j vāsibhih/ 
Annapānendhanādīni grāmikastānyavā- 
pnuyat// 
Da$i Kulantu bhuājīta VirhSi_paficaku- 
lām ca/ 

Grāmam grāmašatādhyakshyah Sahas- 
rādhipatih purarm//” 
The lord of one village shall obtain those articles 
which the villages ought to furnish daily to the king, 
such as food, drink, and fuel. The ruler often villages 
shall enjoy one Kula orland, the ruler of twenty-five 
kulas, the superintendent of a hundred villages one 

village and the lord of a thousanda town. 


Taxation: 
Manu has prescribed the principles as well as the rates 


of taxation. 


M.S.VII.1 Bita ua yam vāryokovatsa 


| satpadah/ 

/ Tathālpālpo grahitavyo Māshtrādrājiāvdikah 

karah//” 

As the leech, the calf, the bee take their food little 

by little even so must the king draw from his kingdom 
moderate annual taxes. 

A fiftieth part of increment on cattle and gold may 

be taken by the state, a sixth, eighth, and twelfth part 
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of the crops ( VII. 130). The state may take sixth part 
of the trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, 
herbs, flowers, fruits and roots, leaves, pot-herbs, grass 
objects made of cane, skins, earthen-ware and stone 
articles ( VII. 131-132 ). 

Mechanics and artisans, as well as Šūdras who subsist 
by manuallabour should give a day of their service to 
the state during each month ( VII. 138 ). 

The other sources of revenue include customs and 
export duties ( VII. 398 ), duties on sale and profit ( VIII. 
401 ), tolls ( VIII. 404-405 ), freight ( VIII. 406), mines, 
manufactures and store houses ( VII. 62 ). 


Department of Foreign Affairs : 


M. 


M. 


S.VII.63. Dütaüchaiva pral urvvita sarvasàstravis$aradam/ 

The king should appoint an ambassador who is versed 
in all sciences. On an ambassador depends the foreign 
relations in war or peace ( Düte Sandhiviparyayau, VII. 
65). In connection with foreign relations the six 
measures are discussed by Manu. 


S.VII.160. *Sandhiücha vigrahaīchaiva yānamāsana- 
meva cha/ 
Dvaidhibhavam SamSrayaficha sadguņāms- 
chintayet sadā//” 
The king hasto always think in terms of alliance, 


- war, marching, halting, dividing the army and seeking 


protection. Four policies are mentioned in dealing 
with foreign affairs. 


MS.VIL198. ‘“‘Samna danena bhedena samastairathavā 


prithak/ 

Vijetum prajatetārīn na yudhen kadāchana//” 

The king should try to conquer his foes by concilia- 
tion, by well-applied gifts, and by creating dessension, 
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„sed either separately or conjointly, never by fighting 
if it can be avoided. 
M.S.VIL200. “Trayanamapyupayanam purvoktanamasam- 
bhave/ 
Tathā yudhyeta samyatto vijayea tripūn 
yathā//” 
When the first three expedients ( viz. Sāma, dāna, 
bheda ) are found unsuccessful, the king may, duly 
exerting himself, fight in such a manner that he may 
completely conguer his enemies. 
The policy towards the newly conquered country and 
people is clearly recommended by Manu. 


M.S.VIL201. *Jitvā sampujayeddevān brāhmaņārnšchaiva 
dhārmikān/ 
Pradadyāt pariharamscha khyapayedabha- 
yānicha//” 
After victory, the conqueror should worship the geds 
and honour righteous Brahmanas, grant exemptions and 
cause promise of safety to be proclaimed. 


M.S.VII.202. *Sarveshāntu viditvaisham samāsena chikir- 


' * shitam/ 
Sthāpayet tatra tadvamsyam kuryachcha 
samaya kriyam//” 

After ascertaining the views of the people, the con- 
queror may place a relative of ‘the vanquished ruler 
on the throne and improve his conditions. 

Diplomatic relations are to be maintained with the 
neighbouring states in times of peace. It is the ordained 
duty of the ambassador( dita ) to explore the expression 
of the countenance, the gestures and actions of the 
foreign king through the gestures and actions of his 
confidential advisers, and discover his designs among 
his servants ( VII. 67 ). ; 
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M.S.VII.155. ‘“Madhyamasya pracharaficha vijigīshošcķa 
chasht:tam/ 
Udāsīna prachāraīcha SatroSchaiva .» 
prajatnatah//” 
Alertness is prescribed on the conduct of the middle 
most prince, on the doings of him who seeks conguest, 
on the behaviour of the neutral king and on that ofthe 
enemy. These four constituents ( prakritis) form the 
foundation of the circle of neighbours ( mūlam manda- 
lasya ) [ VII. 156 ]. 


M.S.VII.158. *Anantamarim Vidyādarisevinameva cha/ 
Areranantaram mitramudāsīnam tayoh 

param//” 

An immediate neighbour is to be considered as hostile 

and likewise the partisan of such a foe. An immediate 

neighbour of the foe is to be treated as friendly, while 

a king beyond these two is to be considered as neutral. 

Preference is given to securing of allies, however, weak 
they may be ( VII. 208-209 ). 


Sovereignty : 


The fourth constituent of state is sovereignty. While the 
legal sovereignty or supreme power and authority is vested 
in a king of monarchical state, the political sovereignty is 
with the people. A state is sovereign by its independence 
of allexternal control, its international status not being 
one of vassalage. 


M.S.VII.87.  "Samottamādhamai rājātvāhūtah pālayan 
prajāh/ 
Na nivartteta samgrāmāt Kshātram dharma- 

È manusmaran//” 

A king who, while he protects his people, is defied 

by foes, be they equal in strength, or stronger or weaker, 

must not shrink from battle, remembering the duty of 
Kshatriyas. 
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* As we have already pointed out, Manu stresses on 
diplomatic relations between sovereign states. Without 
sovereignty being enjoyed by full-fledged states, the 
question of international relations based on both war 
and peace would not arise in the Mānavadharmašāstra. 


Functions of the State : 
In view of Manu, the state stands for the protection 
of private property-ownership, the family and the caste- 
system based on varnasramadharma. 


Property: 
M.S.VIII.40. Dātavyah sarvvavarnebhyo Rajna chorai- 
hritam dhananı/ 
Raja todupajufjanaschurasyapnoti kilvisham// 
"Property stolen by thieves must be restored by the 
king to men of all castes. A king who uses such pro- 
perty for himself incurs guilts of a thief. 

It is ordained that the king shall protect the inherited 
and other property of a minor until he has returned 
from his teacher’s house or until he has passed his mino- 
rity ( VIII. 27). A righteous king must punish like 
thieves those relatives who appropriate the property 
of such females, as barren women, those who have no 
sons, those whose family is extinct, widows faithful to 
their lords and those afflicted with diseases during their 
life-time ( VIII. 29-29). The property, the owner of 
which has disappeared, shall be deposited with the 
state for three years ( VIII. 31 ). 


M.S.X.115. Saptavittagama-dharmmya dayolabhah 
krayojayah/ 
Prayoga Karmayogašcha satpratigraha eva ` 
4 { Ucha// 
15 
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There are seven lawful modesof acguiring propžrty, 
viz., inheritance, finding or friendly donation, purchase, 
conquest, lending at interest, the performance’of work, 
and the acceptance of gifts from virtuous men. . 

The law-book suggests that only the authority of the 
state could assure those seven modes of acquiring pro- 


perty. 
Family : 
M.S.VIII.41. Jātijānapadān dharmān Šreņīdbarmāmšcha 
dharmavit/ 
Samikshya kuladharmamscha svadharma 
pratipadayet// 


A king who knows the sacred law, must inquire into 
the laws of castes, of districts, of guilds and of families, 
and thus settle the peculiar law of each. 

Out of the eighteen offences into which the King 
should lookten offences are connected with property 
and two are connected with family ( VIII. 4-7). The 
offences connected with family are adultery ( Strisam- 
grahaņam ) and duties of man and wife (Strīpurndharmo 
vibhagah ). The king has to decide the suits contended 
on these titles. 


Caste-system : 


MS.VII.35. Sve Sve dharme nivishtānām sarvveshamanu- 
pūrvvasah/- 
Varnanamasramanaficha Raja srishto-abhi- 
. rakshita// 
The king hasbeen created to be the protector of the 
castes and orders, who, all according to their rank, 
disharge their several duties. 
In view of Manu, the kingdom would prosper only 
so long as the purity of castes is maintained, otherwise it 
will perish together with its inhabitants ( X. 61 ). 
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M.5.VIII.410. Vanijyath Karayedvaisyam Kusidam 
Krishnimeva cha/ 
Pa$ünam rakshanafichaiva dāsya $üdram 
dvijanmanam// 
The king should compel the Vai$ya to attend to trade, 
banking, agriculture or cattle-rearing, and a Sidra to 
serve the twice-born castes. 
The most privileged position is held by the Bráb manas 
in Manv's state. 
M.S.IX.319. Evam yadyapyanishteshu Varttante Sarvva- 
karmasu/ 
Sarvatha Brahmanah pujyah param daiva- 
tam hi tat// 
Though the Brahmanas employ themselves in all sorts 
of mean occupations, they must be honoured in every 
way, for each of them isa very great deity. 


MS.VII.85. Samamabráhmane danam dvigunam Brahma- 
nabrube/ 


Pradhite Satasāhasramanantam Vedaparage// | 

A gift to one who is not a Brahmana yields the ordinary 
reward, to one who calls himself a Brah mana a double re- 
ward, a gift to a well-read Brahmana a hundred thousand- 
fold reward and a gift to one who knows the Veda and the | 
Angas without end. 

Manu's social order demands that different castes | 
perform separate assigned duties and occupations. Teach- | 
ing, studying the Vedas, sacrificing for their own benefit and 
for others and giving and accepting of alms are the duties 
of the Brāhmaņas ( M.S. I. 88). Protection of the people, 
bestowing gifts, offering sacrifices, studying the Vedas, and 
abstention from sensual pleasures are the duties of 
Kshatriyas (M.S. 1.89). Cattle-rearing, making gift, 
offering sacrifices, studying the Vedas, trade, banking and 
cultivation of land are the duties of the Vaisyas (M.S. I. 90). y 
The prescribed duty of the Südras is to serve the other three j 
castes ( M.S. I. 91 ). J Z 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS OF THE POST-MAURYA 
PERIOD BEARING ON INDIAN POLITY 


Kharoshthi Records 


1. Swat Relic Vase Inscription of the Meridarkh Theo- 
doras ( CII. I. i. p. 4) 
—It records the establishment of the relics of the Lord 
Sakyamuni by Theodoros, the Meridarkh. 


2. Taxila Copper Plate Inscription of a Meridarkh 
(CI. I.i. p. 5) U 
—]t records the establishment of the stupa by........ 3 

^ the Meridarkh. 


3. Shinkot Steatite Casket Inscriptions of the time of 
Menander ( Ep. Ind., XXIV, p. 7 ) 
—It records the establishment of relics of the Lord 
Šākyamuni by apratyagrāja Vijayamitra during the 
reign of the Mahārāja Menander. 


4. Shahdaur Inscription of Damijada ( CII. I. i. p. 16) 
lt refers to rājan Dàmijada, the Saka. 


| ( CII I. i. p. 24) 

| —Jt records the establishment of the relics cf the Lord 
| Sükyamuni and a Samghārāma in the town of Taxila 
| by Patika, son of Kshaharita Kshatrapa Liaka 
| Kusuluka of Chuksha, in the year 78, during the 
| reign of Mahārāja Mahān Moga. 


| : 5. Taxila Copper plate Inscription of Patika—the year 78 
| 


Ha 6. Mathura Lion Capital ( CII. I. i. p. 48 ) 
—]t records the enshrinement of the relics of Buddha 
and other necessary endowments by the chief queen 
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of Mahākshatrapa Rajula, Nada Siaka, daughter of 


Masi Komuia and mother of Yuvaraja Kharaosta, 


a$sociated in her pious acts with her various 
relations. All this is done in honour of Mahā- 
kshatrapa Kusuluka Patika, the Kshatrapa Mevaki 
Miyika, the Kshatrapa Khardea and others, in fact 
the whole Sakastam. ‘The record mentions Kshatra- 
pa Sodāsa, son of Rajula. 


Takht-i-Bahi Inscription of Gondopharnes(CII.1.i. p.62) 

—]t records the religious gift of Balasami the Saviour, 
during the reign of maharaja Guduvhara, in the 
26th year, in the year 103, in honour of Mira the 
saviour and of Prince Kapa. 


Panjtar Stone Inscription of a Kushana King ( CII. I. i. 
p: 70) 

—]t records a religious gift by Moika, son of Urumaja, 
in the year 122, in the reign of Mahārāja Gushana. 


Kalawan Copper plate Inscription ( Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p. 259) 

—It records enshrinement of the relics of Buddha by 
the female lay-worshipper Chandrabhi, daughter of 
grihapati Dharma, wife of Bhadrapala, in the year 
134 of Azes. 


Taxila silver scroll Inscription of a Kushana King 
( CII. I. i. p. 77 ) 

—]t records the enshrinement of the relics of the Lord 
by UrasakKa, the Bactrian, in the Dharmarājikā 
compound of Takshasila, in the year 136, for the 
bestowal of health on malesu rājātirāja deva- 
putra Khushana. 


Khalatse Inscription of the year 187 ( CII. I. i. p. 81 ) 
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—It refers to the year 187 of maharājā  Uvima 
Kavthisa, „ 

Taxila Silver Vase Inscription of the year 191 (CH. I. 
130382). - 

—lt records the year 191 of Jihonika, the Kshatrapa of 
Chuksha, son of Manigula, brother of mahārāja. 


Peshawar Casket Inscriptions ( CII. I. i. p. 137 ) 4 

—It records the religious gift—the slave Agišala was 
the Navakarmika in the Kanishka’s Vihara, in 
Mahāsena's sahgharama, in the year 1 of mahārāja 
Kanishka, in the acceptance of the Sarvāstivādin 
teacher. 


14. Sui Vihar Copper Plate Inscription of the year 11 


15, 


16. 


; ( CII. I. i. p. 141 ) 

—]t records the raising of the staff by the friar Naga- 
datta, the disciple of the teacher Dharmatrāta, tbe 
disciple's disciple of the teacher Bhava, in Damana, 
on the 18th day of the month Daisios, during the 
reign of Maharaja Rājātirājā Devaputra Kanishka. 


Zeda Inscription of the year 11 ( CII. I. i. p. 145) 

—It records the digging ofa well, and a water-giver 
as the gift of Hipea Dhia for the increase of Sarvē- 
stivāda in honour of Kshatrapa Liaka, on the 20th 
day of the month of Āshādha, in the year 11, during 
the reign of muroda marjhaka Kanishka. 


Manikiala Inscription of the year 18 ( CII. I. i. p. 150) 

—It records the establishment of" several relics of 
Lord Buddha by Dandanayaka Lala, a:scion of the 
Kushāta family, the donation master of ihe Ksha- 
trapa Vespasi, along with the Navakarmika Burita 
on the 20th day of the month of Kārttika during 
the reign of Maharaja Kanishka. 
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17. Māņikiāla Bronze Casket Inscription ( C11. I. i. p. 151 ) 
LU records the gift of the Kāpiša Kshatrapa, the son 


"of the Kshatrapa Granavhryaka. S 


18. -Ara Inscription of the year ( C11. I. i. p. 165) 

—]t records the digging of the well by Dasabhara of 
thé Peshawarian scions on the 25th day of the month 
of Jaishtha in the year 41 during the reign of Maha- 
rāja Rājātirāja Devaputra Kaisara Kanishka. 


19. Wardak Vase Inscription of the year 51 ( C11. I. i. 170) 

—]t records the establishment of the relics of the 

Lord Sàkyamuni in the Vagramarega Vihāra ina 

stūpa at Khawat on the 15th day of the month of 

Artemisos, in the year 51, by the Kamagulya scion 

Vagramarega, for the merit of mahārāja rājātirāja 
Huvishka. 


20. Tor Dherai Inscribed Potsherds ( C11. I. i. p. 176) 
—]t records the donation of a water well by Shāhi 
Yola Mīra, the master of the Vihāra, in his own 
Vihāra, in the acceptance of the Sarvāstivādin 


teachers. 


Greek Record: 
1. Surkh-Kotal, Inscription of the year 31 ( JA., Vol. 246, 
pp. 34511 ) 

—Itis dated in the year 31 and refers to Kanishka 
Oaninda Bago laggo (the victorious Kanishka- 
sanctuary.) and a certain Nokonzoka, who was 
probably responsible for the restoration of the 
temple. 


Bráhmi Records: 
1: Bhārhut Buddhist Pillar Inscription ( Luders List No. 


687 ) S 
—It records tke erection of gateway and stonework 
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by Vatsiputra Dhanabhiti, the son of Gauptiputra 
Angaradyuta, the grandson of Rajan Gargyputra 
Višvadeva, during the reign of the Sungas. ^ 


Besnagar. Garuda Pillar Inscription of the time of 


Bhagabhadra (‘Luders List No. 669 ) 

—]t records the erection of Gurudadhvaja of Vasu- 
deva, the god of gods, by the bhāgavata Heliodora, 
the son of Dion, the native of Taxila, a Yavana 
dūta, who came from mahārāja Antialkidas to 
rājan Kāšīputra Bhāgabhadra, the saviour, who was 
prospering in the 14th year of his reign. 


Ayodhya stone Inscription of Dhanadeva ( Ep. Ind., 


X, p. 57) 

—It records the erection ofa flag-staff in honour of 
his father Phalgudeva by Dharmaraja Dhandadeva, 
sixth in descent from Senāpati Pushyamitra, the 
performer of two horse-sacrifices. 


Pabhosā Cave Inscription of the time of Udāka ( Lu- 


ders’ List No. 904 ) 

—It records the excavation of acave by Ashadhasena, 
the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal uncle of 
Rajan Brihaspatimitra, son of Gopāli, for the Kaś- 
yapiya Arhats, inthe tenth year of Udaka. 


Pabhosa Cave Inscription ( Luders’ List No. 905 ) 


—It records the excavation of the cave by Ashadha- 
sena, the son of Vaihidari and the Rajan Bhāgavata, 
the son of Traivarni, the son of Varigapala, the son 
of Saunakayani, rajan of Ahichhatra. 


Hathigumpha Inscription of Khāravela ( Luders List 


No. 1345) 
—The inscription records a description of the deeds 
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of the Arya Maharaja Šrī Kháravela, Mahamegha- 
vahana, lord of Kalinga, the increaser of the glory 
of the family of Chetas, called also Khemarajan, 
Vadharajan and Bhikhurājan. When he was 15 
"years old, he obtained the position of Yuvaraja 
which he held for 9 years. When he was 24 years 
old, he was anointed mahārāja in the third genera- 1 
tion of the royal family of Kalinga. The deeds of 
the king are recorded regnal year-wise : 1st year — 
repair of some buildings in Kalinga-nagari; 2nd 
year — Defiance of Šātakarņi and military expe- 
dition to the west; 3rd year — holding of Samāja 
utsavas in the capital ; 4th year — the king received 
homage of the rathikasand the bhojakas ; Sth year— 
An acqueduct, which had been excavated by Nan- 
daraja 300 years before, was extended to the city; 
6th year — Exemption of taxes to the Pauras and 
the Jānapadas; 7th year — administration only ; 
8th year — military expedition to Rajagriha ; 9th 
year — Gift to Brāhmaņas and construction of 
Mahāvijaya palace; 10th year — Bhāratavarsha is 
mentioned ; llth year — Pithuņda was ploughed ; 
12th year — the kings of Uttarāpatha were terro- 
rised, Brihaspatimitra, king of Magadha was sub- 
dued and Khāravela brought back the image of 
Kalinga-Jina formerly taken away by the Nanda- 
raja; 13th year — Erection of pillars etc. on the 
Kumārīparvata inthe vicinity of the dwelling of 
the Arhats. 


7. Mathura Votive Tablet of the time of Šodāsa ( Luders’ 
List No. 59 ) 8 
—It records the setting up of an Aryavati, (Jain 
Ayagapata) by Kautsi Amohini. a female lay- 
disciple of the Sramanas, in the year 72, during the 
reign of Svāmin Mahākshatrapa Sodasa. e 


/ 
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Mathura Inscription of the year 28 (Ep. Ind., AS 
p. 55 ff). 

—It records a perpetual endowmentof 550 punas in 
each of the two guilds of Samitākara and raka for 
feeding a hundred Brahmins in the Punyaśālā and 
provisions to be kept at the entrance of the hall for 
the sake of the destitute people, hungry and the 
thirsty by some lord of Bakana and Kharasalera on 
the first day of Gorpiaos in the year 29. The 
merit accrued to the Devaputra Shahi Huvishka. 


Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of the year 33 
( Luders List No. 38 ) 

—It records the setting up of a Bodhisattva image by 
Dhanavati, the female pupil of the monk Bala in 
the year 33 of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka. 


Mathura Jain Image Inscription of the year 40 ( Luders 
List No. 48 ) 

—It records dedication of the image by........ ......... 
mother of Simhadatta, wife of the gramika Jayanaga 
and daughter-in-law of the gramika Jayadeva out 
of the Varanagana, Arya-Hatikiya Kula, Vajrinagari- 
šākhā in the year 40. 


Mathurā Jain Image Inscription of the year 44 ( Luders 
List No. 42 ) 

—It records dedication of the image out of the 
Varanagana. - Arya- chetika Kula, Haritamalagadhi 
Sakha in the year 44 of Maharaja Huvishka. 


Mathura Buddhist Inscription on base of a pillar of 
the year 47 (JA, XXIII, 1904, p. 101 ) 

--It records gift to monk Jivaka, native of Udiyana 
tothe vihāra of Maharaja Rājātirāja Devaputra 

. Huvishka in the year 47. 
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Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of the year 51 

( Ep. Ind., X, p. 105 ff). 

—lt records the setting up of an image of Lord Buddha 

. by bhikshu Buddhavarmana in the year 51, during 
the reign of Maharaja Devaputra Huvishka. 


Mat Inscription ( JRAS, 1924, p. 397 ff., No. 3) 

—]t records the repair of a tank and a devakula by a 
Bakanapati, son of a Mahadandanayaka for the life 
and prosperity of Maharaja Rājātirāja Devaputra 
Huvishka. 


Mathura Jain Image Inscription of the year €0 (Luders 
List No. 56 ) 

—]t records dedication of an image of Rishabha by 
Datta, out of the Kottiyagana, the Sthaniya Kula 
and Aryavajri Sakha in the year 60 of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka. 


Mathura Buddha Image Inscription of the year 67 
( PI HC, Hyderabad, p. 163. ) 

—]t records the installation of an image of Buddha in 
the year 67, in the reign of Maharaja Devaputra 
Vasudeva for the acceptance of the Mahasamghikas. 


Mathura stone slab inscription of the year 74 ( Luders 
List No. 60) 

—It records dedication of the Mahādaņdanāyaka 
Valina at Talakiya in the year 74 of Maharaja 
Rajatiraja Devaputra Vasudeva. 


Mathura Jain image Inscription of the year 84 ( Luders 
List No. 69a ) . 
—It records the setting up of an image of the holy 
Arhat Rishabha by the daugher-in-law of Bhatadatta, 
Ugibhinaka, the wife of Pindi(?), the wife of a 
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grāmika and by the wife of Dharmasimha; at the 
request of Kumaraka, pupil of Grāmikagupta in the 
year 84 of Mahārāja Rājātirāja Devaputra Shāhi 
Vāsudeva. 


Mathurā Jain Image Inscription of the year 98 ( Luders 
List No. 76) 

—lt records the dedication by the daughter of Prava- 
raka, the daughter-in-law of the gāndhika Varuna, 
at the request of the Arya-Devadatta, out of the 
Arya-Uddhehikiya gana, the Paridhasika Kula, the 
Pita-putrika Šākhā, in the year 98 of Rājā Vāsudeva. 

Nāsik Cave Inscription of the time of Nahapāna-years 
41, 42, 45 ( Luders List No. 1133) 

—lt records dedication ofa cave and an endowment 
of money to the sathgha of the four quarters by 
Ushavadata, son of Dinika, son-in-law of rājan 
Kshaharāta Kshatrapa Nahapāna. The money 
was invested in two weavers’ guilds ( Sreni ) at 
Govardhana. Besides, a gift of coconut trees at the 
Chikhalapadra-grāma in the Kāpura-āhāra, and 
dedication of money to the gods and brāhmanas. 
It refers to the Nigama-sabhā. 


Karle Cave: Inscription of the time ‘of Nahapana 
( Luders List No. 1099 ) 

—It records gift of Karajika-grama to the monks 
residing in the caves at Valūraka for the support of 
the Samgha of the four quarters by Ushabhadata, 
the son of Dinika and son-in-law of rajan Kshahara- 
ta Kshatrapa Nahapāna, who made donations to 
the Brahmanas on the river Barņāsā and at Prabhāsa. 


Junnār Cave Inscription of the time of Nahapāna— 
year 46 ( Luders List No. 1174 ) 
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—It records gift of a well and rest-house by Aryaman 
of Vatsagotra, Amātya to Rājan Mahākshatrapa 
Svàmin Nahapāna, in the year 46. 


34. Junāgadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman —year 72 
( Luders List No. 965 ) 

—It records the restoration of the Sudaršana lake 
near Girinagara. The lake originally constructed 
by the Vai$ya Pushyagupta, the rāshtriya of the 
Maurya king (Rajan) Chandra Gupta and subse- 
quently adorned with conduits by the Yavana King 

' (Rejā) Tushāspha for Ašoka the Maurya, had been 
damaged during a storm by the waters of Subarņa- 
sikata, Palāšini and other streams of the mount 
Urjayat. The work was executed by the amatya 
Suvisakha, the son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava, who had 
been appointed by the king to rule the whole of 
Anartta and Surāshtra. The inscription records 
besides that the rejan mahakshatrapa svāmin 
Chashtana, was the lord of Ākara-Avanti Anupani- 
vrit, Anartta, Surāshtra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, 
Sindhu-Sanvira, Kurura, Aparānta, Nishada etc., 
that he destroyed the Yaudheyas, that he twice 
defeated Dakshinapathapati Satakarni, but on 
account of nearness of relationship did not kill him, 
and that he himself acquired the title of maha- 
kshatrapa. 


35. Gunda stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasirmha Ī— 
year 103 ( Luders List No. 963 ) 

. —]t records the digging ofa tank by the Senāpati 
Rudrabhiti, son of the Senāpati Bāpaka, the Abhira, 
at the Rasopadra-grama. The inscription gives 
the following pedigree: Rajan mahakshatrapa 
Švāmi Chashtana, his son rājan Kshatrapa Svāmi 
Jayadāman, his son rājan mahākshatrapa Svāmi- 
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Rudradāman, his son rājan Kshatrapa Svami-Rudra- 
simha. 


36. Jasdhan Stone Inscription’ of Rudrasena I—year 127 
( Luders List No. 967 ). $ 
—It records that in the year 127 of Rajan mahāksha- 
trapa Svāmi-Rudrasena, son of rājan mahākshatrapa 
bhadramukha Svāmi-Rudrasiriha, grandson of rajan 
mahā-Kshatrapa bhadramukha Svāmi-Rudradāman, 
great grandson of rājan kshatrapa Jayadāman, 
great great grandson of rājan mahākshatrapa bhadra- 
mukha Svāmi-Chashtana, a stone-pillar was erected 
by the brothers of Kharapārtha, son of Pratyāšaka, 
ofthe Mānasa gotra. 


37. Kānākherā Stone Inscription of Sridharavarman — 
Regnal year 13, year 201 ('Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 232 ) 
—It records the digging ofa well by Mahadanda- 
nayaka Saka Sridharavarman, in the 13th year, in 
the year 201. ; 


38. Nāsik Cave Inscription of Krishna ( Luders List No. 
1144 ) 
—It records the excavation of a cave by the maha- 
mātra Sramana, resident at Nasik, under rājan 
Krishna of the Satavahana family. 


39. Nānāghāt Cave Inscription ( Luders' List No. 1112 ) 

—]t records, after an invocation of Dharma, Indra, 

Samkarshana, Vāsudeva, the descendants of Chan- 

dra, the four lokapālas, Yama, Varuna, Kubera 

and Vasava, the dakshina given at various sacrifices 

by Queen Nāyanikā, the daughter of the maharathi 
| Kalallaya, the scion of the Amgiya family, the 
H wife of Sri Šātakarņi, the mother of Kumara Vedisrī, 
| d the son of a rajan who is called Dakshinapathapati, 
: and mother of Sakti Srimat. 
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40. Nāsik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni— 
year 18 (Luders List No. 1125) 

It recordsorder of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Bena- 

katakasvāmin of Govardhana, from the Vijaya 

* skandhāvāra of the Vaijayanti senā, to Vishnupa- 

lita, the amātya at Govardhana, with regard to the 

conferring of a field (Kshetra) in the Aparakakha- 

diya-grāma, upto the present time enjoyed by Usha- 

badāta, on the Trairašmika ascetics. Written down 

by the amātya Sivagupta and kept by mahāsamiyas. 


41. Nasik Cave Inscription of the Gautamiputra Satakarni 
—year 24 (Luders List No. 1126) 
It records order of rajan Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and of the king’s queen mother (mahadevi) whose 
son is living, to Šyāmaka, the amātya at Govar- 
dhana, regarding the gift ofa field within the boun- 
daries of the town (Nagara) to the Trairašmika 
ascetics, instead of a field at the Kakhadi-grama 
formerly given. Written down by the pratihara- 
rakshi (gate-keeper). 


42. Karle Cave Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi— 
Year 7 (Luders List No. 1100) 
It records the gift of a grama to a samgha of Valū- 
raka by the mahārathi Somadeva, son of Vāsishthī, 
the son of the mahārathi Mitradeva, son of Kausiki, 
of the Okhalakiyas. 


43. Nasik Cave Inscription of Vāsishthīputra Pulumāvi 
—Year 19 (Luders List No. 1125) : 
-It records the gift of a cave on mount Trirašmi to 
the bhikshusamgha by the great queen (mahadevi) 
Gautami Balasri, mother of rajarajan Gautamiputra 
Sri Šātakarņi, rājan of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, 
Surāshtra, Kukura, Aparānta, Anūpa, Vidarbha, 
16 
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Akara-Avanti, lord of the mountains Vindhya, 
Rikshavat, Pāripātra, Sahya, Krishnagiri, Marttyašrī, 
Stana, Malaya, Mahendra, Sreshthagiri, Chakora, 
who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, 
who rooted out the Kshaharata dynasty and restored 
the glory: of the Sātavāhana-Kula. The cave was 
to be the special property of the Bhadrayānīya 
school of ascetics. For the embellishment of the 
cave, the queen’s grandson, Dakshināpathešvara 
granted the Pišāchīpadraka-grāma on the south-west 
side of mount Trirašmi. 


44. Nasik Cave Inscription of Vāsishthīputra Pulumavi , 
—Year 22 (Luders List No. 1124) 
It records order of Navanagara-Svamin Vāsishthī- 
putra Šrī Pulumāvi to Sivaskandila, amātya at 
Govardhana, regarding the gift of the Salmalipadra- 
grama on the eastern road of the Govardhana-ahara 
to the Bhadrayaniya ascetics dwelling in tbe queen's . 
cave, in exchange of the Sudrašana-grāma on the 
southern road in the Govardhana-āhāra formerly 
given to the same monks, for repairs of the cave. 
It is written by Mahāsenāpati Medhuna. 


45. Nasik Cave Inscription of Yajiia Satakarni— Year 7 
(Luders List No. 1146) 
It records the dedication of a cave to the bhikshu- 
samgha of the four quarters by the mahāsenāpatini 
Vāsū, wife of the Mahāsenāpati Bhavagopa, the 
Kau$ika. 


46. China Stone Inscription of Yajiia Satakarni—Year 27 
| (Luders List No. 1340) 

i The inscription opens with an invocation of Bhaga- 
vat, refers to the regnal year 27 of rajan Gautami- 
putra araka Šrī Yajíia Satakarni and mentions’ 
mahataraka (Chamberlain) Mahā......,.. 


^N 
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47. Kodavali Well Inscription of the time of Vasisthi- 
putra Chada-Sata—Year 13 (Luders List No. 1341) 
It records the establishment of the earth-dwelling 
(bhūminiveša) of the minister (amatya) in the year 
13 of rājan Vasisthiputra Svāmi Sri Chanda Sata- 
karni. 


a agr 
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48. Myakodani Rock Inscription of Pulumāvi—Year 8 
(ED. Ind. XIV. p. 155) 
It records the excavation of a tank by the grihapati 
Šāmba of the Kaunta family in the Vepuraka-grama 
of the gramika Kumāradatta in the Janapada of 
Mahāsenāpati Skandanāga in the year 8 of Sri 
Pulumāvi, rājan of the Sātavāhanas. 


Pi E a - 


49. Malavalli Pillar Inscription of Hāritiputra Vishnu- 
kundin Chutu Kulānanda Sātakarni (Luders List 


No. 1195) 
It records, after an invocation of the god Malapali, 


the order of rājan of Vaijayantī, Šātakarņi of the 
Mānavya gotra, the son of a Hāriti, born in the 
Vishnukundin-chutu family, to the rajjuka Maha- 
vallabha concerned the gift of some land in the 
grāmāhāra Sahalātavī to Kondamana of the Kaun- 
dinya gotra, the son of a Hāriti, as a Brahmana's 
gift for the enjoy ment of the god Malapali. 


50. Nasik Buddhist Cave Inscription (Luders List No. 1141) 
It records building of a Chaitya on mount Trira$mi 
by Bhatapālikā, grand-daughter of Mahāhakušrī, 
daughter of the rājāmātya Arhalaya, native from H 
Chalisilana, wife of the rājāmātya Agigatanaka, the $ 
bhandagarika, mother of Kapaņaņaka. ` i 


51. Sanchi Buddhist Stipa Inscription (Luders List No. | 
2711) EIE 
It records the gift of the rājalipikāra Subahita, son j | 

of a Gaupti. \ | 

^ i 
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52. Pitalkhorā Buddhist Cave Inscription (Luders List 
No. 1190) 


It records the gift of the rājavaidya Mrigila, the 
son of Vātsī. 

53. Hīrahadagalli Copper Plate Inscription of the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman (Luders List No. 1200) 
It records an announcement of the dharmamaha- 
rājādhirāja Sivaskandavarman of the Pallavas, a 
Bhāradvāja, from Kaàfichipura, to the rājakumāra, 
senāpati, rattika, madabika dešādhikrita and others 
to the gramagramabhojaka, Vallabha, govallabha, 
amātya, ārakshādhikrita, gaulmika, tūthika, nayaka, 
and all other employed in the services, to Samcha- 
ramtakas and bhatamanushyas, that he has given 
a garden in the grāma, the settlement of Chittareka 
in the Satavahaniya-rashtra, to certain Brahmanas 
of different gotras, The plates were prepared by 
the rahasyadhikrita Bhatti$arman, the kolivala free- 
holder (bhojaka). 
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INSCRIPTION ON KUSHĀNA COINS 


Coins of Kujula Kad phises 


Obverse—Greek inscription 

A. Basileus Soteros Ermaiou i.e. (Coin) of King Hermaios, 
the Saviour (B.M.C. Pl. XXV. 1). 

B. Kozoulou Kadphizou Koshonou i.e. (coin) of Kujula 
Kadphises, the Kushana (B.M.C. Pl. XXV. 3,4). 

C. Khoshansu Zaoou Kozola Kadaphes i.e. (coin) of 
Kujula Kadphises, the Kushana Yavuga (chief (B.M.C: 
P1. XXV. 5). 


Reverse— Kharoshthi inscription in Prakrit 


A. Kujula Kasasa Kushana Yavugasa Dhramathidasa 
(Kujula Kasasya Kushàna Yavugasya Dharmasthitasya) 
i.e. (coin) of Kujula Kasa, the Kushāņa Chief, who is 
steadfast in religion (N.C. 1892. P1. XIV. 3). 

B. Khushanasa Yauasa Kujula Kaphsa Sachadhramathi- 
dasa (Kushanasya Yuvugasya Kujula Kaphsasya Satya- 
dharmasthitasya) ie. (coin) of Kujula Kaphsha, the 
Kushāņa Chief, who is steadfast in true religion 
(B.M.C. Pl. XXV. 5). 

C. Maharajasa rajarajasa devaputrasa (?) Kujula Kara 
Kapsasa (Mahārājasya rājarājasya devaputrasya Kujula 
Kara Kapsasya) i.e. (coin) of Kujula Kara Kapsa, 
great king, king of kings son of Heaven (?) (N.C. 
1892, PI. XIV. 9), 5 

D. Kujula-Kara Kapsasa maharayasa rayatirayasa (Kuju- 
la Kara Kapsasya mahārājasya rājatirājasya) i.e. 
(coin) of Kujula Kara Kapa, great king, king of kings 
(N.C. 1892, P1. XIV. 10). 
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E. Maharayasa mahatasa  Kushana Kujula Kaphasa 
(Mahārājasya -mahatah Kushana Kujula Kaphasya) 
i.e. (coin) of Kujula Kara Kapa, the great Kushana, 
the great king (N.C. 1892, Pi. XIV. ID. 

F. Maharajasa rajatirajasa Kujula Kaphsa (Mahārājasya 
Rajatirajasya Kujula Kaphasya) i.e. (coin) of Kujula 
Kapa, the great king, king of kings (N.C. 1892, PI. 
XIV. 12). 


` 


Coins of Wema Kad phises 


Obverse—Greek inscription. 
A. Basileus OOemo Kadphises i.e. (coin) of king Wema 
Kadphises (B.M.C, Pl. XXV. 12). 
B. Basileus Basileon Soter Megas OOemo Kadphises i.e. 
(coin) of Wema Kadphises, the great king of kings, 
the saviour (PMC I. Pl. XVII. 36). 


Reverse—Kharosthī inscription in Prākrit. 

A. Maharajasa rajadirajasa sarvalogai$varasa mahišvarasa 
Hima Katphisasa tradata (Mahārājasya rajatirajasya 
sarvalokešvarasya MaheSvarasya Vima Katphisasya 
tratuh) i.e. (coin) of the great king, king of kings, lord 
of the world, devotee of Mahešvara, Wema Kadphises, 
the saviour (B.M.C. Pl. XXV. 6-12). 


Coins of Kanishka 


Obverse—Grcek inscription 
A. Basileus Basileon Kaneshkou i.c. (coin) of Kanishka, 
king of kings (B.M.C. P]. XXVI. 1-3). 
B. Shaonano Shao Kaneshki Koshano i.c. (coin) of Kani- 
shka, the Kushana, king of kings (B.M.C. Pl. XXVI. 
| 4-18). 
| y C. Shao Kaneshki i.e. (coin) of King Kanishka (P.M.C. I. 
[i Pl. XVIII. 73). 
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Reverse—Greek inscription 
Oesho, Sakamana Boddo, Athsho, Muro, Mithra, Nana, 
Nanaia, Nanashao, Orlagno, Pharro, Elios, Oado, 
Looraspo, Salene, Ardoksho, Ephaistos, Mazdooano, 
Mao, Manaobago etc. 


Coins of Huvishka 
Obverse—Greck inscription. 

A. Shaonano Shao OOeshki Koshano (B.M.C. P1. XXVIJ, 
8-24 ; Pl. XXVIII. 1-32 ; Pl. XXIX. 1-7) ie. Huvishka, 
the Kushāņa, king of kings. 

Variations: (i) Shaonano Shao OOeshko Koshano (B.M.C. 
Pl. XXVII. 10). 

(ii) Shaonano Shao OOeshke Koshano (P.M.C. I. 
P1. XVIJI. 137). 


Reverse —Greek inscription. 
Skando Komaro Bizago, Maasen2, Oesho, Athsho, 
Ardoksho, Manaobago, Mao, Anic, Muro, Mioro, 
Mithra, Nanashao, Oaninda, Shaoreoro, Pharro, Sara- 
po, Erakilo, Uron, Riom, Oaxsho, Zero, Looraspo, 
Ashaixsho, Oado, Loe and Woromozdo (JNSI. XIV. 
Pl. VI. 16, 17). 


Reverse—Brahmi 
Ganeso (Smith, I.M.C.I. Pl. XIII. 3). 


Coins of Vasudeva 


Obverse—Greek inscription. 
A. Shaonano Shao Bazodeo Koshano i.e. Vasudeva, the 
Kushana king of kings (P.M.C. I. Pl. XIX. 209). 
Variations: (i) Shaonano Shao Bazdco 
(ii) Shaonano Shao Bezodeo (NC. !892, p. 125 ff.) 


Reverse —Greek inscription. 
Nana, Oesho, Ardoksho. 
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Coins of Later Kushāņas 


Obverse—Greek inscription 
A. Shaonano Shao Kaneshko Koshano 
B. Shaonano Shao Bazodeo Koshano (P.M.C.I. Pi. XIX. 
231 ; I.M.C.I. Pl. XIV. 3). 


Reverse,—Greek inscription 
Oesho, Ardoksho. 
Variation: Obverse—Brāhmī inscription 
Vasu (P.M.C.I. Pl. XIII. 11 ; P.M.C.I: 
P1. XIX. 236). 
Reverse—Greek inscription 
: Ardoksho. / 
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KEY TO PLATES 
Plate I (Y. M. C. I Pl. XI) 


Kadphises I, obv. Bust of Hermaios diademed to right, 
corrupt Greek legend intended for KOPŽANO or KO- 
pANO KOZOU^O KAA4IZOY; Rev. Herakles 
standing, facing, r. hand resting on club, lion-skin 
over l. arm. Kh. legend, -gasa dhramathi-, being part 
of the full legend, Kujula Kasasa Kushaņa yavugasa 
dhramathidasa, Æ round. Ch. II, p. 22. 


Kadphises I. obv. Head of king r. wearing a peculiar 
helmet with two recurved horns, legend partly legible, 
KOPCANO. Rev. Armed soldier wearing a Kausia- 
like helmet, standing r. with spear and circular shield, 
Kh. legend, Kujula Kausa Khusanasa. Æ round. Ch. 


II, p. 32. 


Kadphises I. obv. Head to r. diademed resembling that 
of Augustus, GK. legend, XOPANCY ZAOCY KOZO- 


- AA KAGAĢEZ Rev. King or deity seated to r. on a 


seat resembling a curule chair, his r. hand extended, 
in 1. field symbol. Kh. legend, Khusanasa yavuasa or 
yuasa Kujula kaphsasa sachadhramathidasa. Æ round. 
Ch. II, p. 25-26. 


Kadphises I. obv. Humped bull, standing to r., symbol 
illegible, traces of debased GK. legend. Rev. Two- 
humped camel, standing to r. Traces of Kharoshthī 
legend. ZE round. Ch. II, p. 29. 


Kadphises II. Obv. Upper part of king diademed, to 1. 
emerging from clouds, with high hat or helmet, flames 


^ 
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arising from his shoulders, club in r., elephant-goad in 
1. hand, symbol behind head, legend, BACIAEYC 
OOHMO KAA¢ICHC. Rev. Two-armed Šiva, facing, 
head to 1., with hair in spiral top-knot, and a skin 
over l. arm, grasping combined trident and battle-axe 
in r. hand, symbols tor. and to 1. Kh. legend, maha- 
rajasa rajadirajasa sarvalogai$varasa mahi$varasa Wima 
Kathphisasa tratarasa. AV round. Ch. II, p. 40. 


Kadphises II. Obv. Head of king to r. in raised square 
frame, legend imperfect. Rev. Trident on stand, with 
battle-axe attached to 1. and club at r. foot, symbols to 
r. and to 1. Kh. legend, maharajasa rajadirajasa Wima 
Kathphisasa. AV round. Ch. I, p. 41. ` 


Kadphises II. Obv. king diademed wearing tall cap 
and long coat, standing to l. with r. hand over altar, 
trident with battle-axe tol. in 1. field, club and symbol 
in r. field, legend, OOHMO KA4$ICHC BACIAEYC 
BACINEvN CoTHP ME| AC. Rev. Two-armed Siva, 
standing facing in front of bull standing to r. holding 
trident in r. hand, symbol tol. Kh. legend, i$varasa 
mahišvarasa Wima Kathphisasa. Æ round. Ch. Il, 
p. 43. 


Kanishka. Obv. king standing to l. bearded, wearing 
peaked cap or helmet, coat, trousers, and cloak, with 
flames rising from his shoulders, grasping in l. hand 
and holding in r. hand an elephant-goad over altar, 
circular legend in Gk. script and Persian language, 
pAONANO pAO KANHpKI KOpANO. Rev. Bearded Ņ 
fire-god, standing to l. diademed, clad in long gown 
and robe, holding fillet in extended r. hand and tongs 
in 1. hand, which rests on hip, flames rising from his 
shoulders, symbol to 1., legend tor. A@pO AV round. 
Ch. III, pp. 58, 60. 

17 
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Kanishka. OF v. Similar Rev. Four-armed Siva, stand- 
ing facing with head to 1. holding in upper r. hand 
Vajra or thunderbolt, in lower r. hand a water-vessel 
with mouth downwards, in upper 1. hand nothing and 


with lower 1. hand on hip. Antelope or goat on its 


hind legs in r. field, symbol, legend, r. OHpO. AV 
round. Ch. III, p. 62. 


Kanishka, Obv. Similar, Rev. War-god, helmeted and 
diademed, standing to r., grasping spear in r. hand, 
sword at side, symbol r., legend, 1. OPAA| NO. AV 
round, Ch. III. p. 62. 


Kanishka. Obv. Similar, legend, BACIAEYC BACIA- 
EwN KANHpKOY. Rev. Sun-god, standing to 1. 
defaced, symbol 1. legend, r. H^IOZ. Æ round. Ch. 
III, p. 64. 


Plate II (1.M.C. I Pl. XII) 


Kanishk, Obv. King standing at altar, to 1. with Gk. 
legend BAIAEYC BACIAEwN KANHpKOY (as on 
No. 11, Pl. I). Rev. Goddess, standing to r. holding 
sceptre surmounted by horse’s head in r. hand, symbol 
to r. legend almost defaced, NANAIA. Æ round. 
Ch. III, p. 64. 


Kanishka. Obv. Similar, legend, illegible. Rev. Sun- 
god, nimbate, and radiate, standing 1., r. hand exten- 
ded, 1. hand on sword at side, symbol, legend, MIOPO. 
Æ round. Ch. III, p. 65. 


Kanishka. Obv. Similar, legend, PAO KANHpKI. Rev. 
Goddess to r., holding sceptre surmounted by horse’s 
head, symbol, legend: NANA. Æ round. Ch. III, 
p. 65-66. 
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Kanishka. Obv. Similar, legend almost illegible. Rev. 
Wind-god, running fast to 1., with loose hair and both 
hands raised, holding up his robe floating in the wind, 
symbol, legend tor. OA^O. Æ round, Ch. III, p. 66. 


Kanishka. Obv. Similar. Rev. Buddha, nimbate, facing, 
in preaching attitude, symbol, reading of the legend 
similar to B. M. C. Pl. XXVII, 2. Æ round. Ch. III. 


p. 65. 


Huvishka. Obv. Bust C with sceptre, legend, PAONA- 
NO PAO OOHPKI KO. Rev. Robbed goddess, standing 
to r. holding cornucopiae in 1. hand, symbol r. legend, 
1. APAOXpO. AV round, Ch. HI. p. 78. ^ 


Huvishka. Obv. Similar. Rev. War-god standing, fac- 
ing, clad in waist-cloth and chlamys, holding in r. 
hand standard surmounted by a bird, and with 1. hand 
resting on sword at his side, symbol, 1, legend, r. MA- 
ACHNO. AV round. Ch. III. p. 80. 


Huvishka. Obv. Similar, with elephant-goad. Rev. 
Four-armed moon-god, seated on throne, head, r. cres- 
cent behind shoulders, feet on footstool, holding in 
upper 1. hand sceptre and in lower 1. hand callipers, 
the only r. hand shown rests on his hip, symbol, r. 
legend, 1. MANAO BA, r. | O AV round. Ch, III, p. 78. 


Huvishka. Obv. Bust B, traces of legend. Rev. Two- 
armed moon-god, standing 1., wearing tunic, crescent 
behind shoulders, wreath or fillet in r. hand, 1. hand on 
sword at side, symbol, 1. r. MAO. AV round. Ch. III. 


p- 75. 


Huvishka. Obv. Bust C, with elephant-goad, partly 
legible legend, NANO pAO OOH-—1 KO pA. Rev. God 
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in voluminous drapery, standing, facing, holding 
wreath in r. hand, and with 1. hand on hip, symbol, 1. 
legend, r. MAO. AV round. Ch. III. p. 78-79. 


Huvishka. Obv. Similar. Rev. Draped Sun-god, nim- 


. bate and radiate, standing 1, r. hand extended, 1. on 


sword at side, symbol, 1, legend, r. MIIPO. AV round. 
Ch. III. p. 79. 


Huvishka. Obv. Bust B, legend, Rev. Helmeted goddess 
Nike, standing, holding out wreath or fillet in r. hand 
and carrying a trophy in 1. symbol, r. legend, 1. 
OANAO, i.e. OANINAA of other specimens, AV round 
Ch. III. p. 77. 


Huvishka, Obv. Bust C, with sceptre, legend legible, 
pAONANO OO...KI KOp. Rev. Four-armed Siva, 1, 
three-faced, standing facing, wearing waist-cloth, and 
holding in upper r. hand thunderbolt, in lower r. hand 
water-vessel with mouth downwards, in upper 1. hand 
trident, and with lower 1. hand resting on club, sym- 
bol, legend OHpA. AV round. Ch. III. p. 79-80. 


Huvishka: Obv. Bust B, Complete legend. Rev. Fire- 
god, standing r. nimbate, wearing tunic and cloak, r, 
hand extended, holding fire, sword at side, with 1. 
hard resting on it, symbol 1, legend, r. APPO. AV 
round, Ch. III. p. 77. 


Plate III (I.M.C: 1 Pl. XIII) 


Huvishka. Obv. King diademed riding elephant r. 
with sceptre in r. hand, goad in 1. hand, legend. pAO- 
NANO pAO OOHpKE KOpANO, Rev. Mood-god 
standing 1, with crescent behind shoulders, symbol, 1, 
legend, r. MAO. AV round, Ch. III. p; 83. 
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Huvishka, Obv. Similar Rev. Figure of Athsho (fire- 
god), with wreath and tongs, but legend, r. HOA, 
symbol, 1. Æ round. Ch. III. p. 83. 


Huvishka, Obv. Similar, corrupt legend, Rev. Sun-god, 
nimbate and radiate, symbol, 1. legend, r. MIOPO. Æ 
round. Ch. III. p. 84. 


Huvishka, Obv. Similar legend almost illegible, Rev. 
Archer, standing r, holding a bow as long as himself, 
with string inwards, no symbol, legend in Brāhmī 
characters, Gane$a. Æ round, Ch. III. p. £4. 


Huvishka, Obv. King facing, seated crosslegged on : 
cushions holding sceptre in 1, hand, r. hand on hip, Gk. 
legend, pAONANO pAO OOHpKE KOpANO. Rev. 
God of fire to 1. with wreath and tongs, no symbol, 
legend, r. A090. A round, Ch. III. p. 85. 


Huvishka, Obv. Similar, corrupt legend, Rev. Moon- 
god 1, legend, r. MAO. @& round, Ch. III. p. 85. - 


Huvishka, Obv. Similar, blurred legend; pAO, being 
double-struck on Kh. legend, jasa. Rev. Sun-god, nim- 
bate and radiate, wearing sword, 1. symbol, 1, legend, 
r. MIIPO. Æ round, Ch. III. p. 86. 


Vāsudeva, Obv. King standing 1. with r. hand over 
altar, trident in 1. hand, another trident with ribbons 
above altar; sword at Kings side, Gk. legend, pAO- 
NANO p:09.B..ZOAHO KOpANO. Rev. Two-armed 
Siva standing, facing, holding noose (Pāša) in r. hand; 
trident in 1. hand. Behind him, bull standing 1, symbol 
1, legend, r. OHpO. AV round, Ch. III. p. 93-94. 


Vasudeva, Obv. Similar Rev. Siva and bull to 1,sym- 
bol, r. legend lost. round, Ch. II. p. 95. a 
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10. Vasudeva, Obv. Similar, legend partly legible, Rev. 
Throned figure of goddess holding fillet in r. hand and 


cornucopiae in 1. hand, no symbol or legend. 


other specimens legend is APAOXpO. 7E round, Ch. 


III. p. 95. 


11. Vasu. Obv. King l, at altar, wearing coat and pointed 
cap, long sceptre adorned with ribbons in 1. hand, 
trident with ribbons over altar, Br. legend, vertically 
under 1. arm, Vasu, vi between king's feet, Rev. Thro- 
ned goddess, facing holding cornucopiae, symbol, 1. 
corrupt Gk. legend, O^O^ for APAOXPO. AV round, 


Ch. III. p. 95. 


Plate IV (1.M.C. I Pl. XIV) 


1. Kaneshko, Obv. King 1. at altar, Gk. legend, pAO 
NANO pAO KANHpKO, Br. characters in the field, r. 
*phri', between feet ‘gho’, 1. ‘ga’, Rev. Siva with bull, 


symbol, legend, GHpO. AV round, Ch IV. p. 98-99. 


2. Kaneshko, Obv. Similar, Br. characters, between feet 
‘vi’, r. ‘chhu’, Rev. Throned goddess, symbol and 


traces of legend, AV round, Ch. IV. p. 98-99. 


3. Vasudeva, Obv. Similar to the Kaneshko coins, OAO 
legible, Br. characters, r. ‘aurir’, between feet ‘tha’, Rev. 
Siva and bull, Br. character, ‘bu’, legend, OHpO. AV 


round, Ch. IV. p. 98-99. 


4. Bhadra, Obv. King at altar, Br. legends vertically 
arranged, r. Shilada, under arm ‘Bhadra’, Rev. Thro- 
ned Ardoksho with traces of corrupt Gk. legend. AV 


round, Ch. IV. p. 104-5. 


5. Sayatha, Obv. Similar, r. ‘Shaka’, under arg 'Sayatha', 


l, ‘bha’, Rev. Similar. AV round, Ch. IV. p. 104-5. 
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Sita, Obv. Similar, r. ‘Shaka’, under arm ‘Sita’, 1, ‘bha’. 
Rev. Similar, symbol to 1. AV round, Ch. IV. p. 104-5. 


Sena, Obv. Similar, r. ‘Shaga’, under arm ‘Sena’, 1. 
‘vi’, Rev. Similar, symbol, AV round, Ch. IV. p. 104-5. 


Bacharna, Obv. Similar, r. ‘Shilada’, under arm *Bach- 
arņa”, Rev. Similar, symbol, AV round, Ch. IV. p. 
104-5. 


Chhu. Obv. Similar, under arm *Chhv', 1. ‘ga.’ Rev. 
Similar, symbol. AV round, Ch. IV. p. 104-5. 


Sarvayaša, Obv. King standing at altar, much debased, 
Br. legend, ‘kida’ with four-pointed mātrā on the head 
of'Ka' and to l. vertically Br. legend, 'Baga'. Rev. 
Throned Ardoksho, much debased, Br. legend, Sarva- 
yašasya, AV round, Ch. IV. p. 116. 


Šrī Sāhi, Obv. Similar, ‘Kida’ below arm and Br. Šrī 
Sāhi on lover 1. margin, Rev. Similar, no symbol or 
legend, AV round, Ch. IV. p. 115. 


Kushāno-Sassanian, Obv. King standing 1. at altar, 
with trident in 1. hand, wearing richly ornamented 
coat and conical cap, small trident over altar, Swastika 
symbol between King's feet, below King’s l. arm sym- 
bol. Corrupt Gk. legend, OONONOpOO BPAOHO 
KOpONO. Rey. Siva and bull in degraded style, sym- 
bol, 1, legend, r. OHPO. AV round, Ch. IV. p. 108-9. 


Kushāno-Sassanian, Obv. Similar, but more convex 
and better executed, King’s helmet with open lion's 
mouth in front, Swastika between legs, Br. character 
‘pe’ or ‘pi’ between sword and leg, symbol in r. field, 


. legend clean, KOpANO pA, !. and r. OvOOOZzO in- 


tended for OYPOMAZAO. Rev. Concave, Siva and 
bull, no symbol, legend, r. 00000 to 1. three characters 
below buli's head. 47 round, Ch. IV. p. 108-9. 
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` Abdagases, 62, 97 


Abhidharma Pitaka, 164, 165 

Abhidharma Vibhāshā Šāstra, 
164 

Abhira, 102, 107, 185, 207 

Achaemenid, Achaemenian, 
2, 3, 7, 8, 65, 116 

Adhisthana, 117 

Afghanistan, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
48, 77, 136, 140, 143, 198 

Afrasiab, 39 

Agathocles, 67 

Agesilaos, 84, 101, 162 

Agni (deity), 86, 167, 171, 174 

Agni Purana, 135 

Agra, 22 

Agnidharas, 21 

Ahara, 117 

Ahichhatra, 23, 51, 131, 186 

Ahinposh Stipa, 47, 48, 77 

Ahura Mazda, 4,5,171,172, 
177, 179 

Ahriman, 5 

Ai-ti, 36 

Airtam, 37 

Aitareya Brahmana, 63, 64 

Ajivika, 203 


Aja, 70 

Akhrun, 35 

Akshaya-nivi, 128, 129 

Alasandai, 191 

Alberuni, 23, 38, 47, 161, 162 

Alexander, Life of, 5 

Alexander, History of, 2, 4, 5, 
89 

Alexander, the Great, 5, 140 

Alexandria, 6, 139, 190, 191 

Allahabad, 33, 52, 64, 68, 89, 
103, 116, 118 

Amaravati, 16, 107, 203, 205, 
206, 207 

Amarakosha, 64 

Amātya, 79, 103, 106, 107, 204 

Ambaras, 21 

Ambashthas, 22 

Amesha Spcītas, 173 

Anahita, Anahid, 2, 4, 7, 39 

Ānanda, 206 

Ānartta, 107 

Andarab, 35, 38 

Andhras, 169, 194, 199, 200, 
204 

Andhau, 97 

Anga, 189 


* Sri Mukul Roy, M.A., Head of the Department of History, 
Vivekananda Mahavidyalay, Burdwan, has helped me in preparing the 


Index. 


— Author. 
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Anga Vijjā, 192, 193 

Angra Mainyu, 5 

An-Si, 29 

An-ta-lo-fo, 35 

Antapāla, 106 

Antarvesika, 106 

Anyor, 112 

Antimachus, 67 

Antioch, 138, 139 

Antiochus, 67 

Antoninus Pius, 141 

Āpad-dharma, 184, 201 

Apām Napāt, 4, 171 

Āpastamba, Dh. Sūtra, 128, 
183 

Aparāntakas, 21 

Apollo (deity), 7 

Apollodorus, 9 

Apollonius of Tyana, 172 

Ārā, 32, 48, 61, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 98, 130, 140, 141 

Arachoshia, 142, 175 

Ārakshādhikrita, 102 

Archebius, 38 ” 

Ardashir, 143 

Ardhanarisvara, 167 

Ardhika, 190 

Ardochsho, 20, 166, 171, 175, 
178 

Arikamedu, 54 

Arhang, 35 

Ariana, 3, 43 

Arimedas, 22 

Arjunāyanas, 21, 22, 23, 89 

Armenia, 139, i42 

Arrian, 5 


Arsacid(s), 65, 71, 142, 143, 
190 

Arsi, 10 

Arthanam Viniyojoka, 106 

Artemis, 7 

Arthašāstra, 1, 8, 27, 71, 75, 
78, 85, 102, 106, 117, 119, 
127, 129, 133, 153-160, 168, 
189, 191, 196, 198 

Aryāvartta, 189 

Arya, 10 

Aryadeva, 165, 169 

Asanga, 169 V 

Ašoka, 62, 67, 161, 163, 187, 
200 

Asii, 8, 10 

Asiani, 10 

ASmakas, 21, 22 

Aspavarman, 97, 110 

ASvaghosha, 1, 27, 30, 70, 84, 
85, 101, 126, 153, 164, 165, 
191, 196 

Atar, 4 

Atavika, 106 

Atavīpāla, 106 

Athsho, 20, 171, 174 

Atharva Veda, 168 

Attock, 48, 113 

Audumbaras, 22, 90 

Audyantrika, 107 

Augustas, 75, 81, 138, 139 

Avadāna Šataka, 86 

Avalokitešvara, 170 

Avašyaka brihadvritti, 53 

Avestā, 173 

Ayaz-Kalā, 40 
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Ayodhya, 23, 27, 30, 51, 52, 
199 

Ayumitra, 51 í 

Azamgadh, 52 Y 

Azes, 62, 65, 97, 100, 110, 118, 
158 

Azilises, 62, 65, 97, 100, 118 


Babylonia, 76 

Bactra, 4, 6, 38, 101, 117 

Bactria, 1-12, 20, 28, 29, 33- 
38, 41-43, 55, 62, 67, 80, 
143, 146, 166, 172, 175 

Bactriana, 2, 8 E 

Bactrians, 2, 6 ; 

Badakshan, 11, 35, 36, 38 

Badalpur, 49 

Baghlan, 35, 37 

Bago laggo, 38, 172 

Bajaur, 14 

Bakanapati, 31, 32, 70, 79, 86, 
101, 104, 131, 135, 168 

Bala (Monk), 51, 52, 111, 112, 
203 

Baladhikrita, 103 

Balhikas, 22, 166 

Bali, 126 

Balkh, 31, 33-37, 43, 110, 143; 
146, 166 

Baluchistan, 44, 114 

Bamiyan, 36 . 

Banavāsi, 107 

Barake, 190 

Baramula, 50 - 

Barbaricum, 55 

Barygaza, 55, 138, 190 ., 


Basarh, 30, 103 

Basileos Basileon, 62, 64, 65, 
77, 83, 99, 108 ^ 

Baudhayana Dh. Sūtra, 189 

Behistun, 2 

Begram, 33, 37, 42, 46, 113, 
117, 139, 143, 190 

Benākata, 202 

Benares, 23, 29, 30, 52, 80, 99, 
111, 112, 117 

Besnagar, 14 

Bhadras, 22 

Bhaga, 126 

Bhagavad Gītā, 19, 20, 169, 
188, 194 

| Bhágavatism, 14, 19, 188 

Bhagovat, 42 

Bhakticult, 188 

Bhamala, 49 

Bhāņdāgārika, 107 

Bharata, 70 

Bhārhut, Bharaut, 16, 118, 
162, 203, 205, 207 

Bharukā, 44 

Bhāsa, 70, 71 

Bhatamanushya, 102 

Bhattaraka, 115 

Bhishma, 72, 73, 90, 118, 123, 
154 

Bhir Mound, 48 

Bhita, 30, 52, 118, 131, 186 

Bhukti, 116, 117 

Bhumaka, 114 

Bhuvane$wan 174 

Bhwalpur, 48 

Bibliotheca Historica, 5 


í 
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Bimaran, 47 

Boddo, Sakamana, 162 

Bodh-Gaya, 162 

Bodhimitrā, 203 

Bodhisattva,51,52, 54, 61, 84, 
98, 111, 112, 164, 170, 202 

Bodhisattvayāna, 169 

Bolor, 35, 38 

Borneo, 191 

Brachmanes, 202 

Brahmā, 72, 73,90, 118, 123, 
154 

Brahmadeya, 128 

Brahmanas, Brahmins, 13-15, 
17, 79, 84, 86-88, 91, 103, 
129; 133, 139213621521 
154-156, 168, 173, 184, 187, 
188, 189, 192-194, 198, 200, 
201-203, 205, 208 

Brahmāņda Purana, 12, 185, 
186 

Brahmā Purāna, 188 

Brahmanism, 128, 166, 167, 
174, 176, 178, 179, 186, 199, 
200, 201, 210 

Brihat Araņyak Upanishad, 64 

Brihat-phalāyana, 103 

Brihatsamhita, 12, 21-23 

Buddha, 14, 20, 30, 43, 47, 79, 
89, 91, 101, 157, 158, 160- 
163, 165,166, 169, 170, 188, 
193 

Buddha Charita, 27, 153, 164, 
155, 191 

Buddha dāsī, 203 

Buddhamitra, 51, 52 


Buddha rakshita, 207 
Buddhism, 14, 20, 128, 136, 
138, 156-158, 160, 161, 163, 
- 164-166, 169-171, 173, 176, 
173, 187, 194, 197, 200, 201, 
208, 210 
Buddhist Council, Third, 163 
Buddhist Council, Fourth, 49, 
84, 85, 163-165 
Buddhists, 168, 187 
Bukhārā, 39, 40 
Byzantines, Stephanus, 43 


Caesar, 71, 73, 75-77, 140 

Camūpati, 106 

Cashtana, 70, 97, 101 

Caspapyrene, 55 

Caspian, 142 

Carmarangas, 2! 

Central Asia, 1, 7, 21, 31, 32, 
34, 36, 42-44, 55, 85, 100, 
127, 140, 146, 165, 166, 
190, 211 

Chach, 41, 42 

Chakravartī, 64, 66 

Chandalas, 13, 17-19 

Chandra (deity), 171 

Chandra (dynasty), 104 

Chandragupta II, 103, 174 |, 

Chandra-Kanishka, 36 

Chang-Kiep, 1,8, 9, 11, 28, 
39, 41, 45, 136 


` Characene, 175, 176 


Charaka, 84, 101 
Chen-Chen, 165 — 
Chen-tan, 165 
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Chen-tan-Kia-ni-cha, 30 
Chi-Kia-yan-na, 35 
China, 11, 31, 36, 41, 43-45, 


100, 127, 136-140, 146, 165,. 


166, 175, 176, 190, 191 

Chinam, 191 

Chinas, 13, 21, 22 

Chinasthàna, 165 

Chinese, 2, 3, 8-11, 45, 109, 
137, 138 

Chinese Tartary, 37 

Chinese Turkestan, 11, 136, 
138 

Chinghiz Tepe, 37 

Chionites, 46 

Chir Tope, 49 

Chuksha, 112, 113, 116 

Chutu Kulānanda Šātakarņi, 
107 

Cina bhukti, 137 

Claudius, 139 

Cobalitic, 55 

Coromandal, 191 

Curtius Rufus, 2,.3, 5, 160 

Cyrus, 3 


Dahae, 2 

Daivakulika, 70 

Daiva Putra, Shahi Shahanu- 
shahi, 33, 65, 68, 99, 116 

Dakshināpatha, 189 

Daņda, 154 

Daņdanāyaka, 68, 101-105, 
109, 112, 116, 129, 209 

Dandapaia, 105, 106 

Dandapasadhikarana, 103 


Daradas, 13, 21 

Darius, 2, 3 

Dasa, 18 

Dasabhara, 79 

Dašaratha, 70 

Dauvārika, 106 

Delhi, 22 

Demeter, 7 

Demetrius, 118 

Devakula, 69-72, 79, 86, 101, 
131, 168 

Devanām Piya-Piyadasi, 62, 
67 e 

Deva Pitri Püja, 71 

Deva Putra, 29-32, 49, 51, 52, 
54, 61, 67-70, 72, 73,75; 76, 
78, 79, 83, 86, 90, 97, 99, 
119, 141, 156, 202, 208, 
211 

Deva Vrata, 67 

Dharma, 84, 153-155, 185 

Dharmādhyaksha, 106 

Dharma Pitaka, 164 

Dharmarājikā Stūpa, 49, 79 

Dharma ratna, 166 

Dharmasoma, 207 | 

Digha Nikaya, 66, 128 

Dilipa, 70 

Diodorus, 5, 17, 160 

Diodotus, 5 

Diomedes, 118 

Dion Cassius, 76, 140, 141 

Dion Chrysastom, 131 

Dionysus, 7 

Dioscuroi, 7 

Dīrghāsya, 21 
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Dīrghagrivas, 21 

Dīrghakešas, 21 

Divyāvadana, 76, 86, 123, 124, 
127, 135 

Djun, 41 

Domitian, 47, 77 

Drangiana, 65 

Dravyasamchayakrit, 106 

Droņala, 86, 135, 168, 202 

Droņamukha, 119 

Durga, 117, 121 

Durgapāla, 106 

Dūta, 144 

Dvairājya, 96, 97 

Dvārapāla, 106 


Ekavilochanas, 21 
England, 74 
Epander, 118 
Eranshahr, 28 
Eucratideia, 6 
Eucratides, 6, 118 
Euphrates, 140 
Euthydemus, 5, 6, 39, 
67 


Fa-hien, 161 

Fan-ye, 10, 28, 108 
Ferghana, 41, 42. 

Ferishta, 143 
Fire-worship, Cult of, 160, 

168, 172, 173, 174 

Fo-ho, 35 3 
Fo-Ka-lang, 35 
Fou-leou-cha, 33 
Fu-fo-tsan-chuan, 164 
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Gad,97 : 
Gahapati (grihapoti), 16-18, 
205 
Gaja-Lakshmi, 167 
"Gāmabhojaka, 16, 18, 119, 
205 
Gamjavara, 107, 192 
Gana, 89, 90 
Gandhara, 28, 31, 33-35, 37, 
42, 43, 45, 46, 96, 110, 137, 
162-164, 170, 172, 177 
Gandharas, 21 
Ganeša, 86, 167, 179 
Gārgī Samhitā, 13, 185 
Garuda, 34 
Gaudakas, 22, 24 
Gaulmika, 102 
Gautama Dh. Sūtra, 13, 128, 
134, 188 : 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 107, 
114, 124, 125, 128, 192, 200 
Gaz, 35, 166 
Ghoshaka, 165 
Ghoshas, 21 
Ghositarama, 52 
Ghorband, 46 
Giri, 49 
Gondopharnes, 62, 65, 67, 97, 
110, 159 
Gopa, 119 
Gotarzes, 142 
Govardhana, 207 
Govindagupta, 103 
Gozgan, 35 
Grama, 118 
Gramahara, 119 
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Gramapati, 120 

Gramasvami, 116, 196 

Grāmeyaka āyutta, 119 

Grāmika, Gramanī, 87, 119, 
120, 121, 170, 196 

Graņavhryaka, 113 

Greece, 4 

Greek(s), 1, 5-8, 13, 20, 47, 62, 
63, 67, 77, 87,91, 118, 124, 
160, 176, 186, 189, 193, 194, 
199, 208 

Gujrāt, 114 

Guilds, 88, 191 

Gui-shan, 42 

Gulma, 120, 129, 145, 197 

Gunavarman, 11 

Gunji, 103 

Guptas, 53, 82, 89, 105, 129 

Guruhas, 21 

Gushana, 99 

Guzan, 45, 137 


Hadda, 36, 47 

Hadrian, 47, 76, 77, 141 

Haihayas, 21 

Han Dynasty, Annals of, 3, 
10, 28, 29, 31, 39, 44, 45, 
49, 96, 98, 108, 137, 138, 
141, 145 

Haoma, 172, 173 

Harishena, 68, 103 

Harivamša, 12 

Harwan, 60 

Hastināpur, 50, 55, 131 

Hāthigumphā, 63,66 

Haugara, 11 


Hazara, 113 

Hecate, 7 

Heliocles, 6 

Helios, 7, 20, 160, 171 

Heliodorus, 14 

Hephaistos, 160 2E 

Herakles, 20, 157, 171 

Herat, 43, 142 

Hercules, 7 

Hermaeus, 38, 46, 157 

Herodotus, 4 

Hi-mo-to-lo, 3, 5 

Hīnayāna, 164 

Hinduism, 156, 201 

Hindukush, 11, 33, 35, 36, 55 

Hipea Dhia, 113 

Hippalus, 139 

Hirahadagatti, 102, 203, 205 

Historiarum Philippicarum, 
2,5 

Hisfory of Buddhism (Tara- 
nath’s), 163 


*Hi-tun, 28 


Hiuen-tsang, 11, 12, 31, 35,36, 
45-47, 49, 85, 113, 137, 146, 
161, 163-166 

Hiu-mi, 28 

Hiung-nu, 3, 9, 39, 44 

Ho-lo-hu, 35 

Ho-ti, 31 , 

Hou-Han-Shu, 46, 96, 98 

Huan-ti, 139 

Hu-lin, 35 

Hu-lu-mo, 35 

Hummiyaka Canyakka, 105 

Hünas, 21, 22, 35, 136, 138 
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Huo, 35 

Huo-sha, 35 

Hushka, 49 

Hushkapura, 32, 50, 113 

Hu-si-Kan, 35 

Hurishka (I), 30, 32, 38, 40, 
41, 47-52, 54, 61, 62,69, 70, 
77, 79, 82-86, 88, 98-101, 
104, 112, 116, 128, 131, 
135; .136,, 141, 15607057 
166-169, 172-175, 177, 178, 
191, 201, 206, 208 

Huvishka (II), 100 

Hylobioi, 202 

Hyrcania, 141 


Indo-Iranianism, 171 
Indo-Parthians, 62 
Indo-Scythia, 55 


„Indra, 63, 72, 81, 86 


Iran, 4, 5, 43, 65, 172 

Iranian(s), 1, 3, 4, 7, 20, 77, 
91, 173 

Iranianism, 20, 91, 167, 171, 
178 

I$apur, 86, 135, 167 

Issykul, Lake, 11 

I$varasena, 107, 207 


Jains, 168, 187, 193 

Jainism, 171, 176, 179, 186, 
194, 197, 208, 210 

Jaipur, 22 

Jalandhar, 163 

Jamalgarhi, 33 

Jambudvipa, 160 
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Janapada, 27, 28, 104, 116, 
119, 141, 189, 198, 205 i 

Jaņdial, 49, 172 "Aa. 

Jaulian, 49 

Jayadeva, 119 

Jayanāga, 119 

Jayavarman, 103 

Jatakas, 16, 18, 55, 88,160, 
170, 192, 205, 206 

Java, 191 

Jaxartes, 2, 3, 8, 9, 36, 37, 39, 
42 

Jelalabad, 36, 47, 77 

Jhang Dist., 160 

Jivaka, 32 

Johiyābār, 23 

Jringis, 21 

Juan-Juan, 33 

Junāgadh, 89, 101, 107, 125, 
126, 130, 203 

Junnār, 14, 16, 115, 123, 206 

Jushka, 49, 114 

Justkapura, 32, 50, 113 

Justin, 2, 5, 6, 9 


Kābā-i-Zaradusht, 143 

Kābul, 28, 30, 33, 36, 46, 47, 
54, 55, 108, 141, 175, 176 

Kadphises (I), Kujula, 29, 43, 
46, 49, 61, 62,81,85, 96, i 
98, 99, 138, 139, 141, 142, | 
145 H 

Kadphises, Kujula Kara, 68, 
97, 112 

Kadphises II, Wema, 14, 29, i 
30, 32, 40, 41, 47-50, 52, E em 
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61, 62, 64, 68, 69, 70, 73, 
77, 81, 82, 85, 96-99, 108, 
110, 134, 139, 142, 146, 
158, 159, 167, 168 

Kaikeyas, 21 

Kailavatas, 21 

Kaisara, 32, 61, 71, 75, 79, 83, 
141 

Kalai-Mir, 37 

Kālakā Chārya Kathānaka, 
65, 109 

Kalawan, 49 

Kalhana, 30, 49, 113, 187 

Kālidāsa, 70 

Kalopattana, 191 

Kalpanāmanditikā, 30 ' 

Kalyāna, 206 

Kāmasūtra, 198 - 

Kamāra, 206 

Kāmbojas, 22, 185 

Kāndāhār, 30, 108, 176 

Kangku, 39 

Kānheri, 14, 123, 197, 203, 
206, 207 

Kanika, 45, 137 

Kanishka (I), 5, 14, 24, 30-33, 
36-38, 40, 41, 44-54, 61, 62, 
64, 66, 68-71, 76-79, 82, 84, 
85, 97-101, 104, 105, 109- 
114, 116, 128, 130, 134, 
136-139, 141, 142, 146,157, 
158, 160-170, 172, 173, 175- 
177, 187, 202, 203 

Kanishka (II), 32, 49, 75-77, 
84, 98-100, 113, 166 

Kanishka III, 33 
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Kanishkapura, 32, 50, 113 

Kanishkavihāra, 16), 162 

Kankali Tila, 170 

Kansu, 11, 28 

Kanthadhānas, 21 

Kan-thofo, 33 

Kanvas, 199, 200 

Kānyakubja (Kanauj), 53, 55 

Kao-fu, 2%, 29, 33, 46, 47, 55, 
141 


. Kapilavastu, 1, 27 


Kapiša, 32, 46, 113, 118, 137 

Karagaradhikarin, 106 

Kārāsahr, 44, 45 

Kārā, 125, 126 

Kārā Tope, 37 

Karategin, 35 

Kārdamaka, 14 

Kārle, 14, 16, 115, 124, 197, 
202, 203 

Karmāntika, 106, 107 

Karmasachivas, 78, 107 

Karran, 35 

Kārshāpana, 130, 132 | 

Karshaka, 18, 189 

Kārttikeya, 20, 86, 179 

Karvatas, 22 

Kāryanirmānakrit, 106 

Kosām, 30, 51, 61, 203 

Kāshgar, 36, 44, 45, 165 

Kāshmīra (S), 21, 22, 30, 32, 
33, 44, 49, 50, 55, 113, 114, 
136, 141, 163, 175, 187 

Kasia, 30 

Kāšīs, 22, 23 

Kaspeiraioi, 32 
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Kaśyapa Mātanga, 166 Ki-Pin, 10, 28, 29, 33, 49, 50, 
Kāthiwād, 114 55, 141 
Kātyāyanīputra, 163 Kisam, 35 
Kaunchi; 41 Kiras, 21 
Kaunindas (or Kunindas), 21, Kirātas, 13, 21 
22; 23 Kobadian, 37 


Kausambi, 51, 52, 99, 117,131, 
186, 198, 199 
Kautilya, 1, 18, 28, 66; 71, 75, 
85, 90, 91, 102, 106, 119, 
120, 122, 125-129, 152, 154- 
156, 189, 196, 209 
Key-Kobad Shah, 37 
Khadyatapakika, 103 
Khalatse, 49 
Kharavela, 63, 66 
Kharaosta, 96 
Kharapallana, 52, 78, 111 
Kharasalera, 79, 86, 135 
Kharvatika, 119 
Khashas, 21 
Khiva, 143 
Khorāsān, 43, 131, 143 
Khotān, 31, 44, 45, 
165 
Khottalan, 35 
Khulm, 35 
Khust, 35 
Khwarezm, 2, 31, 40-42 
Kidara-Kushanas, 33, 46, 48, 
61, 62 
Kie-Chin, 35 
Kie-lu-Shi-min-Kan, 35 
Ki-li-si-mo, 35 
Kien-chi, 28 
Kieou-tsieou-Kio, 29, 98 
18 


137, 
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Kondamudi, 103 
Košala, 23, 24, 27 
Košalakas, 22-24 
Koša, 122 
Kosām, 51, 61, 203 
Kosāmbakuti, 51 
Kottamitta, 207 
Krishņa, 19, 20, 187, 188 
Kshaharāta, 14, 112, 114, 115, 
184, 185 


- Kshatriyas, 13, 15, 16, 63, 155, 


184, 185, 189, 192-194, 204, 
206, 208 

Kshemadhirtas, 21 

Kshatrapa, 52, 54, 68, 75, 90, 
97, 98, 104, 110-116, 204 

Kshatrapavan, 110 

Kshīrasvāmin, 64 

Kshayathianam Kshayathiya, 
3 

Kubera, 72, 86, 175 

Kucha, 12, 165 

Kuei-Shuang, 12, 28, 29,34 

Kuei-tsiu, 165 

Ku-ho-yen-na, 35 

Kukuras, 22 

Ku-lang-na, 35 

Kulutas, 21, 22 

Kulu valley, 22 
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Kumāra (deity), 167 
Kumāragupta I, 174 
Kumārajīva, 11 
Kumāralabdha, 165 
Kumāralāta, 30 
Kumārāmātya, 103 
Kumāramitra, 207 
Ku-mi-to, 35 
Kundalavana, 49, 163 
Kunduz, 35, 38, 166 
Kun-lun, 44 
, Kuo-si-to, 35 i 
Kurgan, 40 
Kurram, 48, 136 
Kurjas, 22 
Kusan, 12, 143 
Kushānaputra; 61, 70 
Kushānshahr, 28-30, 32, 35,- 
50, 143, 170 
Ku-to-lo, 35 
Kutumbikas, 16 
"Kuvana, 163 


Lahadas, 21 

Lakshmi, 14, 86, 167, 171, 175 

Lala, 101, 104, 105, 112, 116 

Lalchak, 49 

Lalitavistara, 15, 18, 66, 86, 
169 

Lampākas, 22 

Lan-shan, 28 

Lauhityas, 22, 24 

Liaka, Kshatrapa} 113 

Liaka, Kusuluka, 112, 116 

Life of Vasubandhu, 163 

Lobnor, 44 
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Lokottaravada, 164, 169 
Lor lai, 114 
Lou-Kien-chi, 33 
Lucknow, 50, 61 ^ 
Luhrasp, 20, 171 

Lysius, 38 


Macedonians, 5, 7 

Madhuraka, 54 

Madhyamika, 169 

Mādhyamikas, 22 

Madrakas, 21, 185, 200 

Madras (tribe), 21 

Mādrās (city), 103 

Magadha(s), 22-24, 53; 189 

Magharakshita, 202 

Magi, 4, 173 

Mah, 4 

Mahābhārata, 1, 2, 12, 14, 17- 
19, 23, 72, 73, 90, 106, 153- 
155,185,187, 188, 194, 196, 
199, 200, 208 

Mahābhāshya, 3, 17, 127, 187 

Mahabodhivarhéa, 162 

Mahādānapati, 112, 116 

Mahādaņdanāyaka,70, 79, 86, 
101-105, 109, 129, 144, 145, 
209 

Mahādeva, 160 

Mahāgrāmika, 102 

Mahākshatrapa, 14,52, 97, 98, 
104, 107, 110-112, 114, 115, 
125 5 

Mahāmātras, 105 

Mahāmāyurī, 12, 159 

Mahāmeghavāhana, 63 
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Mahāparinirvāņasūtra, 90 

Mahāpradhāna Senāpati, 
103 

Mahārāja, 29, 31, 32, 49, 51, 
54, 61-64, 67-70, 75, 77, 79, 
83, 86, 90, 97, 99, 119, 141, 
158, 202, 208, 211 

Maharajadhiraja, 99, 100, 
102 

Mahāsāmantādhipati, 103 


"Mahāsārighikas, 20, 136, 164, 


169 

Mahāsāmiyas, 107 

Mahāsāndhivigrahika, 48,162 

Mahāsena, 48, 167, 201 

Mahāsenāpati, 102, 103, 145 

Mahāsenasarmghārāma, 48, 
162 

Mahatalavara, 103 

Mahāvamša, 163 

Mahāvastu, 15-18, 20, 28, 78, 
85-87, 90, 105, 122, 124, 
129, 133,136, 144, 154, 169, 
191, 206 

Mahāvīra, 156, 186 

Mahayana, 164, 165, 169, 170, 
209 

Mahāyānism, 164, 169 

Mahisvara (Mahesvara), 62, 
73, 83, 158, 159, 

Maitreya, 170 

Maitri Upanishad, 64 

Maka, 2 ^ 

Mākrān, 143 

Malavas, 21, 23, 89 

Malawa, 30, 31, 34, 54,55, 114 


Malay, 191 
Manaobago, 20, 171, 175 
Manasa, 2 
Mandavyas, 21 
Mandoga, 2 
Mangkan, 35 
Manigula, 112 
Mānikiālā, 30, 48, 61, 101, 
104, 112-114, 116 
Mantrins, 78, 79, 84, 106 
Mantrīparishad, 84 
Mantrīparishadādhyaksha, 
106 
Manu-Samhita, or Smriti, 13- 
19, 27, 72, 73, 89, 90, 118- 
134, 136, 152, 154, 168,184, 
188-190, 192-194, 198, 202, 
204-206, 208, 209 
Mao, 20, 171, 173, 175 
Margiana, 43 
Makus, 22 
Masaka, 2 
Masulipatam, 191 
Māt, 70, 79, 86, 101, 104, 131, 
135, 168 
Māthara, 84, 101, 202 
Mathurā, 16, 23, 29-33, 43, 50, 
55, 61,62, 69, 70, 79, 85-88, 
96-99, 101, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 110-112, 114, 117, 119, 
128, 131, 135, 136, 156, 157, 
168-171, 177, 186-188, 191, 
192, 194, 195, 197-199, 201- 
- 203, 206, 207 
Mathurakas, 22, 23 
Matisachivas, 78, 101, 107, 203 
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Matsya Purāņa, 12, 185, 186, 
189 

Matsyas, 22 

Ma-twan-lin, 33 

Maues, 61, 62, 65, 110, 112, 
116, 118, 159, 162 

Mauryas, 54, 62, 64, 74, 87, 
123, 124, 188, 194, 199, 200 

Mazdaism, 173 

Medes, 2 

Medhātithi, 121, 152 

Megasthenes, 16, 17, 201, 202, 
203, 204 

Megalou, 65 

Mekalas, 22 

Menander (Milinda), 13, 14, 
62, 63, 118 j 

Meridarch, 110, 117 

Merutunga, 53 

Merv, 43, 141, 143 

Mesopotamia, 5, 76 

Messagetae, 1, 2 

Messene, 176 

Mianwali, 113 

Mihira, 5, 20, 171, 174, 178 

Milindapafiha, 15-18, 123, 
126-128, 133, 191 

Minnagara, 55 

Mithra, 4, 38, 172, 173 

Mithridates II, 65 

Mitra (dynasty), 51 - 

Mitra (deity), 171 

Mitrā (Personal name), 207 

Mlechhas, 21 

Modura, 55 

Mohra Morādu, 49 
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Mritapas, 13, 17 
Mudrā-rākshasa, 78 
Mugudāsa, 123 
Mu-kua, 41 e 
Munchag Tepe, 42 
Mung Kan, 35 
Muroda, 52 
Murunda(s), 52, 53 


Nāga, 207 
Nāgadatta (monk), 
Nagara, 117, 118 
Nagaraakhadamsa, 118 
Nagaradhyaksha, 106, 196 
Nagarāhāra, 36, 47 
Nagaraka, 118,197 
Nāgārjuna (monk), 84, 165, 169 
Nāgārjunikondā, 102 
Nāgasena, 14 
Nahapāna, 14, 89, 114, 115, 
118, 200, 202, 207 
Nai, 52 3 
Naksh-i-Rustam, 2 
Nambanus, 114 
Nana, Nanaia, 
174, 178 
Nanaghat, 
202 
Nandas, 188, 194 
Nanda (Personal name), 
Nandighosha, 207 
Narada, 73, 89, 134, 135 
Narayana, 19, 86, 188 
Nasik, 14, 89, 102, 107, 115, 
118, 123-125, 128, 192, 202, 
205 


113, 203 


20, 171, 


16, 66, 124, 
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Navāchala, 79 
Navakarmika, 84 
Navanara; 102 

. Navasamghārāma, 36 
Nāyaka, 102, 106 
Nepal, 165 

Nero, 140 

Ngan-si, 141 

Nicaea, 118 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 138 
Nigama Sabha, 118 
Nigama, 87, 118 
Nikator, Kanishka, 112 
Nike, 7 

Nilakantha, 106, 155 
Ni-pa-lei, 165 
Nishapur, 43 

Niya, 165 


Oado, 171, 174 

Oaninda (deity), 20, 177 
Oaninda (epithet), 38, 172 
Odras, 22-24 

Oeshki, Oeshko, 99 

Oesho, 174 

Orlagno, 20, 171 

Orosius, 43 


Index 


Oxus, 152 3 IDE 274, 2W ERE 


36, 38-40, 47, 136, 139, 124 


Ozene, 55 


Pacorus, 142 


12217 
46, 62, 110, 124, 138, 146, 
155,184,185, 189, 194, 199, 
208 
Pakores, 62 
Pālas (dynasty), 104 
Pallas Athene, 7, 118 
Pallava, 102, 203, 205 
Pamirs, 11, 36, 44, 45, 55 
Pafichala(s), 22, 23, 51, 199 
Pan-chao, 31, 32, 39, 44, 45, 

109, 137, 145 

Paficharatra, 187, 194 
Pafichatantra, 106 
Panjtir, 29, 35, 46, 61 
Pan-ku, 28 


* Panini, 13, 17, 159, 187 _ 


Paniyagharika, 107° _ 
Parthia, 5, 41, 76, 139-142, 
- 146, 190 

Parthians, 2, 13, 20, 47, 65, 
71, 76, 87, 97, 100, 114,132, 
139, 141, 142, 176, 185, 186 

Paramārtha, 163 

Paratas, 21 

Parishad, 78, 79 

Paropanisene, 55 

Pāršva, 84, 101, 163, 164 

Parvati, 19, 1671 

Pashandas, 168 

Pasiani, 8, 10 

Pa$üpata, 187, 194 

Patala, 55 


Padmapāņi, 170 
Padalipta-Pravandha, 53 
Pāhārpur, 175 

Pahlava(s), 13, 14, 17, 21, 22, 


Pataliputra, 17, 24, 30, 52, 53, 
55, 163, 164, 186, 191, 198 

Pataūjali, 13, 17, 127, 159,187 

Patika, 62, 112, 113, 116 
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Paundras, 22, 24 

Paurava, 21 

Pauravyavaharika, 106 

Persepolis, 2 

Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, 55, 114, 115, 127, 128, 
139, 140 

Persia, 11, 35, 141 

Persian Gulf, 175 

Persians, 90 

Peshawar, 5, 33, 34, 47, 48, 53, 
69, 85, 99, 101, 110, 113, 116, 
117, 130, 136, 143,161, 162 

Phalgunakas, 21 

Pharro, 20, 171, 178 

Philoxenus, 38, 118 

Pippala, 49 

Piro, 62 

Plato, 38 

Plutarch, 5 

Poclais, 55 

Polis, 6 

Po-li-ho, 35 

Polybius, 5 

Pontifex Maximus, 75; 83 

Poros, 138, 139 

Poseidon, 7 

Po-tiao, 138 

Po-to-chang-na, 35 

Prabandha Chintamani, 53 

Prabhavaka-Charita, 53 

Pradeshtri, 106 

Pragjyotisha, 22, 24 

Praja-dharma, 155, 156 

Prajna-Paramita, 11 

Pranaya (tax), 125, 127 
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Prašāstri, 106 

Pratimà (drama), 70 

Pratimagriha, 70 © 

Prayāga, 55 

Prithu, 72 

Ptolemy, 10, 32, 53, 128 

Punjab, 22, 23, 30, 33, 48; 89, 
108, 137-140, 160, 165, 198- 
200 

Pukkusa, 18 

Purāņa (Coin), 135 

Puri-kushāņa, 24, 54 

Purohita, 106 

Purushapura, 47, 53, 161, 169 

Pushkalāvatī, 54, 55, 118, 198 

Pusikanagapriya, 17 

Pu-ta, 29, 141 


Raghu, 70 

Raghuvamáa, 106 

Raghwan, 35 

Rahasyādhikrita, 203 

Rājadharma,85, 152, 153, 155 

Rajagriha, 36, 134 

Rājalipikāra, 101 

Rājamahatra, 78 

Rājāmātya, 78 

Rājanyas, 21-23 

Rājputānā, 22, 23 

Rājāraņī temple, 174 

Rājataranginī, 30, 32, 49, 89, 
114, 187 


"Rājātirāja (Rājādhirāja), 29, 


31, 32, 49, 52, 54, 61, 62, 
64-70, 75, 77, 79, 83, 86, 
90, 97, 109, 119 
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Rāja Vaidya, 101 Sairindhas, 22 
Rājya, 27 Šaivism, 157-160, 167, 179, 
Rāma. 70 187, 188 
Ramathas, 21, 22 Sai-wang, 2, 3, 8,9 
Rāmāyaņa, 12, 106 Sakadvipa, 2 
Rafjuvula, 96, 110, 111 Sakaraukas, 2 
Rashtra, 27, 28, 117, 120 Sakarauli, 8-10 
Rashtrāntapala, 106 Sakas, 3, 7-10, 12-14, 18, 20- 
Ravi, 22 22, 53, 62, 65, 87, 97, 110, 
Rawalpindi, 48, 113 122, 124, 138, 146, 155, 
Rigveda, 4, 160, 173 176, 184-186, 189, 193, 194, 
Riom, 141 199, 200, 208 
Rishabhadatta, 155 Saketa(s), 22-24, 30, 45, 52, 198 


Romans, 70, 71, 75, 76, 91 Šāktism, 167, 179 
Rome, 41, 76, 138-142, 146 Sakya, 27 
Rub, 35 Šākyamuņi, 54, 79, 161, 162 
Rudradāman, 14, 78, 89, 97, Salene, 20, 160, 171 
101, 107, 113, 125-127, 130, Samāhartri, 106 


200, 203 - Samanta, 109 
Rudradāsa, Arya, 208 Samarkand, 39, 40, 166 
Rudrila, 86, 135, 202 Sāma Veda, 185 
Samgha, 89, 90 
Sabhā, 196 Samgharaksha, 84, 101 
Sabina, 47, 77 Samgrahana, 119 
Sabhādhyaksha, 106 Sāmkhya, 187 
Sagae, 2 Samudragupta, 34, 64, 68, 89, 
Sachiva, 78, 121 103, 116 
Sadūhsims pi i a Samyuktaratna Pitaka Sūtra, 
sūtra, 30 84, 202 
Saddharmapundarika, 20, 78, Sanchi, 14, 16, 30, 31, 54, 61; 
86, 169 98, 108, 113, 114,117, 197, 
Satta taras S 12 205-207 
Saghaniyan, 35 Sāndhi Vigrahika, 103, 144 
Sāhet Māhet, 51, 61, 111, 112, Sannidhātri, 106 
136, 203 Šāntikas, 21 
Sahri Bahlol, 33, 48 Saptamātrikā, 86 
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Šaradhānas, 21 

Sarmanes, 202 

Sāranāth, 30, 52, 61,98, 110, 
112, 117, 136, 203 

Sārasvatas, 22 

Saraucae, 9, 10 

Sariputraprakarana, 165 

Sarmatians, 8 

Sārthavāha, 16, 17, 43, 170, 
191, 194, 197, 207 

Sarvārthachintaka, 118, 122, 
136 

Sarvāstivāda, 113, 165 

Sarvāstivādins, 112, 136, 164 

Sassanian, Kushāņa, 36, 38, 
46, 48, 138, 143 

Satakarni, Sri, 206 

Satavahanas, 14, 54, 128, 187- 
192 

Satraps, 70, 110, 111, 113,114, 
116, 204, 209 

Šaulkika, 127 

Saundarananda, 165, 191 

Saurāshtra, 198 

Sauvira, 191 

Scythians, 1-4, 7, 10, 38, 62, 
97, 110, 116, 118 

Scytho-Parthians, 63, 65 

Seistan, 142 

Seleukids, 6, 7, 67 

Seleukus, 5 

Senapati, 102, 103, 106 

 Senādhipati, 103 

Senas (dynasty), 104 

Seni, 87 

Serapis, 175, 178 
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Ser-India, 44, 166 

Setthi, 17 

Shahanushahi, 65, 68, 77, 109 

Shahi, 54, 61, 62, 64, 65, 68, 
75,79 : 

Shah-ji-ki-dheri, 47, 162 

Shakardarra, 130 

Shalimar, 50 

Shaoshoro, 20, 175, 178 

Shāonāno Shao, 62, 64, 77, 
83 

Shapur I, 46,143, 

Shelok Vihāra, 137 

Shadbhāga, 127 

Shi-ki, 1, 11, 41, 136 

Shinkot, 62, 63 

Shirin-sai, 42 

Shorkot, 160 

Shuang-mi, 28 

Shue-lei, 165 

Sibipura, 160 

Sibis, 23, 160 

Siddhartha, 27, 153, 170 

Sie, 45, 109, 137, 145 

Si-hia, 165 

Simhadatta, 119 

Simingan, 35 

Sindh, 55, 113, 114 

Sirhind, 143 

Sirkap, 33, 48, 49, 172 

Sirsukh, 48, 49 

Sisupalgarh, 53, 54 

Šišupālavadha, 106 

Siva, 14, 19, 20, 51, 86, 143, 
157-161, 166, 167, 171, 174, 
178, 187, 201 
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Šiva-bhāgavatas, 158, 159,187 Suhmas, 22, 24 
Sivadāsa, 20% Suivihār, 30, 48, 61, 113, 114, 
Šiva Māhašvara, 86 203 
Šiva-makasada, 107 Šulikas, 21, 22 
Siva-Parvati, 86 Šulka, 126, 127 
Šiva Pura, 159, 160 Su-man, 35 
Sivarakshita, 174 Sumātrā, 191 
Šivaskandavarman, 102, 203, Sungas, 199, 200 
205 s Sung-yun, 161 
Skanda, 86, 159, 167, 201 Surasenas, 22, 23, 
Sodāša, 96, 107, 110, 111, 192, Surāshtra, 107 
202 Surāt, 191 
Sogdiana, 9, 10, 35, 36, 39,40, Surkh Kotāl, 32, 37, 38, 172 
42, 166 Sūrya, 167, 171 
Soked, 45, 137 Sutlej, 22 
Soma, 171, 172 Sütralamkàra, 165 
Soter Megas, 30, 48, 49,62, Sūtta-Pitaka, 164 
83, 99, 108; 109 Suvarnabhimi, 191 


Spalahora, 100 Suvarna-Prabhasa-Sitra, 73, 


Šraddhotpādašāstra, 165 90, 117 
Sramaņāchārya, 138 Suvišākha, 107 
Šramaņas, 15, 84, 90, 135, 202, Sva-dharma, 155 


203 Svāmī, 115 
' Srenis, 16, 206, 134 Svami-Karttikeya, 167 

Sreshthin, 16, 170, 191, 192, Svapakas, 185 

194, 197, 207, 208 Svetāmbara Jains, 193 
Šrī Nagar, 50 Syamakas, 21 
Sthāniya, 119 Syria, 5, 67 \ 
Strabo, 2, 3, 5,6, 8, 9, 11, 15, Syrians, 5, 7 

54, 172 3 \ 
Strategos, 6, 102, 110 Tabari, 143 
Sudarsana Lake, 125, 130 Tagdumbash, 45 
Suddhodana, 1 Ta-hia, 1, 3, 8-12, 33, 55 


Šūdras, 13, 17-19, 126, 154, Taittiriya Brahmana, 188 
184, 185, 188-190, 192-195, Takht-i-Bahi, 62, 139 
197, 198, 205, 206 Ta-kia-lo, 12 
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Takkola, 191 
Ta-la-kan, 35 
Tālas, 21 
Taleguan, 35 
Talibarzu, 39, 40 
Ta-li, 165 
Ta-mi, 35 
Ta-mo-si-tie-ti, 35 
Tāmraliptikas, 22, 24 
Tārakshiti, 21 
Tāranāth, 163 
Tarim basin, 34, 35, 44, 45, 
S5, 137 
Tashkent, 36, 41 » 
Taxila, 23, 29, 33, 34, 36, 48, 
49, 55, 61, 62, 79, 96, 99, 
112-114, 131, 136, 139, 159, 
172, 190, 191, 198 
Ta-yuan, 41, 42 
Termez, 35, 37, 166 
. Thagura, 10 
Thal valley, 114 
Theophilus, 38 
Theos, 67 
Theotropos, 67 
Thogara, 11 
Tibetan, Annals of, 45, 137 
Tien-shan, 11, 36, 44 
Tien-tchou, 12, 29, 30, 33, 55, 
96, 108’ 
Tirthas, 106 
Tirthankaras, 50 
Tochari, 8, 10-12 
Tocharian(s), 10, 12, 13, 36 
Togara, 11 
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Tokharistan, 11, 12, 35, 38, 
39, 166 

Toprak kala, 40, 41 

Tor Dherai, 114, 130 

Trajan, 47, 76, 77, 140, 141 

Trigartas, 21, 23 

Triton, 7 

Trogus, Pompieus, 9, 10 

Tsien-Han-shu, 3, 9, 10, 41, 42 


_ Tsung-ling, 11, 31, 35; 45, 110 


137, 146 
Tu-ho-lo, 11, 35 
Tukhāra(s), 11, 12, 14, 21, 22, 
35, 165 
Tung-Tien-tchou, 30 
Tun-Huang, 11, 36, 44, 165 ' 
Turān, 143 
Turfān, 44, 143 
Turkestan, 11, 44 
Turushkas, 21, 49, 187 
Tushāras, 12, 13 


Uch-Turfān, 36 

Udaygiri, 118 

Udaypur, 131 

Uddehikas, 22, 23 

Udīchyagrāma, 159 

Udiyāna, 32 

Ujjayin, 55 

Ujjihānas, 22 

Uma, 14, 20, 86, 167, 171, 178, 
201 

Ummadanti Jātaka, 160: 

Und, 48, 131 3 

Upadeśa Šāstra, 164 
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Upāsika Namida, 112 
Uranus, 174 
Urasaka, 79 

Uron, 171 

Urushana, 42 
Ushavadata, 14, 123 
Ushkur, 50 

Utkalas, 22 
Uttara-Kurus, 21 


Vadhara, 207 

Vagramarega Vihara, 79, 169 

Vahikas, 185, 200 

Vaibhāshika, 166 

Vaishnavism, 167, 179, 187, 
188 

Vaišyas, 13, 15, 17, 21, 154, 
184, 185, 190, 192-195, 205 

Vājhesheska, 79, 98 

Vālina, 104, 105 

Vakshu, 2 

Valmiki, 27 

Vanaspara, 52, 98, 111 

Vanga, 191 

Vanik, 17, 191, 194 

Varāhamihira, 21-23 

Varaksh,40 > 

Vārānasī, 191, 198 

Varmans (dynasty), 104 

Varnasamkara, 194, 195, 200, 
201 

Varņašramadharana, 86, 90, 
153, 156, 168, 177, 184, 
186-188, 194, 198, 200,201, 
210 

Varuņa, 72, 86, 171, 174 
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Vasātis, 21 

Vāsishka, 30-32, 49, 54, 71, 79, 
86, 97-101, 114, 135, 141, 
156, 166, 167, 201, 202 

Vašishtha, 124, 128, 134 

Vāšishthiputra Pulumāvi, 102, 
124, 192, 202 

Vāšishthīputra Sātakarni, 14 

Vāskushana, 54 

Vasu, 207 

Vasubandhu, 169 

Vāsudeva I, 30, 32, 37, 40, 41, 
46, 48-52, 61, 62, 69, 82, 
83, 87, 99, 100, 104, 112, 
119, 138, 143, 166-169, 177 

Vāsudeva II, 33, 138, 143, 177 

Vāsudeva III, 177 

Vasudeva (Krishna), 187, 188, 
201 

Vasumitra, 84, 101, 164 

Vasusena, 102 

Vatadharas, 21 

Vatsas, 22 

Vatsayana, 197, 198 

Vayu (god), 4, 171, 174 

Vayu Purana, 12, 22, 185, 186 

Vema, 29, 70, 97, 131 

Vena, 72, 73 

Vespasi, 104, 112, 113, 116 

Vessantara Jataka, 160 

Vibhāshā, 165 

Videhas, 22-24 

Vidhika, 207 

Vidyā, 54 

Vijayakīrti, 45, 137 

Vinaya (text), 161, 164 
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Vinayavibhāshā Šāstra, 164 

Vira, 54 - 

Vīrajas, 72 

Visakha, 159, 167, 201 

Vishaya, 116, 117 

Vishayapati, 117 

Vishnu (god), 14, 19, 72, 86, 
167, 174 

Vishnudharmottara, 174 

Vishņu Purāņa, 185, 186, 188, 
190, 197, 199, 200 

Vishti (tax), 125, 126 

Viyakamitra,14 

Vokkanas, 21 

Volagases I, 142 

Vonones, 65, 100 


1 


Wakhan, 28, 31, 32, 35, 104 

Wang, 29 

Wardak, 32, 47, 61,79, 136, 
169 

Wei dynasty, Annals of, 33, 
36, 39, 44, 47, 50 

Western Kshatrapas, 54 

Wu-sun, 3,9 

Wu-ti, 9, 136 


- Xayathiyanam  Xāyathiya, 
, 65, 74 


Yajiia-Satakarni, 102, 207 

Yajfiavalkya, 14, 89, 122, 184, 
188 

Yajur Veda, 185 

Yaksha Vajrapani, 162 

Yama (god), 72, 175 
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Yambkan, 35 

Yamunas, 21 

Yarkhand, 44 n 

Yaudheyas, 21, 23, 50, 89 

Yauvarājya, 96 

Yavanas, 12-14, 18, 21, 22, 
138, 146, 155, 184, 185, 199 

Yavuga, 62, 81 

Yen-Kao-Chen, 29, 96,98, 108 

Yin-po-Kien, 35 

Yoga, 187 

Yogāchāra, 169 

Yola Mira, 114 

Yudhishthira, 72 

Yueh-Chi, 1, 3, 8-12, 28, 29, 
31, 33, 36, 39, 42, 44-47, 
50, 53, 108-110, 136-137, 
139, 144, 145, 165, 166 

Yue-mei-to, 35 

Yugadharma, 184, 185, 189 

Yuga Purāņa, 13, 124, 185 

Yu-Houan, 33 

Yu-nan, 165 

Yuvarāja, 106 


Zam,4 

Zarmanochegas, 138 

Zeda, 30, 48, 52, 113, 130, 
136 

Zeionises, 112, 4.18 

Zerafshan, 39 : 

Zeus, 7,20, 81, 118, 157, 158 

Zoroaster, 4 

Zoroastrianism, 4, 5, 210 

Zukur, 50 

Zumathan, 35 
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F ERRATA 
Page , Line Read In place of 
3 31 Strabo Starbo 
8 22 Ta-hia. Ta-hai 

12 3 Uigur | bigur 

21 26 Khashas Khasthas 

27 18 “Tt has “Has 

41 13 The region of Chach The reign of Chach 
46 1/ hoard board 

49 21 rajatiraja raratiraja 

55 32 independent status — independent states 
70 34 pre-Mauryatimesand pre-Maurya times to 
Ti 18 Mesopotamian Mesopotanian 

74 34 conceal cancel 

76 30 - Dion Cassius Dian Cassius 

82 10 upto into 

88 6 Sauvarnika Sanvarnika 

96 3 dearth , death 

97 5 Turkestan Tukestan 

98 26 Yen-Kao-chen ` Yeu-Kao-chen 

99 25 two Huvishkas to Huvishkas* 
111 3 Kharapallana Karapallana 
115 28 scions scoins 
118 12 *Nagaraa-Khadamsa' *nagararkhadarnsa'. 
140 32 Roman Romal 
160 28 : Jambudvipa Jambadvipa > 
165 7 Āryadeva Aryadava 
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Page Line 
167 8 
171 :19 
171 19 
173 25 
175 30 
176 6 
176 12 
178 5 
188 22 
190 11 
201 2 
202 13 
208 16 


Read 
rapprochement 
Orlagno 
Manaobago 
rapprochement 
religions 
ideological 
whom 
expresses 
didactic 
first-second 
syncretic 


sacerdotal 


At 
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In place of 
reapproachment 
Orlango 
Manobago 
reapproachment 
religious 
idealogical 
when 
expressss 

' diactic 
fiirst-second 
syneretic 
sacerdotonal 
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OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 
The Age of the Kushanas—A Numismatic Study 


R. C. Majumdar—“I have duly received a copy of your 
book on the Kushanas, which is a credi- 
table performance” (Letter dated 8.2.68) 


- E * “ 


Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. I, 1967-68, Ed. 
D. C; Sircar—“It is a welcome addition to the works on 
the history of the Kushanas and the author deserves our 
congratulations. As is apparent from the title, the book 
under review is essentially a numismatic study, though 
Dr. Chattopadhyay has frequently utilised, quite justifiably, 
literary and archaeological sources... He has shown that 
the Kushana coinage is not merely one of the sources for 
the history of the Kushanas, but is in itself an independent 
field of study...; We have no hesitation in recommending 
the book to the students of the history of the Kushanasi’. 


% * * kad 


A. D. H. Bivar in Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, Vol. xxxll, Pt. 3, 1969 :— À 

“The recent rekindling of interest in the Kushana 
period makes opportune this fresh examination of the coin 
evidence still constituting its most substantial, and best 
equivocal source. Dr. Chattopadhyay concentrates on his 
numismatic theme, but though he is not directly concerned 


with the contentions problem of the date of Kanishka, 
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his comments on it are interesting...... His account ofthe 
“Puri-Kushana” coinage of Orissa is instructive, as this 
material is not widely known. Attention should also be 
drawn to the discussion of the gold coinage of successors 
of Vasudeva I in Punjab, with enigmatic Brahum abbrevia- 
tions, indicating a likely field for future investigation. 
Especially useful is the survey of the provenance of Kus- 


hana Coins ..” 
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PLATE 1 


By Courtesy of Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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Calcutta 


By Courtesy of Iadian Museum, 
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By Courtesy of Indian Museum, Calcutta = 
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Calcutta 


By Courtesy of Indian Museum, 
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